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PREFACE 


AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


American Sign Language (ASL) is the visual-gestural language 
used by most of the deaf community in the United States and 
parts of Canada. On the surface, this language-(as all signed 
languages) seems radically different from the spoken languages 
which have been used to formulate theories of linguistic princi- 
ples and parameters. However, the position taken in this book 
is that when the surface effects of modality are stripped away, 
ASL will be seen to follow many of the patterns proposed as 
universals for human language. If these theoretical constructs 
are meant to hold for language in general, then they should hold 
for natural human language in any modality; and if ASL is such 
a natural human language, then it too must be accounted for 
by any adequate theory of Universal Grammar. For this rea- 
son, the study of ASL can be vital for proposed theories of 
Universal Grammar. 

Recent work in several theoretical frameworks of syntax as 
well as phonology have argued that indeed, ASL is such a lan- 
guage. I will assume then, that principles of Universal Gram- 
mar, and principles that derive from it, are applicable to ASL, 
and in fact that ASL can serve as one of the languages which 
test Universal Grammar. 

There is an important distinction to be drawn, however, be- 
tween what is called here ‘American Sign Language’, and other 
forms of manual communication. It is possible to use signs 
from the ASL vocabulary, and arrange them in English word 
order with English syntax without the morphological and syn- 
tactic systems of ASL. This kind of signing, which is often 
called signed English (or Manually Coded English), is under- 
stood by many of today’s deaf adults. There are also invented 
systems using ASL vocabulary for basic signs with invented 
symbols for English morphology such as -ing and -ed. These 
systems are often used in educational programs to teach English 
to deaf children. There is often said to be a continuum of these 


a 
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signing systems, from manually representing exact English to 
pure ASL. 

In this book, I am considering only the sign system which is 
the one most often used between deaf adults: ASL. My con- 
sultants, for the most part, have deaf, signing parents, have 
used ASL since childhood, use ASL in their daily lives, and are 
members of the Deaf community. In addition, the children in- 
cluded in the acquisition studies also have deaf parents, and 
have been exposed to ASL since birth. (One exceptional group 
is discussed in the text.) By working with deaf signers from deaf 
families, I ensure relative homogeneity of linguistic input. This 
is not to say that I did not find some differences from the West 
coast to the East coast. Where differences have come up, I 
have used the West coast data. Although there are many in- 
teresting questions to be asked of other sign systems, and other 
signers, in this work my focus is on ASL. 


NOTATION CONVENTIONS 


SIGN Upper case English glosses stand for signs with 
approximately the same meaning as the English 
word. 


SIGN-SIGN _ If more than one English word is required to 
gloss a single sign, the words will be connected 


with hyphens. 


SIGNIexect] | When a sign is marked for an aspectual 
inflection, the name of that inflection 1s given in 
superscript. 


CL:C”’ ASL classifiers are indicated using the abbrevi- 
ation ‘CL,’ followed by a symbol for the hand 
configuration used in the classifier, and a de- 
scription of the meaning in single quotes. 


IGN; Subscripts from the beginning of the alphabet 
are used to indicate spatial locations. Nouns 
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SIGN 


(she) 


(-them) 


[he] 
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are marked with a subscript at the beginning of 
the gloss to indicate the locus with which they 
are associated. Inflected verbs are marked with 
a subscript at the beginning to indicate the on- 
set location, and/or at the end to indicate the 
endpoint location. 


Subscripts with a dash indicate a plural index, 
in which the hand moves from point ‘a’ to point 
‘c’. ,SIGN then represents a point in between 
‘a’ and ‘c’, referring to one of the referents 
picked out by the plural. 


Subscripts from the middle of the alphabet are 
used to indicate abstract coreference. 


An asterisk indicates an ungrammatical sen- 
tence. An asterisk outside of parentheses indi- 
cates that the elements inside are obligatory. 
An asterisk inside the parentheses indicates that 
the elements inside are ungrammatical. 


A line on top of a sign or signs indicates that a 
specific grammatical facial gesture was used 
during the sign(s). ‘t’ stands for the 
topicalization marker; ‘whq’ the wh-question 
marker; ‘ynq’ the yes-no question marker; ‘rhq’ 
the rhetorical question marker; ‘neg’ the ne- 
gation marker; ‘br’ a brow raise when used as a 
clause marker; ‘hn’ a head nod. 


A pronoun will be included in parentheses if it 
is not given in the original language but is 
needed for a grammatical English translation. 


A pronoun within parentheses is marked with a 
hyphen if it is signified by verb agreement. 


A pronoun within brackets is used to indicate 
an index to a real world referent. 
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CHAPTER 1 


UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR AND 
AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


1. INTRODUCTION 
1.1. Rationale 


One far-reaching goal of linguistic theory is to determine uni- 
versal principles which hold for the structures of all human 
languages.! Such principles are proposed as part of a system of 
UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR (UG), which 1s claimed to be part of the 
biological endowment for all human beings. Thus, these prin- 
ciples must be general and abstract enough so that a child 
learning his or her native language — whatever that language 
might be — will unconsciously use them, along with the pri- 
mary language input data, to guide the formation of a grammar 
for his or her own particular language. Since there is great va- 
riety in the form of the world’s languages, it has been proposed 
that the universal principles are supplemented by language- 
particular parameters, which allow for a limited and specific set 
of options within the confines of the universal principles (e.g., 
Chomsky 1981, Hornstein and Lightfoot 1981, Lightfoot 1982, 
Newmeyer 1983, Roeper and Williams 1987). 

Much work has been done to formulate this PRINCIPLES 
AND PARAMETERS theory, often called the GOVERNMENT AND 
BINDING (GB) theory, so as to account for the structures of all 
human languages. As more languages are studied, refinements 
are made in the mechanics and implementation of the theory, 
and the universal characteristics of the principles and parame- 
ters are revealed. Phenomena which appear on the surface to 
be highly distinct are accounted for using the same limited set 
of theoretical mechanisms. 

In this work, I have taken the view that the principles and 
parameters of Universal Grammar hold for AMERICAN SIGN 
LANGUAGE (ASL). ASL is a language which is significantly dif- 
ferent from the languages used to formulate Universal Gram- 
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mar, in that it is articulated with the hands and perceived by the 
eyes rather than using the vocal-auditory channel. Data from 
ASL are crucial to the linguistic work on the structure of Uni- 
versal Grammar, in contributing to the adjustments and refine- 
ments of the theory needed for a complete account of the 
world’s languages.? 

In addition, I use a multifaceted approach to the types of 
evidence which are used. First, I use data from the structure 
of ASL, based on grammaticality judgements given by native 
signers. I analyze these data within the Principles and Param- 
eters theory, comparing phenomena and analyses of ASL with 
comparable phenomena and analyses from various spoken lan- 
guages. Second, I examine the acquisition of these structures 
in language development. The theory assumed here makes 
predictions regarding the course of acquisition, which I test in 
native ASL learners. The course of the acquisition of ASL is 
compared to the acquisition of spoken languages in the relevant 
areas.3 Thus, in this book I bring together data from a language 
which is in some ways significantly different from the languages 
most frequently studied within this framework, and I use a 
combination of sources of linguistic data, to put together a 
broad base for investigating the Principles and Parameters the- 
ory of Universal Grammar. 

This chapter is organized with the following three sub- 
sections (1.2 - 1.4) summarizing the subsequent material to be 
presented in Chapters Two through Four. Section 2 is an out- 
line of the portions of Government and Binding theory which 
are most relevant to the work in the book. Section 3 is a de- 
scription of the relevant aspects of the structure of ASL. Sec- 
tion 4 has two concerns. First, I discuss some assumptions 
made in this book about language learnability. Second, I out- 
line some of the evidence from studies of the acquisition of ASL 
which I take to justify the comparison of this acquisition ASL 
with the acquisition of spoken languages. These introductory 
remarks are intended for readers with little background in GB 
theory (Section 2) or ASL linguistics (Section 3). 
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1.2. Syntax 


I have chosen to examine syntactically the sentences relevant 
to one particular construction found in ASL: null arguments. 
By ‘null arguments’, I refer to those subjects or objects 
(‘arguments’) of tensed clauses which are left phonologically 
unexpressed. They are, J will argue, syntactically real. Al- 
though null arguments are not allowed in English, they are al- 
lowed in many languages. For example, in Spanish the subject 
of the sentence Hablo Ingles (‘I speak English’) is null, although 
its reference is determined by the verb agreement. 

Null subjects and the phenomena related to them have been 
discussed in the generative grammar literature on spoken lan- 
guages for more than twenty years (cf. Perlmutter 1971). These 
studies have also revealed null objects, null possessors, and null 
noun phrases (NPs) in various other positions, so the name for 
this phenomenon is generalized to ‘null arguments’. Recently, 
various analyses have been proposed to account for the ap- 
pearance of null arguments in some of the world’s languages 
within the Government Binding theory of Universal Grammar. 
Several of the more recent accounts will be discussed in Chapter 
Two. The languages which manifest null arguments have been 
found to fall into two groups: (a) those with relatively rich verb 
agreement morphology (such as Italian and Irish); and (b) those 
with no agreement morphology at all (such as Chinese). How- 
ever, languages with some, but poor agreement (such as Eng- 
lish) usually do not show null arguments. The account given in 
Chapter Two is intended to capture these various characteristics 
of null argument languages. 

ASL appears to have null arguments as well. The questions 
for Universal Grammar then include: Does ASL pattern like 
one of the two groups of spoken languages listed above in 
which null arguments are found? Are the apparati developed 
to account for null arguments in the various spoken languages 
also able to account for ASL? Does the system of Principles 
and Parameters proposed to be universal also envelop ASL, at 
least for this construction? In Chapter Two, the above 
questions about ASL and linguistic theory are addressed. _ 

The analysis of ASL suggests that ASL actually falls into 
both of the categories listed above. In its morphology, ASL has 
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several classes of verbs. One class has rich subject and object 
agreement. The other class shows no agreement at all. In the 
patterning of null arguments ASL follows both of the language 
types listed: when a verb shows overt agreement, it can also 
have null arguments of the sort found in spoken languages with 
‘rich’ agreement; when a verb is used without agreement, only 
those types of null arguments found in spoken languages with- 
out agreement are found. Thus, although ASL seems unusual 
in having two types of verb classes, it also has two types of null 
arguments, depending on whether agreement is manifested, and 
the analysis of ASL is straightforward given the analyses of 
each of these two types of spoken languages. Finally, the 
statement of the parameters involved in null argument con- 
structions, whereby the facts of ASL are accounted for using 
the same mechanisms which are needed for the two types of null 
argument languages described above, shows the necessity of 
accounting for null arguments using at least two distinct pa- 
rameters. 


1.3. Acquisition 


The system of Universal Grammar discussed above has as one 
of its goals the explication of how it is that a child, given a 
limited set of data, is able to construct a grammar for his or her 
native language. By proposing a set of innate principles with 
parameters to set on the basis of primary linguistic data, this 
theory provides a testable hypothesis about the course of lan- 
guage acquisition. 

The proponents of this system also usually assume that only 
positive evidence can be used by the child in building his or her 
grammar (e.g., Chomsky 1986b, Wexler and Culicover 1980). 
That is, the child does not have access to data which marks 
certain utterances as ungrammatical. Thus, the linguist must 
ensure that the proposed principles and parameters are formu- 
lated so that they are learnable on the basis of positive evidence. 

According to some views, parameters are seen as having an 
unmarked setting which is the biologically first-given, or the 
first to be entertained (see for example, Berwick 1985, Lightfoot 
1982, Wexler and Manzini 1987, White 1981). Children will 
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change the setting of a parameter only when presented with 
positive evidence for that change. How then can a child learn 
to make the correct setting for his or her language with respect 
to null arguments? 

__ The theoretical analysis from the syntactic studies conducted 
in Chapter Two would predict that the initial hypothesis with 
respect to null arguments is that they are uniformly disallowed. 
Children learning a language which uses null arguments will 
receive positive evidence from utterances with null arguments 
in order to change that parameter setting. Hence, children 
learning ASL might go through an observable stage of not us- 
ing null arguments before they attain the correct parameter 
setting. 

In Chapter Three, I test this prediction using data from deaf 
children learning ASL as their native language from their deaf 
signing parents. It is shown that the course of acquisition in 
ASL does not appear to follow the predicted path. However, | 
will suggest that the reason for this unpredicted result is not a 
flaw in the structure of the null argument parameter or the 
system of principles and parameters from which it is derived. 
Instead, the problems of the young deaf child which appear to 
be problems in correctly using the syntactic system of null ar- 
guments are actually problems using the verb morphology sys- 
tem. 

The verb morphology system in ASL is complicated for se- 
veral reasons. One part of this system is mastered at around 
three-and-a-half years. This is the same age at which children 
speaking a language like Russian master their verb agreement 
systems. However, correct use of the complete ASL system is 
delayed until the age of five to six. I will argue that because the 
correct use of the full null argument system crucially depends 
on the correct use of the verb agreement system, the correct use 
of all null arguments will not be found until the time at which 
the child properly uses the verb agreement system. 

In Chapter Three, I will also discuss the acquisition of null 
and overt arguments in various spoken languages. Again, the 
course of development does not obviously bear out the pred- 
ictions made from the syntactic point of view. It appears that 
young children use null subjects systematically regardless of 
whether or not their target language allows them. Hyams 
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(1986) proposed to account for this fact under a different syn- 
tactic analysis from the one presented here. In her analysis, the 
presence of overt expletive subjects such as it and there in 
non— null-subject languages such as English would serve as a 
trigger for the child to change his or her parameter setting. 
However, this hypothesis cannot be sustained in the light of the 
syntactic data and analyses presented in Chapter Two. There- 
fore, in Chapter Three I will present this problem for Hyams’ 
proposal and discuss its implications. 

The data from the acquisition of ASL shed some light on an 
analysis of the parameter-setting model of language acquisition, 
but as it will be shown, some problems remain. One possible 
solution to these problems would involve a processing limita- 
tion explanation for the use of null subjects in English-speaking 
children. However, I will present some data from the acquisi- 
tion of ASL which argues against one form of this hypothesis. 
In the end, in order to account for the data found across a va- 
riety of languages, some reconsideration of the notion of pa- 
rameters will be required. In Chapter Four, I take up this 
discussion and propose a view which takes some steps towards 
reconciling the predictions from the linguistic theory and the 
data from language acquisition. 


1.4. Summary 


This book takes a multi-disciplinary approach to test the pro- 
posals of a Universal Grammar which contains principles and 
parameters, as embodied in the Government and Binding the- 
ory. There are many types of data which can be used in devel- 
oping a linguistic theory, and for which linguistic theory should 
be able to account. These include native speakers’ insights into 
grammaticality judgements and paraphrase relations; the pro- 
duction and comprehension of language in children learning 
their first language, and in adults learning their second lan- 
guage; the way language breaks down after brain damage; the 
way that language is processed by normal adult users, etc. (cf. 
Obler and Menn 1982). Findings from each of these areas can 
contribute to an understanding of the nature of language, and 
when data on a particular construction from several of these 
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areas converge in predicted ways, they provide strong support 
for the given analysis of the construction and for the framework 
on which the analysis is based. In all areas, the research on 
ASL and other signed languages makes a vital contribution to 
the proposed principles and parameters of Universal Grammar. 


2. THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK: 
GOVERNMENT AND BINDING 


2.1. General Directions 


The analysis to be presented here supports and extends the 
theoretical framework known as Government and Binding 
Theory (GB) (Chomsky 1981, 1982, 1986a,b, and works cited 
therein). In this section I will review the basics of the theory, 
especially those areas relevant to the later discussion, for read- 
ers less familiar with it. For a more detailed description, the 
reader is referred to Lasnik and Uriagereka (1988), Sells (1986), 
vanRiemsdijk and Williams (1986), and the source materials. 
This is a modular theory which assumes that there exists in the 
mind/brain a language module which is separate from general 
cognition, and which further assumes that within the language 
module there are separate subcomponents consisting of syntax, 
phonology, and semantics. The structure of the grammar is 
given in (1). The X -theory and lexicon comprise what is known 
as the ‘Base’. D-Structure, S-Structure, and the movement rule 
Move a together make up the ‘Syntax’. The ‘Phonological 
Form (PF)’ component is made up of the group of processes 
including deletion rules, filters, and phonological rules. Finally, 
the processes including anaphora, quantification, and control 
are part of the ‘Logical Form (LF)’ component. 

This model differs in several ways from earlier models within 
the transformational, or generative, tradition. One particular 
difference is that the level of ‘surface structure’ is now enriched 
by traces left behind by movement transformations; hence, the 
name for this level has been changed to ‘S-Structure’. Various 
other empty categories are instantiated at S-Structure as well, 
and there are differences between them in terms of their features 
and their distribution. However, all of these empty categories 
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(1) Model of Grammar 
(from vanRiemsdijk and Williams 1986, p. 173) 


X-theory of 
Phrase Structure Rules Lexicon 


D-Structure 

Move a 

(subject to subjacency) 
S-Structure 


aii et oe 


Phonological Form: Logical Form: 

(a) deletion rules (d) rules of anaphora 

(b) filters (e) rules of quantification 
(c) phonological rules (f) rules of control 
Phonetic Representation Semantic Representation 


‘sound’ alike at the level of phonetic representation (all are 
phonologically nonovert). 

However, more important is the conceptual change in the 
location of the principal restrictions of the grammar. Previ- 
ously, transformations were independent, separate operations 
which would apply to trees satisfying particular structural de- 
scriptions so as to produce particular structural changes. 
Within the principles-and-parameters theory, however, there is 
only one transformation: Movea. This transformation moves 
any category out of any structure into any position. However, 
the effects of Move a are constrained by various principles, fil- 
ters, and other restrictions, which apply at various levels and 
prevent the grammar from overgenerating. 

This conceptual change goes hand-in-hand with a shift in the 
theoretical viewpoint regarding the task of linguistics, and the 
nature of language. The ideas of Universal Grammar, and a 
Language Acquisition Device which embodies this grammar, 
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have been a part of linguistics since the Chomskyan revolution 
(Chomsky 1957; see also Newmeyer 1986). However, the focus 
has changed; as Chomsky says:4 


Pursuing these questions, we shift our focus from the language to the grammar 
represented in the mind/brain. The language now becomes an 
epiphenomenon; it is whatever is characterized by the rules of the grammar ... 
The grammar in a person's mind/brain is real; it is one of the real things in the 
world. The language (whatever that may be) is not. From the point of view 
I am now taking, there is no need to suppose that the notion “language” is 
well-defined at all. (Chomsky 1980; p. 3) 


2.2. Principles and Sub-Theories 


There are seven main subtheories in this system, each of which 
may contain principles, parameters, filters, and other devices. 
These subtheories are: bounding theory, government theory, 
theta theory, binding theory, case theory, and control theory. 
In addition, the X -theory is assumed to constrain phrase 
structure rules. In this section, I will outline those principles 
and sub-theories of Government and Binding Theory which are 
most relevant to the following discussion of null arguments in 
ASL, for the most part as they are presented by Chomsky 
(1981, 1982, 1986a). These include government theory, theta 
theory (and the projection principle), and binding theory. 


2.2.1. Government Theory 


Government theory is central to many of the other theories and 
principles of the GB framework; however, the precise structural 
definition of government used sometimes varies from one sub- 
theory to another. Informally, the government relation is the 
relation a head bears to its complements: thus, a verb governs 
its complements within VP, and a preposition (or postposition; 
P) governs its object within the PP. In addition, the inflection 
element of a sentence, INFL, is defined as governing the sub- 
ech 
There are three conditions which need to be met for a to 
govern B. First, a must be a lexical category, that is, a Noun, 
Verb, Adjective, or Preposition; or it must be INFL, which is 
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defined as a governor. It is usually said that INFL must be 
tense-marked in order for it to govern. This is to make the 
distinction between finite and infinitive clauses. However, in 
some languages it is argued that it is agreement marking, not 
tense marking, which is the relevant distinction (see Harbert 
1982). I will follow the custom of calling the relevant type of 
inflection element INFL [+ tense], with the understanding that 
the realization could be agreement rather than tense, depending 
on the language. 

Second, a must have a particular structural relationship to 
B. Usually it is said that a must c-command fB. Several defi- 
nitions of c-command have been proposed.5 Often, one defi- 
nition works better with some phenomena, while another works 
with other phenomena. The basic definition is given in (2) be- 
low, and will be illustrated using the diagram in (3). 


(2) C-command 
a c-commands Rf iff 
every branching node dominating a dominates B 
and a does not dominate B 


(3) 


In the diagram given in (3), M c-commands N, P, and Q, but 
not O. O also c-commands N, P, and Q. P and Q c-command 
each other but nothing else. 

Finally, for a to govern B, no maximal projection (such as 
CP, NP, VP, AP, or PP) may come between a and B. (See 
Chomsky 1986a for a more thorough discussion of this re- 
striction.) Thus, a verb will govern its direct objects, but it will 
not govern a prepositional object. 

A commonly accepted structural definition of government is 
aes given by Aoun and Sportiche (1983), which is reproduced 

elow. 
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(4) Government (Aoun and Sportiche 1983) 
a governs f iff 
a is a lexical category or Agr and 
for all y, y a maximal category, 
y dominates a iff y also dominates f 


Note that government is related to the notion of subcategori- 
zation: a head will govern any complement for which it is sub- 
categorized. For example, the verb does not govern, and is not 
subcategorized for its subject. 


2.2.2. Theta-Theory (and the Projection Principle) 


Theta-theory (@-theory) is concerned with the assignment of 
theta roles to the verb’s arguments. Theta roles (0-roles) give 
some semantic information about the relationship between the 
verb and its arguments; examples of 6-roles include Agent, Pa- 
tient, Theme, and Goal; 8-roles are (in some sense) complexes 
of thematic roles. Verbs and verb phrases assign 0-roles to their 
arguments according to lexical marking, as discussed below. 

The 6-criterion, which is a proposed principle of grammar, 
restricts the assignment of 6-roles in the following way. First, 
every argument must bear one and only one @-role. Chomsky 
(1981) says this excludes idiom chunks, non-argument it, and 
existential there. (This is, of course, different from the use of 
the term ‘argument’ as in ‘the verb’s arguments’, as Chomsky 
footnotes.) 

It is proposed that verbs are lexically marked to assign par- 
ticular 9-roles to each argument, and a verb phrase can assign 
a 0-role to its subject. Thus, the lexical entry for each verb will 
specify (among other things) for what type of categories the 
verb is subcategorized, and what 6-role is. assigned to each. The 
verb is also marked as to whether or not a verb phrase con- 
taining this verb will assign a @-role to its subject. Verb phrases 
headed by verbs like kick do assign a 0-role to their subject; in 
the case of kick, the subject is the Agent. However, verbs such 
as seem are lexically marked so that their verb phrases do not 
assign a @-role to their subject. Hence, the subject of such a 
verb must be a non-6-argument (such as it, or there), or must 
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be 0-marked in some other way. There will be an example given 
below for which this is relevant. 

The second half of the 6-Criterion says that every 9-role 
must be assigned to one and only one argument. Thus, if a verb 
is marked to assign a 6-role to its object, that role must be as- 
signed. Hence, the 6-criterion can be stated as in (5). 


(5) The Theta-criterion (Chomsky 1981; 36) 
Each argument bears one and only one 6-role, and 
each 0-role is assigned to one and only one argument. 


The effect of the 6-criterion is to prohibit extra arguments from 
appearing, to ensure together with subcategorization that 
needed object arguments will be present, and to limit the posi- 
tions to which an NP can move. As examples of the first two 
effects, both of the sentences in (6) below can be ruled out by 
the 6-criterion. In (6a), Julie does not get a 6-role; in (6b) the 
§-role for the object of heat is not assigned. 


(6) a. *Steve died Julie. 
b. *Steve heated. 


As for the third effect, under the general movement rule Move 
a, an NP which has been assigned a 0-role can only move into 
a non-@ position, that is, a position which is not assigned a 
§-role. Otherwise, the NP would have two @-roles, (or alterna- 
tively, one of the 6-roles would not have been assigned), and so 
the @-criterion would be violated. As an example, if (7a) is 
generated as a D-Structure, Steve cannot move from embedded 
object position to embedded subject position to produce (7b). 
Since Steve already received a 0-role as object of the verb, it 
cannot also receive the subject’s 0-role; yet the subject 6-role 
must be assigned. Since the 6-criterion is violated, the deriva- 
tion is ruled out. 


(7) a. Julie wanted (e) to see Steve. 
b. *Julie wanted Steve; to see t,. 


Closely related to 6-theory is a principle called the Projection 
Principle. This principle says that the subcategorization prop- 
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erties of lexical items are ‘projected’ at each syntactic level (i.e., 
LF, DS, SS). This means, for example, that if a verb is sub- 
categorized for a Theme object at D-Structure, it must also be 
subcategorized for a Theme object at S-Structure and LF. This 
principle ensures that these subcategorization properties will 
hold throughout the derivation, even with the application of 
Move a. The basic formulation of the Projection Principle is 
given in (8). 


(8) Projection Principle (Chomksy 1981; 29) 
Representations at each syntactic level are projected 
from the lexicon, in that they observe the subcategori- 
zation properties of lexical items. 


The Projection Principle holds for 6-role assignment as well. In 
a revised version of the Projection Principle, Chomsky (1981, 
p. 38) incorporates this notion, and also adds a clause (The 
Extended Projection Principle) which will assure that all sen- 
tences have subjects. . 

The 6-criterion and the Projection Principle dictate that null 
arguments are syntactically real. If a verb is subcategorized for 
an object at D-Structure, then according to the Projection 
Principle, it is also subcategorized for an object at S-Structure. 
The 6-criterion says that the 9-role for that object must be as- 
signed. If the object is not heard, then, these principles will ei- 
ther rule the sentence out, or require that a phonologically null, 
though syntactically relevant, element is there in object posi- 
tion. Similarly, the Extended Projection Principle assures that 
sentences without overt subjects either will be ruled out, or will 
contain a syntactically real null argument. Because of the 
Projection Principle, these ‘syntactically’ real elements must 
project to D-Structure, S-Structure, and LF. @-roles may be 
assigned to empty categories, which also must not violate the 
other components of the grammar. This will be discussed fur- 
ther in Section 2.3 below. 


2.2.3. Binding Theory 


Binding theory is concerned with the distribution of pronouns 
and anaphors. In GB, the term ‘anaphor’ is used to refer to 
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reflexive and reciprocal pronouns, while personal pronouns, 
whether used to refer ‘anaphorically’ to a syntactic antecedent 
or not, are called ‘pronominals’. Lexical NPs are called 
‘R(eferring)-expressions’. 

The treatment of the reference of pronominals and anaphors 
by indexing under GB theory is, in keeping with the overall 
theory, one of free generation checked by restricting principles. 
That is, it uses interpretive rules of construal rather than trans- 
formational or insertion rules. All NPs are assigned an index 
by S-Structure. Coindexing of two NPs implies coreference 
between the intended referents of these NPs. The indexing re- 
lation is then checked against the three principles of the Binding 
Theory. If the coindexing of these elements is not compatible 
with the Binding Principles, then the sentence is ungrammatical. 
The principles of Binding theory are given in (9)-(10) below, and 
following are given examples of the kind of data each principle 
is intended to cover. 


(9) Binding Theory (Chomsky 1981; 188) 
(A) An anaphor is bound in its governing category. 
(B) A pronominal is free in its governing category. 
(C) An R-expression is free. 


(10) B is a governing category for a if and only if 
B is the minimal category containing a, 
a governor of a, and 
a SUBJECT accessible to a 


In these principles, ‘bound’ means coindexed with a c- 
commanding category in an argument position (A-position), 
such as subject or object. ‘Free’ means not bound. Note that 
coindexation with a c-commanding category in a non-argument 
position ( A -position, such as COMP and the specifier of 
COMP) counts as ‘free’. 

The basic insights that the principles of the Binding Theory 
are intended to capture are the following. First, reflexives must 
corefer with an antecedent in the same clause. This is illustrated 
in (11), and captured by Principle A. In (11), the anaphor 
himself must have an antecedent within its governing category. 
In (lla), the governing category is the whole sentence, so con- 
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dition A is met; while in (11b), the governing category is the 
embedded sentence, so condition A is not met and the sentence 
1s ungrammatical. 


(11) a. Steve; saw himself, 
b. *Steve; wanted Julie; to see himself, 


Second, personal pronouns can corefer with an antecedent ear- 
lier in the sentence or in the discourse; however, they cannot 
corefer with an antecedent in the same clause. This is illustrated 
by the examples in (12), and captured by Principle B. Although 
she can corefer with Julie in (12a), coreference is ungrammatical 
in (12b), since a binder, Julie is within the governing category 
of the pronoun, her. 


(12) a. Julie; left yesterday. She; went to Tucson. 
b. *Julie; saw her;. 


Third, a common or proper noun cannot corefer with a pre- 
ceding antecedent which c-commands it. This is illustrated in 
(13), and captured by Principle C. 


as 
(13) | “she; anaes 


The principles of Binding theory also hold for empty categories, 
as we will see below. Thus, whether a pronoun is overt or null, 
it will be subject to Principle B, and therefore it is expected that 
null pronominals will only be found in positions in which overt 
pronominals might also be found. 

The principles of the Binding Theory, and the definition of 
governing category given above, capture the generalization that 
pronominals and anaphors are usually in complementary dis- 
tribution. However, since there are in’ fact cases for which this 
complementary distribution does not hold, various alternatives 
to this account have been proposed, for example by Aoun 
(1985), Chomsky (1986b), Higginbotham (1983), Huang (1982), 
Montalbetti (1984), Wexler and Manzini (1987), and others. 
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2.3. Empty Categories 


The area of GB theory which is most relevant to this book is 
that of the distribution and reference of empty categories. In 
the next subsections I will review the arguments that empty 
categories are syntactically real, discuss the various types of 
syntactic empty categories that have been proposed, and de- 
scribe the restrictions which apply to empty categories, includ- 
ing the Empty Category Principle. 


2.3.1. The Syntactic Reality of Empty. Categories 


If an element is not heard in the surface structure of a sentence, 
why posit that there is nonetheless an element present which 
has syntactic validity? In all of this discussion, I am using the 
term ‘empty category’ to refer to an element present at S- 
Structure which has no phonetic content. I am not referring to 
any element which has phonetic content at S-Structure, but is 
deleted before phonetic output. 

A quasi-semantic argument for empty categories runs as 
follows: since some category is implied, or can be inferred, from 
the meaning of the sentence, it therefore must be there, at least 
at some level. However, this only argues for the semantic real- 
ity of the empty category. It is not an argument for syntactic 
validity at all levels of structure. 

The GB argument for the reality of empty categories is based 
on the combination of the Projection Principle and the 
§-criterion, as discussed in Section 2.2.2. above. The combina- 
tion of these principles dictates that the subcategorization and 
§-assigning properties of a verb must be represented at all syn- 
tactic levels. Thus, if a verb can have an overt argument in 
some structure, and it appears not to have an overt argument 
in another structure, it is hypothesized that the argument exists, 
but is empty; and the 0-marking of the verb is assigned to the 
empty element (except, perhaps, for optional arguments, such 
as the object of eat). This argument is entirely theory-internal, 
since the Projection Principle and the 6-criterion are principles 
of GB theory. 

A more empirical kind of argument for empty categories at- 
tempts to show that general explanations for syntactic phe- 
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nomena can be made if empty categories are assumed to exist 
as syntactic elements, but cannot if they are not. To take a 
simple example, it is well-known that in general when reflexive 
pronoun forms are used in English they must be coreferential 
with (and hence agree with in number and gender) an 
antecedent in the same clause, as illustrated in (14) below. 


(14) a. Steve; saw himself,. 
b. *Steve; saw herself}. 
c. Steve; thinks Julie; saw herself,. 
d. *Steve; thinks Julie; saw himself;. 


Of course, it is not necessarily the case that the reflexive must 
be coreferential with the closest preceding NP, as shown in (15). 


(15) a. Steve; told Julie; about himself. 
b. Steve; told Julie; about herself}. 


In sentences such as those in (16), the reflexive seems to refer 
back to an NP in a different clause. 


(16) a. Steve; wants to see himself. 
b. *Steve; wants to see herself. 
c. Steve; promised Julie; to behave himself,. 
d. *Steve; promised Julie; to behave herself}. 


How can the data in (14)-(16) be explained in a unified fashion? 
In Standard Theory terms, the underlying structure of the sen- 
tences in (16) included an embedded subject which was 
coreferential with the matrix subject, Steve. The reflexivization 
rule applied within the embedded clause, ensuring agreement 
between the reflexive and the embedded subject (which was 
coreferential with the matrix subject). This is illustrated in 
(16a’) and (16c’) below. 


(16) a’. [Steve; wants [Steve; to see himself;.]] 
c’. [Steve; promised Julie, [Steve; to behave himself;.]] 


Then, the rule of Equi-NP deletion deleted the embedded sub- 
ject under coreference with the matrix subject. The notion of 
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cyclic rule application ensured that the reflexivization would 
properly take place in the embedded clause before Equi-NP de- 
letion applied. 

However, in GB theory, a deletion rule such as Equi is not 
part of the syntactic component.‘ Instead, it is argued that an 
empty category (PRO) exists in the embedded subject position, 
which is coindexed with (controlled by) the matrix subject in 
sentences like (16). The relation that holds between the reflex- 
ive and the embedded subject satisfies Principle A of the Bind- 
ing theory; transitivity explains the agreement between the 
reflexive and the matrix subject. This is illustrated in (16a’’) and 
(16c’’) below. 


(16) a’. [Steve; wants [PRO, to see himself;.]] 
ce’. [Steve; promised Julie; [PRO; to behave himself;.]] 


This example shows one way in which positing syntactically real 
empty categories can allow for greater generalities in the state- 
ment of syntactic rules than if no empty category were posited. 
Of course, it must be ensured that the cost of positing an empty 
category to account for some phenomenon is not greater than 
the gain in generalities captured. If this were not controlled, 
various empty elements might be posited with little motivation. 
We will see that the mechanisms involved in regulating empty 
categories are not trivial, since the system of ‘generate freely 
then check’ applies to empty categories as well. However, much 
work in GB theory has shown that the assumption of empty 
categories can be explanatory both in particular syntactic de- 
scriptions and in cross-linguistic variation, and in the rest of this 
book I will assume the reality of empty categories as put forth 
in GB theory. Under this assumption, at the level of S- 
Structure, empty categories will have the structure illustrated in 
(17) below, where X is a variable across category types, de- 
pending on the type of empty category concerned. 


(2 Tinjemn 4 
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2.3.2. Typology of Empty Categories 


PRO is not the only S-Structure realization of an empty cate- 
gory which has been posited. Perhaps the most well-known 
empty category is trace, (notationally represented as fr), the 
empty category left behind by Move a. For example, in (18) 
below, a trace (t) has been left by the movement of the object 
NP Julie to subject position. 


(18) Julie; was seen t; by Steve. 


Since Emonds (1970), the idea of an empty category marking 
an extraction site has been developed into current trace theory, 
which includes ‘chains’ of traces linked to the antecedent (the 
head of the chain) (Chomsky 1982). 

Since overt NP categories can be divided up in terms of their 
pronominal or anaphoric status (see Section 2.2.3. on the 
Binding Theory), it has been proposed that the different types 
of empty NP categories can also be defined in these terms, using 
the features [+ an(aphoric)], [+pr(onominal)]. The definitions 
are partly meaningful, following the technical use of the terms 
‘pronominal’ and ‘anaphoric’ as used within GB theory and 
discussed above. Within this tradition, the use of the term 
‘anaphoric’ is restricted compared with its traditional use. In 
GB, ‘anaphors’ have no intrinsic reference, and must have an 
antecedent to determine reference. While ‘pronominals’ may 
be anaphoric in the traditional sense, in that they may refer 
back to an earlier antecedent, they also may be minimally in- 
dependently referential, that is, they need not have an 
antecedent. More importantly, the distinctions generally hold 
up distributionally. The typology of empty categories, and the 
corresponding overt NP types, is given in (19). 


(19) Typology of Empty Categories 


empty overt 
[—42n, + pri wh-traces R-expressions (‘John’) 
[— ap. 4+ pr) pro pronouns (‘he’) 


[7-an, spr) NP-traces anaphors (‘himself’) 
[+an, +pr] PRO 
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PRO is the empty subject of an embedded infinitive in control 
structures, such as given in (20). 


(20) Steve, wants PRO; to win. 


Because PRO is marked [+ anaphoric, + pronominal], it is sub- 
ject to both principles A and B of the Binding Theory — hence 
it must be both bound and free in its governing category. This 
apparent paradox is overcome by assuming that PRO must 
have no governing category, and hence no governor (the ‘PRO 
theorem’). For an overt category, this is mpossible, because 
without a governor the category would not receive Case. 
Hence, there is no overt analogue to PRO. 

NP-trace and wh-trace are left by the operation of Move a. 
NP-traces (the traces from movement of NPs), as anaphors, 
must be bound within their governing category. This ensures 
the locality of NP movement. Wh-traces (the traces from 
movement of wh-words), as R-expressions, must be A-free. 
(Recall that ‘A-free’ means not bound by an element in an 
A(rgument) position). Thus, wh-movement is movement to an 
A -position (spec of CP).7 Examples are given in (21) and (22), 
respectively. Both NP-trace and wh-trace are symbolized by t. 


(21) Julie; was seen t; by Steve. 
(22) What; did Julie say Steve likes t,? 


The empty category pro is the subject of a large part of this 
book. It is a pronominal; hence it is free in its governing cate- 
gory, and it should have independent reference, just as overt 
pronouns do. It has the same features which an overt pronoun 
has, such as number, gender, and person, but it has no 
phonological specification. It is, in short, a null pronoun. 

pro is the category which most often is considered to be in 
an empty argument position of a language which allows null 
arguments. Some of the history of pro, and its relevance to the 
null argument phenomenon, will be discussed in Chapter Two. 
For completeness, an example is given in (23). 


(23) pro corre. (Spanish) 
(He) runs. 
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2.3.3. Restrictions on Empty Categories 


According to GB theory, empty categories are freely generated, 
then subjected to the relevant principles and sub-theories de- 
scribed above. For example, empty categories are subject to the 
binding theory. The assumption is also usually made that the 
content of an empty category must be ‘recoverable’ in some 
sense. This notion has naturally evolved from the 
‘recoverability of deletion’ idea of the Standard Theory. With 
trace, content is recoverable through reference to the coindexed 
antecedent category. Thus, in (21) above, the object of seeing 
is understood to be Julie, since the trace in object position is 
coindexed with Julie. In (22), the object of Steve’s liking is what 
is being questioned; who, is coindexed with the trace. 

With PRO, (whether coindexed to a referent or arbitrary) 
content is recoverable through control theory. Thus, since PRO 
in (20) is controlled by Julie (given a lexical specification of the 
verb want as a subject controller, as opposed to persuade, for 
which the object is controller), the subject of the embedded 
clause is understood as Julie. For pro, it is often assumed that 
a sufficiently ‘rich’ agreement system will recover the content 
(Taraldsen 1978, Chomsky 1982). However, this is rather 
vague, and has been questioned. The identification (or 
recoverability) of pro will be discussed in detail in Chapter Two. 

In addition, there is one principle of grammar which applies 
exclusively to empty categories, and in particular, to the two 
empty categories created by movement, NP-trace and wh-trace, 
collectively referred to as [e]. 

The Empty Category Principle (ECP) is responsible for the 
subject-object asymmetries which have been found in many 
languages (though not all — see Section 3 in Chapter Two for 
discussion of the lack of so-called ‘that-trace’ effects in some 
null subject languages). In English, extraction from embedded 
object position is more freely allowed than extraction from em- 
bedded subject position. This is illustrated in (24). 


(24) a. [pWho, [jpt; left?]] 
[cp Who; [}pdid Steve see t;?]] 
c. *{cpWho; [}pdid you say [cpthat t; [}pt, left?]]] 
d. [cpWho; [did you say [cpthat t; [jpSteve saw t,?]]]] 
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This difference (and other facts as well) can be captured by 
postulating that wh-trace is subject to the ECP, which is given 
in (25). This principle is discussed in Chomsky (1981, p. 250), 
and extended (including clause (b) of (25b)) by others, notably 
Lasnik and Saito (1984). 


(25) a. Empty Category Principle 
[e] must be properly governed. 


b. Proper Government 
a properly governs B iff 
(a) a governs f and a is lexical, or 
(b) a locally A -binds B 


According to the Empty Category Principle, a trace must be 
governed in one of two ways. It can be governed by a lexical 
item (V, N, A, or P); hence, a trace in object position will be 
properly governed by the verb and will satisfy the ECP (as in 
(24b,d)). Otherwise, the trace must be governed by a category 
in an A -position which is coindexed with it. Since wh- 
movement is usually assumed to be movement to the specifier 
of CP, an A -position, a trace in subject position can be prop- 
erly governed by its antecedent or a trace of its antecedent (as 
in (24a)). Although INFL also governs the subject, it does not 
count as a ‘proper’ governor in English, since it is neither lexi- 
cal, nor does it bind the subject. 

However, when the trace of the antecedent is in a pre-IP 
position which contains both the trace and a_ complementizer 
such as that, as in (24c), then it cannot locally A -bind the sub- 
ject trace, hence nor can it properly govern the embedded sub- 
ject trace. Since the embedded subject trace is not properly 
governed, (24c) is ungrammatical. That the presence of that in 
COMP is sufficient to rule out proper government of the em- 
bedded trace by the intermediate trace is shown by the 
grammaticality of (26) below, which is shown in contrast with 
(24c), repeated as (27). 


(26) [cpWho; [jpdid you say [cpt; [jpt, left? ]]]] 
(27) “[cpWho,; [jpdid you say [_pthat t; [pt; left?]]] 
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In (26), the embedded subject trace can be governed by the 
intermediate trace in the embedded COMP. (26) thus satisfies 
the Empty Category Principle, and it is grammatical. 

As we will see in Chapter Two, the earliest analyses of the 
null subject phenomenon in a GB-oriented framework assumed 
that the null subject did need to satisfy the ECP (Rizzi 1982). 
However, it is now commonly assumed that this is not so. On 
the other hand, the ECP phenomena are themselves far from 
settled, and many variations of this principle and alternative 
explanations exist, including Chomsky (1982), Haik (1984), 
Huang (1982), Kayne (1981), Lasnik and Saito (1984, to ap- 
pear), and Pesetsky (1982). 


3. THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


ASL is a visual-gestural language which uses the hands and face 
as articulators for a language perceived by the eyes. Until very 
recently (and even now, to some extent), ASL was considered 
a derivative of English, and not a very good one at that. On the 
other hand, many people also thought that ‘Sign language’ was 
universal. Both of these are misconceptions. The work most 
often cited as groundbreaking with regard to the independent 
linguistic status of ASL is Stokoe (1960; also Stokoe, Casterline, 
and Croneberg 1965), which breaks down signs into component 
parts which are combined in a sort of ‘phonology’, called 
‘cherology’. 

Since that time, a great deal of work has been done which is 
concerned with American Sign Language. Much of the work 
is psycholinguistic, concerning language acquisition or language 
processing. Another portion of it is pedagogical, regarding the 
teaching of sign language and/or teaching the deaf. Another 
portion of this work is descriptive of the structure of ASL. 
Within this structural work, there are papers in the areas of 
phonology, morphology, syntax, and discourse; as well as 
overviews and edited volumes. However, there still remain 
many questions of data, whether certain complex structures are 
allowed or not, as well as many questions of analyses within 
various theoretical frameworks. 
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Some of the ASL structures which have been described, and 
additional ones not before discussed, will be analyzed in Chap- 
ter Two of this book. First, however, a background description 
of certain aspects of ASL grammar is necessary. In particular, 
I will describe in Sections 3.1 - 3.3 the verb agreement system 
of ASL, and how grammatical relations are expressed by verbs 
which do and those which do not participate in this system. 
My description will for the time being be production based, for 
the sake of readers unfamiliar with the ASL system. The 
structural implementation of this system will be taken up in 
Chapter Two. This system has been described and assumed by 
many of the authors cited above. In Section 3.4, I will discuss 
extraction in ASL, following in the lines of the discussion pre- 
sented in Lillo-Martin (1990). Many sentences with 
topicalization will be used for the arguments made in Chapter 
Two; since extraction constructions in ASL do not mirror those 
of English it is necessary to provide some background here. 


3.1. Nominal Establishment 


Crucial to an understanding of the verb agreement system of 
ASL is the notion of nominal association with loci in the sign- 
ing space. Loci in space can be identified as associated with 
particular NPs. For referents which are physically present in 
the signing situation, the places which they occupy are generally 
understood as their associated loci. Thus, the locus of associ- 
ation normally interpreted as first person reference is the 
signer’s own chest (or the space directly in front of it); the locus 
normally interpreted as second person reference is the 
addressee’s chest, and for those third persons in the immediate 
surroundings, the loci interpreted as third person reference are 
the places at which these third persons are located. Association 
of present referents with loci in signing space is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

Pronominal reference is made by indicating the locus asso- 
ciated with the intended referent. Thus, pronominal reference 
interpreted as first person is made by the signer pointing to her 
own chest, second person pronominal reference is made by 
pointing to the addressee’s chest, and third person pronouns, 
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Cp 


SIGNER 


FIGURE 1. Association of present referents with loci 
in signing space 


Illustration copyright Ursula Bellugi, The Salk Institute for Biological 
Studies, La Jolla, CA, 92037. 


when the referents are actually present, are likewise made by 
pointing to the appropriate persons. The /1/ handshape (index 
finger only projecting from a closed fist) is used for personal 
pronominal reference; /B/ (all four fingers extended and closed 
together) for possessive reference; and /A/ (closed fist with 
thumb extended) for reflexives.? I will use the glosses PRO- 
NOUN, POSS, and SELF, respectively, annotated for the locus 
of reference, for these indexic pronominal forms. 

For referents which are not physically present, abstract loci 
in the signing space in front of the signer’s body (generally to 
the right and left side; Behan and Petitto 1980) can be associ- 
ated with each referent. This is accomplished by producing the 
sign for the referent at some arbitrary locus in space, or making 
the sign and then pointing to the locus with the index finger, 
or by eye gaze in the direction of the locus while making the 
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sign. These loci are labelled in examples with subscript letters 
from the beginning of the alphabet. These subscripts a, b, c do 
not correspond to any particular locus on the right or left side. 
However within an utterance or discourse, the same letter will 
be used to stand for the same locus throughout. 

Once NPs are associated with loci in this way, the signer can 
then refer to these loci in space in the manner described above 
for present referents in order to refer to the NPs established 
there. Note that the pronominal form, aside from its specific 
locus, is thus the same in the case of present referents and 
non-present referents. That is, the pronominal form consists 
of a pointing gesture indicating the intended locus. An example 
of the association of non-present referents with abstract loci is 
given in Figure 2.10 


FIGURE 2. Association of non-present referents with 
abstract loci in signing space. 


Illustration copyright Ursula Bellugi, The Salk Institute for Biological 
Studies, La Jolla, CA, 92037. 
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After a signer has associated ‘John’ with a locus on her right 
side, the signer can use a pronominal sign indicating this locus 
as a pronoun for John. The association of abstract loci with 
non-present referents remains throughout a discourse until a 
new framework is established. A pronominal sign indicating a 
locus labeled 6 is illustrated in Figure 3. 


FIGURE 3. Pronominal sign agreeing with locus b. 


Illustration copyright Ursula Bellugi, The Salk Institute for Biological 
Studies, La Jolla, CA, 92037. 


An important fact about this system is that the number of dif- 
ferent referents is theoretically unlimited. If there are three in- 
dividuals who figure in a particular narrative that the signer is 
relating, then three loci will be established in space. If there are 
five or seven or ten individuals, the signer could divide up the 
space with that many distinct loci, but this tends not to be done, 
perhaps because of perceptual and memory factors. This sys- 
tem of indexed pronouns thus resembles more the covert refer- 
ential indices used for semantic interpretation than it does the 
listable, categorically distinct pronouns of spoken languages 
(Lacy 1974). 
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Lillo-Martin and Klima (1990) thus propose that in the 
signer’s lexicon is only one pronoun form; but unlike the case 
for spoken languages, the referential indices assigned to prono- 
minals are phonologically realized in ASL, as differences in the 
locational direction of the PRONOUN sign. Meier (1990) also 
argues that there is no formal distinction between second and 
third person in ASL.!! For the purposes of this book, pronom- 
inal signs will be considered instances of the sign PRONOUN 
with an overt index, and the issues concerning interpretation 
will not be discussed. Furthermore, in the notation used here, 
the subscript f, unlike a, b, c mentioned above, will be used to 
indicate the locus of the signer’s body, normally interpreted as 
first person reference. (In more complicated discourse situ- 
ations, involving a shift of the signing referential framework, 

RONOUN is not interpreted as first person reference. See 
Lillo-Martin and Klima 1990 for more discussion.) 


3.2. Verb Agreement 


The ASL verb agreement system makes use of the association 
of nominals with loci described above. ASL has a class of verbs 
which may take agreement morphology, and a class which does 
not (Fischer and Gough 1978, Padden 1983). When agreement 
morphology is present, it is manifested in the following way. 
Agreement is signaled by a change in the movement dimension 
of the verb root. Under this modulation, for a large set of 
verbs, the sign begins at the locus which the subject occupies, 
and terminates at the locus of the object.!2 With present 
referents, for example, the sentence for ‘I hate you’, consists of 
the root sign HATE marked initially for agreement with the 
subject (articulated so that the movement begins at the signer), 
and finally for agreement with the object (movement is thus 
toward the addressee): MHATE,. For referents which are not 
present, the verb is executed between the abstract loci. Thus, 
if John is associated with a locus to the signer’s right (here 
called a), and Mary is associated with a locus to the signer’s left 
(b), then movement of the sign HATE from the locus on the 
right to the locus on the left (HATE,) means, ‘John hates 
Mary’. Similarly, if the verb moves from the locus on the left 
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A se locus on the right (,HATE,), it means, ‘Mary hates 
ohn’. 

Thus, ASL verbs do not indicate the common person and 
number agreement, but agreement with actual referents. If the 
referents are plural, number is marked in ASL along with the 
referential loci. Number is marked in one of the following four 
ways: (a) The group of referents can be associated with a sin- 
gle locus and referred to as a group. (b) For dual referents, a 
special dual form of agreement can be used, utilizing two loci 
and movements. (c) A mulitple inflection can be used which 
indicates a range of loci by a sweeping motion. (d) An ex- 
haustive inflection can be used which indicates each of a range 
of loci by an iterated, displacing motion. These agreement 
forms will be indicated in glosses using multiple subscripts, such 
as “GIVE,.., SEE,;. 

An example of the locus association and verb agreement 
morphology system is illustrated in Figure 4. The utterance 
consists of first associating the dog with a locus on the signer’s 
left, a. This association is achieved by making the sign for 
DOG followed by a pronominal (,PRONOUN) indicating locus 
a. (See also section 4.1 of Chapter Two.) The cat is then as- 
sociated with a locus on the signer’s right, b. The following 
sentence consists of the verb ‘bite’, which is marked for agree- 
ment with a as subject and b as object (,BITE,); thus, it is in- 
terpreted as, ‘The dog bites the cat’. If the verb had been 
marked for agreement with b as subject and a as object 
(,BITE,, moving from right to left, instead of left to right), it 
would have meant, ‘The cat bites the dog’. 

As Padden (1983) points out, the subject agreement marker 
is optional. Although it is not clear whether there are any re- 
strictions (grammatical or semantic) on the optionality of 
agreement, as I will show in Chapter Two there are effects on 
the use of null arguments. When an inflectable verb is not 
marked for subject agreement, a neutral locus in the center of 
signing space is used for the beginning of the verb. On the 
- other hand, as long as a locus is established for an object, 
agreement with that locus is obligatory. 

Not all verbs, however, can be marked for agreement. Al- 
though there are phonological distinctions which tend to dif- 
ferentiate verbs which do and do not mark agreement, there are 
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BITE, 
(He - i.e., the dog) bites (her - i.e., the cat). 


FIGURE 4. ASL verb agreement morphology. 


Illustration. copyright Ursula Bellugi, The Salk Institute for Biological Studies, 
La Jolla, CA, 92037. 


exceptions. I will assume that each verb’s inflectability is 
marked in the lexicon. For verbs which cannot take agreement 
morphology, called ‘Plain verbs’ by Padden (1983), SVO word 
order serves to mark grammatical relations. Deviations in SVO 
order, with both plain and inflecting verbs, occur via a produc- 
tive process of topicalization, which is also marked in ASL by 
a specific facial gesture and by the rhythmic grouping of the 
signs.13 An example of word order and overt pronouns used 
with plain verbs is given in Figure 5. 

A further class of ASL verbs is that which Padden (1983) 
terms ‘Spatial’ verbs. Spatial verbs show agreement marking, 
but rather than marking person or number agreement with 
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2DOG s;CAT 


sPRONOUN LIKE - RONOUN 
She (i.e., the cat) likes him (i.e., the dog). 


FIGURE 5S. A plain verb with SVO order. 


Illustration copyright Ursula Bellugi, The Salk Institute for Biological Studies, 
La Jolla, CA, 92037. 


personal referents, they agree with spatial referents. As Padden 
shows, these are different from person agreement in that the loci 
represent physical locations rather than referents. Thus, in the 
ASL sentence meaning ‘John walked from California to New 
York,’ the spatial verb WALK agrees with ‘California’ and 
‘New York’, not with ‘John’. Spatial verbs also include those 
verbs known as Classifier verbs, or predicates of movement and 
location (Supalla 1986). As Padden (1983, 1990) shows, the 
properties of spatial verbs are very different from those of 
inflecting verbs, with respect to agreement and referents. I will 
generally not include spatial verbs in this discussion. 
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3.3. Is Agreement in ASL Inflection or Cliticization? 


Throughout the above discussion, I have assumed that agree- 
ment in ASL is an inflectional process rather than a process of 
cliticization. If this difference is significant theoretically, this 
assumption is, of course, subject to question, especially since 
the loci used in the agreement system are exactly the same loci 
that are used in pronominalization.!4 In the next subsection, I 
will argue that morphologically, ASL agreement is an 
inflectional rather than a cliticizational process. In the follow- 
ing subsection, I will discuss some of the syntactic effects of 
deciding that ASL agreement is inflectional rather than 
cliticizational.!15 Throughout this section, I will use the term 
‘agreement’ as ambiguous between agreement phenomena 
which are instantiated by inflection versus those instantiated by 
clitics. 


3.3.1. Morphological Characteristics of Cliticization vs. Inflection 


Zwicky and Pullum (1983) have proposed a classification to 
separate cliticization from inflection. They list four character- 
istics distinguishing clitics from affixes, based on the primary 
distinction that “word-clitic combinality is largely governed by 
SYNTACTIC considerations”, while stem-affix combinality is 
governed by “MORPHOLOGICAL and/or LEXICAL” 
factors.16 These characteristics are given in (28) below. 


(28) Zwicky and Pullum (1983) 
A.  Clitics can exhibit a low degree of selection with 
respect to their hosts, while affixes exhibit a high 


degree of selection with respect to their stems. 


B. Arbitrary gaps in the set of combinations are more 
characteristic of affixed words than of clitic groups. 


C. Morphophonological idiosyncrasies are more 
characteristic of affixed words than of clitic groups. 
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D. Semantic idiosyncrasies are more characteristic of 
affixed words than of clitic groups. 


Zwicky and Pullum use these criteria in analyzing the English 
morpheme n’t, which is of course not the type of element under 
consideration here; however, others have used these criteria to 
judge the status of agreement elements (for example, 
Georgopoulos 1986 for Palauan, Saxon 1986 for Dogrib). 
Zwicky and Pullum use these criteria to decide that n’t is an 
inflectional affix rather than a clitic. In (29A-D) following are 
examples Zwicky and Pullum use for making their decision re- 
garding n’t. 


(29) A. I don’t try not to pay attention; I just can’t 
help it. 
*] don’t tryn’t to pay attention. 
Would the police have not been informed? 
*Would the police haven’t been informed? 


B. may *mayn’t 
am *amn’t 
*ai ain’t 
C. do [du] don’t [dont] 
will [wll] won't [wont] 
shall [sal] shan’t [s ent] 


D. You musn’t go home 
= MUST (NOT (YOU GO HOME)) 
* NOT (MUST (YOU GO HOME)) 
You can’t go home 
= NOT (CAN (YOU GO HOME)) 
# CAN (NOT (YOU GO HOME)) 


Let me then apply these tests to the agreement system of 
American Sign Language. How does the ASL agreement sys- 
tem measure up to Zwicky and Pullum’s criteria? 
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Criterion A. Clitics can exhibit a low degree of se- 
lection with respect to their hosts, while affixes exhibit 
a high degree of selection with respect to their stems. 


ASL agreement is notoriously selective. There are several 
classes of ASL verbs (pointed out by Fischer and Gough 1978, 
also discussed by Padden 1983 and others). Padden discusses 
four separate verb classes: Inflecting, Plain, Spatial, and 
Classifier. The inflecting verbs can exhibit agreement 
morphology; the others do not. Although there-is a tendency 
toward a phonological difference separating the Inflecting from 
the Plain verbs (Plain verbs are often made with body contact, 
while Inflecting verbs usually do not have body contact), there 
are exceptions to this tendency, and presumably the agreement 
capabilities for each verb must be listed in the lexicon. Some 
examples of the difference between Inflecting and Plain verbs 
are given in (30). 


(30) GIVE, LOOK-AT, HATE, INFORM 
take agreement 
ACCEPT, APPLY, LIKE, THINK 
do not take agreement 


The next criterion proposed by Zwicky and Pullum is given be- 
low as Criterion B. 


Criterion B. Arbitrary gaps in the set of combinations 
are more characteristic of affixed words than of clitic 
groups. 


Even within the class of ASL verbs which take agreement, some 
verbs take both subject and direct object agreement, while oth- 
ers take subject and indirect object agreement and still others 
take direct or indirect object agreement only.!?_ This is illus- 
trated in (31). 


(31) KICK — agrees with subject and direct object 
GIVE agrees with subject and indirect object 
SEE agrees with direct object only 
TELL agrees with indirect object only 
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Zwicky and Pullum’s third criterion (C) is given below. 


Criterion C. Morphophonological idiosyncrasies are 
more characteristic of affixed words than of clitic 
groups. 


The phonological realization of first person agreement forms, 
for example, is idiosyncratic. For most verbs, final contact with 
the signer’s body is optional with first person object agreement. 
However, for some verbs, final contact is never achieved, as 
shown in (32). This seems to be a morphophonological idio- 
syncrasy of these verbs. 


(32) GIVE, TELL, final contact with body 
SEND, FEED, no final contact with body 


Finally, the fourth criterion is given in (D). 


Criterion D. Semantic idiosyncrasies are more charac- 
teristic of affixed words than of clitic groups. 


Some verbs move from the locus of the object to the locus of 
the subject, instead of vice-versa. This has been called a 
‘semantic’ difference (e.g. by Friedman 1975), formulated in 
terms of semantic thematic structure; under such an analysis 
these verbs would be classified as agreeing initially with the pa- 
tient. However, this difference could also be considered a syn- 
tactic difference when put in terms of grammatical relations. 
Padden’s (1983) analysis for these verbs, which she calls 
‘backwards’ verbs, classifies them as agreeing initially with the 
grammatical object. Examples of these verbs are given in (33). 


(33) COPY, STEAL, TAKE, INVITE 
have ‘backwards’ agreement 


A summary of the ASL results is given in (34). 
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(34) ASL ‘Verb Agreement’ shows 
A. 


High selection (HATE vs. LIKE) 
B. Arbitrary gaps (KICK vs. SEE) 
C. Morphophonological 

idiosyncrasies (GIVE; vs. SEND,) 
D. Semantic idiosyncrasies (GIVE vs. TAKE) 


Thus, if the criteria proposed by Zwicky and Pullum are deci- 
sive, one could conclude that ASL ‘Verb Agreement’ is an 
inflectional process rather than a process of cliticization. 

Further differences between the cliticization and inflection 
analyses of ASL verb agreement can be seen from the the dis- 
cussion of ASL pronominal clitics in Padden (1990). Padden 
argues that plain verbs can be marked with pronominal clitics, 
which appear-on the surface very similar to agreement; how- 
ever, she shows that verbs marked with these clitics have dif- 
ferent properties from verbs marked with agreement. For 
example, these clitic markers are ambiguous as to whether they 
mark subject or object, whereas agreement makes a distinction. 
In addition, the same pronominal clitics can appear with nouns 
and adjectives as well as verbs, while agreement can only appear 
on verbs. For these and other reasons, Padden distinguishes 
between plain verbs marked with pronoun clitics and inflecting 
verbs marked with agreement. I take her arguments as sup- 
porting the hypothesis that agreement in ASL is inflection, not 
cliticization. 


3.3.2. Syntactic Distinctions between Inflection and Cliticization 


If ASL agreement is analyzed as inflectional rather than 
cliticizational from a morphological perspective, what impact 
might this make on syntactic analyses? First, I need to make a 
distinction between two different types of analyses of 
cliticization. In one, called ‘the movement theory’, clitics are 
generated in the NP argument position. A movement transfor- 
mation then moves the clitic to a position adjacent to the verb 
(possibly Chomsky-adjoined). This analysis was employed by 
Kayne (1975), Quicoli (1980), and others, and neatly explained 
why overt lexical NPs could not co-occur with clitics (so-called 
‘clitic doubling’) in French. However, more recent analyses as- 
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sume that clitics are generated in their clitic positions, without 
a movement analysis. This type of analysis is used by Borer 
O83) Jaeggh (1981), Rivas (1977), and Strozer (1976), among 
others. 

ASL allows overt pronouns to be realized with agreement 
morphology, without semantic restrictions. This doubling is il- 
lustrated in (35). 


(35) PRONOUN aATE; PRONOUN. 
He hates me. 


It was structures such as (35) which the movement analysis of 
Kayne (1975) was trying to prohibit, since the related structures 
are ungrammatical in French. Under a movement analysis of 
cliticization, with a cliticization analysis of ASL agreement, 
structures such as (35) would have to be derived via some kind 
of a copying rule. This is not needed with an inflection analysis 
of ASL agreement. 

A further argument that clitics are distinct from agreement 
in ASL, under either the movement analysis or the non- 
movement analysis of clitics, comes from controlled PRO 
(Equi-type) sentences, as illustrated in (36). 


(36) a. *STEVE TRY ,PRONOUN ,SEND, PAPER 
TIMELY. 
Steve; tried he; to (he-) send the paper on time. 


b. * STEVE TRY ,PN-,SEND; PAPER TIMELY. 
Steve; tried (he;) to (he-) send the paper on time. 


c. STEVE TRY ,SEND, PAPER TIMELY. 
Steve tried to (he-) send the paper on time. 


In these sentences, an overt pronoun is not allowed in the em- 
bedded subject position (see 36a). Neither is a reduced form of 
the overt pronoun, in which the handshape of the pronoun is 
partially assimilated with the handshape of the verb, and the 
pronoun is not articulated separately (this is indicated by ,PN- 
in 36b). However, the verb in the embedded clause can be 
marked for subject agreement, as in (36c). 
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Under a movement theory analysis of cliticization, (36c) 
would have to be derived from a structure in which a clitic 
pronoun occured in the embedded subject position under a 
control verb. Here, the clitic pronoun would appear in a posi- 
tion in which no overt pronoun would be acceptable; and the 
cliticization would be an obligatory rule. Under either analysis, 
the clitic in (36c) would also be caseless, if clauses embedded 
under verbs like TRY have the properties of infinitives (there is 
no overt tense marking on ASL verbs). Thus, in either case, the 
inflection analysis of ASL agreement is preferred. With this 
analysis, the embedded subject position is obligatorily empty, 
as is usually the case for an obligatory control verb, and no 
further explanations need be made. 

Under the non-movement analysis of cliticization, few syn- 
tactic differences remain between a cliticization and an 
inflection analysis of ASL agreement. For the reasons given 
above, including the morphological evidence and the PRO sen- 
tences, I will assume that ASL agreement is an inflectional 
process. In Chapter Two I will present an analysis of the verb 
agreement which is clearly similar to several analyses proposed 
for pronominal cliticization. 


3.4. Extraction in ASL 


In Lillo-Martin (1990), I discuss wh-movement in ASL.!8 The 
examples in this paper show that in ASL, in both embedded and 
matrix wh-questions, the distance which wh-words can move is 
limited. The proper generalization seems to be that a wh-word 
cannot be moved out of an embedded sentence. Wh-words can 
front in matrix questions, or they can remain in situ. The ex- 
ception is embedded questions under matrix verbs like 
WONDER, and ASK. In these sentences the embedded CP does 
require a [+ WH] item. Examples of wh-questions in matrix 
(37) and embedded (38-39) clauses are given below. 
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whgq 
(37) a. ,WHAT, ,JULIE EAT t,? 
What, did Julie eat t,? 


whg 
b. JULIE ,SEE, ,WHO? 
Who, did Julie see t,? 


whg 
(38) a. *,WHO, ,STEVE FEEL JULIE LIKE t,? 
whq 
b. ,STEVE FEEL JULIE LIKE ,WHO? 
Who, does Steve think Julie likes t,? 


whg 
(39) a. *,WHO; ,SSTEVE WONDER JULIE LIKE t,? 
h 


ee es ee ge ee Se oiel Wd 
. STEVE WONDER JULIE LIKE ,;WHO? 
whq 
c. ,»STEVE WONDER ,WHO, JULIE LIKE t,? 
Steve wonders who, Julie likes t,. 


These examples show that extraction in ASL is more limited 
than extraction in English. The same limitations are found in 
topicalization, which will be important for the discussion in 
Chapter Two. The main points of importance to the following 
chapters are (1) extraction cannot take place out of an embed- 
ded clause, and (2) wh-movement cannot land (even temporar- 
ily) a wh-word in an embedded spec of CP, with the exception 
noted above of matrix verbs like WONDER, for which the em- 
bedded spec of CP must have a [+ WH] element. For the 
present purposes then, let me suggest that no matrix verbs in 
ASL are unmarked for the type of complement sentence they 
are subcategorized for. Verbs such as WONDER, as in English, 
subcategorize for [+ WH] complements. However in ASL, un- 
like English, verbs such as THINK, KNOW, and FEEL subcat- 
egorize for [- WH] complements and [— TOP] complements 
rather than unmarked complements, and therefore in ASL 
[+ WH] or [+ TOP] words are not allowed to land in the em- 
bedded pre-IP positions on the way to the matrix clause. Long 
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distance movement violates subjacency, so the only option left 
for wh-movement is for the wh-word to remain in situ. For 
topicalization, as will be seen, resumptive pronouns provide 
another very productive option. 


4. LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 
4.1. Learnability 


There are two issues in learnability which I would like to men- 
tion, as I will make certain assumptions throughout the book 
based on learnability theory. The assumptions I make are fairly 
common within the Principles and Parameters framework (e.g., 
Baker and McCarthy 1981, Hornstein and Lightfoot 1981, 
Matthews and Demopoulos 1989, Roeper and Williams 1987, 
Wexler and Culicover 1980). 

First, I assume that children do not receive direct negative 
evidence. This would consist of ungrammatical sentences 
marked as such; it is arguably not available from corrections 
or responses to children’s utterances (see Brown and Hanlon 
1970, Morgan and Travis 1989). Hence, a linguistic theory 
must make language learnable on the basis of positive evidence. 

I do allow for the possibility of indirect negative evidence 
(Chomsky 1981; Lasnik 1989a). If a child’s grammar produces 
some kind of structure, he will expect to hear it in his input. If 
he does not, this might be taken as indirect negative evidence, 
that the expected structure is not heard because it is not gram- 
matical. Indirect negative evidence has been cited as a possible 
factor in the acquisition of null and overt arguments. However, 
it is not used in the analysis I will propose. 

The other crucial learnability issue concerns the so-called 
Subset Principle (Dell 1981, Berwick 1985). Ifa child hypothe- 
sizes a grammar which produces sentences which consititute a 
superset of the sentences of the target grammar, it would seem 
that negative evidence would be necessary to retreat to the 
correct grammar. In order to avoid this, the Subset Principle 
advises the child to choose the subset grammar as the initial 
hypothesis. Then, if positive evidence that sentences from out- 
side the hypothesized grammar are grammatical comes in, the 
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child can change his or her grammar. If the child were to 
choose the superset, such evidence for change would not be 
available. Under some views, the Subset Principle is part of the 
child’s language learning device (Wexler and Manzini 1987), so 
the child must compute the sentences generated by different 
grammatical hypotheses in order to choose the subset. Under 
other views, the subset grammar is simply the unmarked, initial 
hypothesis supplied by UG. I will adopt the latter version of 
the Subset Principle, assuming that the subset language is the 
child’s first hypothesis as given by UG. 


4.2. The Acquisition of ASL 


A great deal of research over the last ten years has shown that 
the acquisition of ASL is comparable in many ways to the ac- 
quisition of spoken languages. Although research has been 
done on other groups, the discussion below applies to a specific 
subset of deaf children, those raised by deaf parents using ASL, 
which constitutes only 5-10% of deaf children. Only in this 
group of children is the language input consistent enough for 
these claims to be made at present. The findings from these 
studies overwhelmingly show that deaf children go through the 
same developmental processes and stages to those found in 
hearing children. (See Bellugi and Klima 1982, Hoffmeister and 
Wilbur 1980, Hoffmeister 1982, and Newport and Meier 1985 
for reviews of recent research. Other major works include the 
dissertations of Hoffmeister 1978a, Kantor 1982, Launer 1982, 
Loew 1984, Meier 1982, Petitto 1983a, Supalla 1982.) One ca- 
veat needs to be made, however. Although much work has 
been done on the early stages of the acquisition of ASL, and 
some work has looked at discourse processes, relatively little 
work has concentrated on complex syntax. 

I will review here briefly some studies dn the early stages of 
the acquisition of ASL. This review will serve two purposes. 
First, it will set the stage for the acquisition studies to be dis- 
cussed in Chapter Three by showing that in general it is plausi- 
ble to take the acquisition of ASL as an appropriate 
comparison to the acquisition of spoken language, since the 
stages gone through are so similar. Second, it will provide the 
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background for the acquisition of the particular structures dis- 
cussed in Chapter Three. 


4.2.1. Early Acquisition 


Many studies report that deaf children (or hearing children of 
deaf parents, learning ASL as a native language), will acquire 
their first signs as early as five and a half months, with the re- 
ported average around eight and a half months (see for exam- 
ple, Bonvillian, Orlansky, and Novack 1983, McIntire 1977). 
On the other hand, hearing children do not utter their first 
spoken words until about one year, although the exact time 
varies from child to child. 

However, Petitto (1988) argues that young deaf children do 
not sign earlier than hearing children speak, based on her 
studies of deaf children learning ASL and LSQ (La Langue des 
Signes Québécoise), and hearing children learning English and 
French. Rather, she claims that the first linguistic signs or 
words do not emerge until 14-20 months for either deaf or 
hearing children. In addition, both groups of children will 
produce communicative gestures before the age of one year, yet 
Petitto claims that these pre-linguistic gestures differ from lin- 
guistic naming in fundamental ways.!9 Petitto’s arguments are 
based on a concentrated distinction between linguistic signs and 
nonlinguistic gestures, based on criteria of form, function, and 
meaning. 

Newport and Meier (1990) review the evidence on both sides 
of this dispute. They determine that the evidence does seem to 
favor a sign advantage for first words, though not as large as 
some researchers had claimed. They conclude that the basis for 
the earlier development of signs has to do with the maturation 
of the cognitive components underlying language, signed and 
spoken. They do note that this early advantage for sign, if it is 
real, does not extend into early sign combinations. This sup- 
ports the hypothesis that the advantage is maturationally, not 
linguistically based. 

Somewhere between 1;0 and 2;0, deaf babies pass through a 
one-sign stage. The signs used at this stage are semantically 
similar to the first words to emerge in hearing children (Bellugi 
and Klima 1972, Ellenberger and Steyaert 1978). Bellugi and 
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Klima (1972) say, of the first deaf child they investigated, 
“Pola’s sign vocabulary seems to cover the full range of con- 
cepts expressed by hearing children of comparable age” (p. 64). 

The first forms produced include the so-called ‘frozen’ forms 
of adult ASL (signs like MOTHER , which are non-inflectable). 
In addition, monomorphemic forms with no internal deriva- 
tional, or inflectional morphology are used when a 
polymorphemic form would be required. The child also seems 
to strip off morphology (Launer 1982; Meier 1982); or, when 
complex morphological forms are used by children, there is 
reason to believe that for the child these are unanalyzed 
amalgams (Newport and Supalla 1980). 

Following the one-word stage, two-sign combinations ap- 
pear. Although some researchers have claimed that the two- 
sign stage is also precocious in deaf children (McIntire 1977 
reports two-sign utterances at 10 months), most now put it 
around one-and-a-half years, which is the same as usually re- 
ported for hearing children. Newport and Ashbrook (1977) ex- 
amined the semantic characteristics of early multi-sign 
combinations, in particular, the relations of existence, action, 
location, state, datives, instruments, and intentions. They 
found that, “the sequence in which these semantic relations 
emerged was approximately the same as that for children 
learning English, despite the difference in the modality of the 
languages and the consequent differences in the syntactic means 
of expression in the two languages” (p. 18). 

Within the early multi-sign stage, word order seems to con- 
sistently be SVO, SV, and VO (Fischer 1973, Hoffmeister 
1978b), all consistent with Padden’s (1983) analysis of subject- 
predicate as the underlying sign order of ASL. Along with this 
strict sign order, the young deaf child’s productions are usually 
bereft of morphology. The issues of the development of sign 
order and verbal morphology will be taken up in more detail in 
Chapter Three. 


4.2.2. Modality Effects 
Because ASL uses the visual-gestural modality, it is open to 


some effects of visual iconicity which spoken languages cannot 
exploit. In fact, some signs and ASL processes are iconically 
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based, showing some sort of congruence between the referent 
and the referand. Because of this, an interesting question in 
acquisition studies of ASL has arisen: Does the modality in 
some way facilitate the acquisition of language? Several studies 
have looked at the acquisition of particular structures of ASL 
in an attempt to answer this question. 

For example, the deictic pronominal system in ASL uses the 
actual locations of real world referents as loci towards which 
pointing signs are directed (see Section 3). Hearing children 
traditionally have problems acquiring the appropriate referents 
for the pronouns for ‘me’ and ‘you’, and they make errors 
showing that it is the shifting nature of the meaning of these 
words that cause the problems. In ASL, however, the sign for 
‘me’ takes the form of the signer pointing to his or her own 
chest. Since this makes the referent immediately clear, it might 
be a trivial sign for the deaf child to learn. 

Petitto (1983a,b) examined this question and found that, in 
fact, deaf children do make shifting errors with first- and 
second-person pronouns, similar to the errors made by hearing 
children. Petitto shows that at 1;10 to 2;3, one child she studied 
longitudinally apparently understood the sign glossed as YOU 
to mean herself — a mistake common to hearing children ac- 
quiring a spoken language. By 2;3, pronoun reversal errors 
were resolved; this is in the same age range found for hearing 
children. Petitto concluded that regardless of the iconicity in 
the visual modality, the deaf child must go through a transition 
from pre-linguistic gestural communication to linguistic com- 
petence, suggesting that the same language-learning strategies 
are used by deaf and hearing children. 

As another example, the verb agreement system of ASL af- 
fects the direction of movement of the verb, in a way which is 
often mimetic-looking. Meier (1981, 1982) asked whether the 
acquisition of this verb agreement system with present referents 
was facilitated by mimetic qualities or by spatial analogy. 
Meier points out that for a language like Turkish, in which ex- 
tremely rich verb morphology is regular, segmentable, and 
stressed, acquisition of verb agreement is rather early (2;0-2:4, 
according to Slobin 1982). However, in Serbo-Croatian, 
Russian, and English, the acquisition of verb morphology is 
later, around age three years (although the Serbo-Croatian and 
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Russian systems are also extremely rich). Meier claims that 
under a morphological model, as contrasted to a mimetic model 
or a spatial analogy model, the acquisition of ASL verb 
morphology should also be later, since ASL “agreement 
morphemes are not discrete, segmentable, stressable, or 
syllabic” (1981, p. 95). 

As an example, Meier says that the form of the sign GIVE 
which is inflected for first person subject and second person 
object, ,GIVE,, has mimetic characteristics - it resembles a 
mime of me giving to you. The form of GIVE inflected for two 
distinct third person arguments ,GIVE, is not mimetic; it does 
not resemble a mime of him giving to her. Rather, it is spatially 
analogic: the movement of the verb resembles the movement 
of the object being given as it is transferred from him to her. 
Under a morphological model, both of these forms involve 
subject and object agreement markers. 

Meier studied three deaf children longitudinally, and 10 deaf 
children in an imitation study, and found in fact that their ac- 
quisition did not seem to be facilitated by either modality in- 
fluence. His data findings are consistent with those of Fischer 
(1973), Hoffmeister (1978a), and Kantor (1982). At the early 
ages, as mentioned above, the deaf children used uninflected 
forms, relying on word order to signify grammatical relations. 
Around age three, the deaf children used verb agreement with 
present referents, including overgeneralizing agreement to verbs 
which do not take it. The deaf children did not use verb agree- 
ment with present referents correctly (at a criterion of 90% us- 
age in obligatory contexts for three successive language 
samples) until approximately 3;3. 

Since he found the acquisition of verb agreement with pres- 
ent referents to be after the third year, and since the latest forms 
to be mastered were those with the most complex verbal 
morphology, Meier concluded that the modality did not facili- 
tate the acquisition of the verb agreement system, and that a 
morphological model of the acquisition of ASL verb agreement 
fit the data best. 

Finally, another area of ASL in which the modality could 
have an influence for development is verbs of movement and 
location (also called classifiers). With this construction, certain 
handshapes are used to represent semantic classes, while the 
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movement within the same forms represents location or path 
of movement of the agreeing argument. In this case, movement 
is being used to represent movement, and in this congruence 
sense the forms are iconic. 

Supalla (1982; also Newport and Supalla 1980) provides a 
morphological account of these verbs which shows them to be 
highly complex and grammatically constrained. Supalla also 
studied the acquisition of this construction (as did Ellenberger 
and Steyaert 1978, Kantor 1980, and Newport 1982), to deter- 
mine the effect of the modality on acquisition. These studies 
found that young deaf children until 2;9 use only frozen forms 
or incorrect simple combinations within classifier verbs. From 
2;11 to 3;6, some simple combinations are used correctly, al- 
though some morphemes are still omitted or used incorrectly. 
Interestingly, some forms are produced in which morphemes 
which should combine simultaneously are performed sequen- 
tially. The resultant forms are incongruent with the movements 
they represent, indicating that the child is using a morphological 
analysis rather than a mimetic or analogic representation. In 
these forms, the errors produced by the young child are less 
mimetic than the correct forms would be. By 5;6, most forms 
are produced correctly, although Kantor (1980) finds errors as 
late as 8 years of age. 

Thus, although from a descriptive point of view, deictics, 
parts of the verb agreement system, and verbs of movement and 
location do show varying degrees of iconicity, these aspects of 
the modality do not seem to influence the course of acquisition 
of ASL. Given natural language input, the acquisition of ASL 
seems to follow a linguistically-driven course, showing remark- 
able similarities to the developmental course of spoken lan- 
guages. 

Additional findings regarding the acquisition of ASL, in 
particular in the areas of verb agreement and pronominal ref- 
erence, will follow in Chapter Three. For a more comprehen- 
sive review of the studies outlined above and related material, 
the reader is referred to Newport and Meier (1985), which is a 
thorough review of studies on the acquisition of ASL. 
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1 | have in mind here especially the so-called Government-Binding theory of 
Chomsky (1981, 1986a, 1986b), and related works, which is the theoretical 
framework within which the analyses of this book are conducted. 

2 It might be suggested that a visual-gestural language falls outside of the scope 
of Universal Grammar. However, much research on the structure of ASL, 
including that reported here, argues in favor of including ASL (and by exten- 
sion, other sign languages as well) in the database for the construction of UG. 
3 See Lillo-Martin (1986b) for discussion of data from the breakdown of ASL 
which is also relevant to the proposals of UG. 

4 This quotation was pointed out by Sandy Chung. 

5 These definitions begin with Reinhart (1976), who adapted the idea of 
‘command’ from Langacker (1969), which in turn was drawn on the idea of 
‘in construction with’ from Klima (1964). 

6 The only deletion rules which are allowed are the so-called ‘stylistic’ deletion 
rules which apply at PF. All deletions are subject to a principle o 
recoverability, which has not been fully characterized. a 
7 In Chomsky’s (1986a) framework, the sentence (formerly S ), is defined as 
a complementizer phrase (CP), whose head is COMP, the node for 
complementizers such as that. Wh-words are argued to move to the specifier 
of CP (spec CP), an A -position. The former S is now the projection of he oa 
or IP. 

8 Overviews and edited volumes, covering work in ASL phonology, 
morphology, and syntax, include Baker and Battison (1980), Bellugi and 
Studdert-Kennedy (1980), Caccamise and Hicks (1978), Fischer and Siple 
(1990), Friedman (1977), Klima and Bellugi (1979), Lane and Grosjean 
(1980), Lucas (1990), Siple (1978), Stokoe (1977, 1980), and Wilbur (1979, 
1987). 

9 The so-called reflexive form in ASL is not the same as reflexives in English, 
as discussed by Fischer and Johnson (1982). Much further research is needed 
on reflexives in ASL. 

10 Liddell (1990) argues that the association of nominals with loci in space is 
actually a relationship of location fixing, rather than referential equality. This 
means that a locus is determined to be the /ocation of the referent, rather than 
a point representing the referent. For the present purposes, the term ‘loci’ and 
the indices used to represent loci will abstract away from this distinction. 

11 Meier (1990) and Lillo-Martin and Klima (1990) disagree, however, re- 
garding the first- vs. second-person pronoun distinction. In the single pronoun 
with indices system proposed by Lillo-Martin.and Klima, no distinction is 
made between first, second, and third persons. However, in Meier’s system, 
first and non-first are distinguished. 

12 Fisher and Gough (1978) state that some verbs are ‘locational’ in their 
manifestation of verb agreement. ‘Locational’ verbs do not move, but are 
oriented in the locus of the subject toward the locus of the object (e.g. OWE). 
I will gloss over this distinction and treat all of these forms of agreement alike. 
13 See Liddell (1977) and Baker and Padden (1978) for more on topicalization 
in ASL and its specific facial gesture. Fischer (1990) argues that ASL has 
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multiple topicalization and ‘mini-topics’ within phrasal categories; however, 
Romano (1991) accounts for some of the different word orders in ASL by 
specifying different head-complement directions for lexical versus functional 
categories. 

14 Susan Fischer was the first to bring this question to my attention. Some 
discussions of ASL syntax in the 1970’s considered the points in space between 
which the verb moved as pronouns, others suggested a clitic analysis, and 
others used an agreement analysis. See Wilbur (1979) for a review. 

15 See also Shepard-Kegl (1985) for an analysis of parts of ASL agreement 
as involving cliticization. 

16 They also give two additional characteristics, but as these are dependent 
also on their theory of the interaction of syntax and phonology, they will not 
be discussed here. 

17 Whether a verb takes agreement with its indirect object or direct object is 
predictable: it agrees with its indirect object if there is one. Padden (1983) 
argues that this represents agreement with a final (surface) object. 

18 As I point out in the paper, there seem to be dialectal variations regarding 
the restrictions on wh-movement. However, the dialect reported in the paper 
is the same as the dialect used for the example sentences in Chapter Two, so 
all of the following discussion is consistent for this dialect. 

19 Petitto also observes that the adult researchers and parents will over- 
interpret pre-linguistic gestures in several ways. It is an interesting anecdote 
to report that Petitto asked one of her research assistants to view the tape of 
a 10- and 11-month- old hearing infant, without informing her that the infant 
was not exposed to sign language. The researcher attributed nearly one hun- 
dred sign utterances to the child, including complex sign combinations. 


CHAPTER 2 


NULL ARGUMENTS IN 
AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE’ 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In languages such as Italian and Chinese, the subject (or in 
some cases, another argument of the sentence) can be non- 
lexical, as in examples (1) and (2). 


(1) Mangia una mela. (Italian) 
eats an apple 


(He-/she-/it-) eats an apple. 


(2) Zhangsan kanjian le. (Chinese) 
Zhangsan see ASE, 


Zhangsan saw (me/you/him/her/...). 


Although the subject is not phonologically overt in (1), it is 
understood as a definite pronominal, in this case a third person 
singular such as he or she. Likewise, the non-overt object in (2) 
has a definite pronominal reference, although its person and 
number can only be determined in context. Which languages 
allow such NULL ARGUMENTS, as contrasted with languages 
that do not, such as English, and how the reference of the 
empty argument is determined, will be the main topics of this 
chapter. 

One common term used to classify languages which allow 
null arguments is that they are PRO-DROP languages. Although 
this term relates to an analysis not employed here, it is com- 
monly used for languages which allow null arguments, no 
matter what the analysis is, and I will sometimes use it here in 
that vein. 

Perlmutter (1971) observed that languages such as Italian 
and Spanish which do allow null arguments also display certain 
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other characteristics. First, these languages display rich verb 
agreement. Furthermore, their characteristics include subject 
inversion, as illustrated in (3a) below, and lack of expletive 
subjects, illustrated in (3b). 


(3) a. Verra Gianni. 
Gianni will come. 
(Rizzi 1982) 


b. (*Esso) é piovuto per tutto il pomeriggio. 
(It) has rained for the whole afternoon. 


In addition, it has been observed that these languages exhibit 
violation of the *[that-t] filter (discussed in Section 2.3.3 of 
Chapter One- above). In Italian, but not English, the subject 
of an embedded clause introduced by a complementizer can be 
extracted, as illustrated in (4). 


(4) a. Chi, credi che t; verra? (Rizzi 1982) 
b. *Who, do you think that t,; will come? 


Perlmutter proposed to account for this configuration of facts 
by proposing that non-—pro-drop languages have the surface 
structure constraint given in (5) (his 9, p. 100). 


(5) Any sentence other than an imperative in which there 
is an S that does not contain a subject in surface 
structure is ungrammatical. 


In his discussion, Perlmutter wondered why some languages 
have constraint (5) while others do not. He said (p. 122), “An 
explanatory theory of language must be able to answer 
questions of this kind.” Many researchers have addressed this 
question of description and explanation with respect to null ar- 
guments. 

More recently, null arguments in languages which do not 
indicate reference by verb agreement morphology (such as 
Chinese) have been discussed. These languages do not share 
all the properties in (3)-(4) above. It thus becomes necessary 
to investigate whether these null arguments are the same as the 
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ones found in the Italian-type languages. The discussion to 
follow in this chapter will point out both similarities and differ- 
ences in the null arguments found in these two language types. 
It will be argued that two different kinds of null arguments are 
involved. 

In the next sections of this chapter, I will investigate the 
distribution of null arguments (that is, those subjects and ob- 
jects which are not specified phonologically as a separate overt 
lexical pronoun or noun phrase) in American Sign Language 
(ASL), focusing initially on the type of null arguments like 
those found in Italian. I will also examine some of the other 
syntactic constructions which have been reported to be con- 
nected to null arguments in languages like Italian, and explain. 
why ASL does or does not manifest these constructions. This 
discussion will lead to an evaluation of various theoretical pro- 
posals to account for the distribution of null arguments. 

I will then turn to a discussion of null arguments in ASL 
which are unlike the null arguments found with verb agreement. 
These null arguments will be compared to null arguments in 
languages like Chinese. Further evidence from Chinese and 
other ‘Discourse Oriented’ languages will support a separate 
parameter to account for null arguments not sanctioned by 
agreement. This proposal of two separate types of null argu- 
ments will then be supported by an examination of data on null 
arguments from a variety of languages reported in the literature. 


2. NULL PRONOMINAL ARGUMENTS OF 
AGREEING VERBS 


2:1. Overview 


In ASL, as described in Section 3 of Chapter One above, sub- 
ject and object noun phrases are not distinguished from each 
other by overt morphological case marking. Rather, for the 
arguments of a large set of verb forms, they are indicated via 
verb agreement, marked by the movement of the verb in re- 
lation to specific points in space. As is often the case in lan- 
guages with such rich agreement systems, in ASL subject and 
object NPs can be ‘phonologically’ null (non-overt). For ex- 
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ample, once NPs have been assigned to loci, inflectable verbs 
may show agreement with these loci without the NPs being re- 
signed either as full NPs or indexed pro-forms. It is also possi- 
ble in ASL for an overt pronoun or nominal to co-occur with 
the verb agreement. It will be argued in this section that when 
agreement is present in ASL the effect is in several ways the 
same as if an overt pronoun were present, in that structures 
which otherwise would need an overt pronoun are grammatical 
even with null arguments. Note that I am referring specifically 
to those verb tokens which are marked for agreement, not to 
verbs in general from the class which may take agreement. 

On the other -hand, with non-inflecting verbs (either verbs 
which are lexically marked not to take agreement, or inflectable 
verbs which are not inflected tokens), although null arguments 
are still found, they have different characteristics from the null 
arguments found with agreeing verbs. I will argue in Section 5 
below that these are like the null arguments of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean. This is because the null arguments 
occuring with this type of verb are differentially distributed, as 
well as being identified through a different process. 

The analysis that eventually will be supported is previewed 
here. If an inflectional marker is present, the effect is the same 
as if an overt pronoun were present, even when the pronoun 
‘agreed with’ is null. Thus, the inflectional marker acts like 
what McCloskey and Hale (1984) term an INFLECTIONAL 
ARGUMENT. This indicates that the empty category is pro- 
nominal, or pro, and the reference of pro is determined from the 
agreement morphology. However, when there is no inflectional 
marker, then the appearance of null arguments is much more 
limited. In this case, the empty category will be analyzed as a 
nonpronominal variable, coindexed with a possibly empty topic 
which determines the reference of the empty category. 

Following are some examples of null subjects and objects 
occuring in main and embedded clauses in ASL with ‘plain’ 
(6-7) and inflecting (8-9) verbs. 
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hn 
(6) STEVE ,FLY, ,;CALIFORNIA LAST-WEEK. 
ENJOY SUNBATHElaurative], 
Steve flew to California last week. 
(He’s) enjoying a lot of sunbathing. 


eee ty eee STG 
(7) Speaker A. MY CANDY, YOU EAT? 
Did you eat my candy? 
hn 


Speaker B. YES, EAT-UP. 
Yes, (I) ate (it) up. 


t ynq 
(8) Speaker A. PAPER, STEVE ,SEND, ,JULIE? 
Did Steve send Julie the paper? 
hn 
Speaker B. YES, ,SEND,. 
Yes, (he-) sent (it) to (-her). 


(9) a. STEVE KNOW-WELL PAPER FINISH ,GIVE,. 
Steve; knows (he,-) gave the paper to (-her). 
b. STEVE KNOW-WELL PAPER FINISH ,GIVE,,. 
Steve; knows (she-) gave the paper to (-him;). 


Note the difference in the direction of movement for the verb 
GIVE in (9a) (,GIVE,) and (9b) (,GIVE,), which correlates 
with a difference in meaning, specifically in the determination 
of subject and object. 

As (6)-(9) show, both inflecting and plain verbs can have 
null subjects and objects, although as mentioned above the ap- 
pearance of null arguments with plain verbs is more limited. In 
Section 5 I will discuss the null arguments of plain verbs, and 
show that they have a different explanation from the null argu- 
ments of inflecting verbs. In this section I will be concerned 
with the occurrence of null arguments with inflecting verbs, in 
structures for which null arguments do not occur with plain 
verbs. I will provide evidence that those sentences with an 
inflectional argument and no overt pronoun are comparable to 
sentences with plain verbs and an overt pronoun.! 
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2.2. pro as a Locus-Assigning Pronoun 


One way in which the inflectional argument is like an overt 
pronoun is that the inflectional argument can associate NPs 
with loci in space. As mentioned in Section 3.1 of Chapter One 
above, there are several ways with which to indicate the associ- 
ation of an NP with a point in space. Recall that one such way 
was for the sign to be followed by a point with the index finger 
to some locus. An additional method, not mentioned above, is 
for the sign (in neutral space) to be followed by an inflecting 
verb for which the onset location is a locus in space which is 
not already associated with a different NP. That onset locus is 
then associated with the nominal, and can participate in further 
verb agreement and pronominal reference. In sentence (10), for 
example, the subject verb agreement with locus b on PREACH 
indicates that the nominal MOTHER is associated with locus 
b. Thus, the subject pronoun of the second sentence, which 
agrees with locus 5, is understood as referring to MOTHER. 
This is parallel to the use of an overt index to a to associate the 
NP FRIEND with the spatial locus a. A similar example is given 
in (11). 


(10) FRIEND ,PRONOUN SICK MOTHER 
pPREACH lcontinuative], 
pPRONOUN ,TELL, CLEAN ROOM. | 
My friend is sick of his mother preaching at (-him). 
Now she’s telling (-him) to clean his room. 


(11) YESTERDAY PRONOUN eeu po TEVE ,POSS 
FATHER. ,PRONOUN ,KISS, 
Yesterday I saw Steve's father;. He; kissed (-me). 


Note that in (11), the verb SEE shows object agreement with 
locus a, and that this is the locus thus established for Steve’s 
father. Steve is associated with locus b because the name sign 
is produced in this location. 
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2.3. pro as a Resumptive Pronoun 


The inflectional argument also patterns like an overt pronoun 
in topicalization, which is a highly productive process in ASL. 
When a constituent is topicalized, it is marked by a particular 
combination of raised eyebrows and slight backward head tilt, 
and a temporal lengthening of the topicalized sign (Liddell 
1977). The topicalized constituent usually appears at the be- 
ginning of the sentence. Sentences (12-13) show examples of 
topicalization. 


= ee ee 
(12) ,THAT ,BOOK, ,STEVE ,READ _. 
That book;, Steve read (-it;). 


t 
(13) EXERCISE CLASS, PRONOUN HOPE ;SISTER 
SUCCEED ,PERSUADE, ,MOTHER ,TAKE-UP _. 
The exercise class,, I hope my sister manages 
to persuade my mother to take (-it;). 
(Padden 1983) 


Sentence (12) shows topicalization from a main clause, and 
sentence (13) shows that topicalization is possible from an em- 
bedded clause containing an inflected verb. However, when a 
constituent is topicalized from an embedded clause containing 
a plain verb, a resumptive pronoun is required to fill the gap. 
Thus, the name ‘left dislocation’ would be more appropriate for 
these structures. I will, however, continue to refer to them as 
topicalization structures, and discuss them using the terminol- 
ogy of extraction, without implying a movement analysis. To 
indicate the non-movement nature of this relationship, I will use 
the term ‘extraction’ in single quotes. 

Compare sentence (13) above with (16) below, and compare 
(14) with (15) and (17) with (18). In (13), (14), and (17) the verb 
of the clause from which the topic has been ‘extracted’ is an 
inflected verb, and the sentences are fine without an overt pro- 
noun. However, in (15), (16), and (18), the verb is plain, and 
must have an overt pronominal argument. 
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Subject ‘Extraction’ 
br 


See, Se eS 
(14) ,BROTHER, ,JULIE THINK (,PRONOUN) 
z7L-OOK-OVER, ,CAR FINISH. 
My brother;, Julie thinks (he;) already looked over the car. 


t br 
(15) a. ,BROTHER, ,JULIE THINK ,PRONOUN 
BRUSH-TEETH FINISH. 
t br 
b. *,BROTHER, JULIE THINK __ 
BRUSH-TEETH FINISH. 


My brother,, Julie thinks he; already brushed his 
teeth. 


Object ‘Extraction’ 


side es SOT get 

(16) a. ,THAT ,COOKIE, PRONOUN HOPE ,SISTER 
SUCCEED ,PERSUADE, ,MOTHER EAT 
,PRONOUN. 


Fi naid gs Se Bes Bo an sel 
b. *, THAT ,COOKIE, PRONOUN HOPE ,SISTER 
SUCCEED ;PERSUADE, ,MOTHER EAT _. 


That cookie;, I hope my sister manages to persuade 
my mother to eat it;. 


at br 
(17) ,THAT ,MAN, ,STEVE SAY JULIE FINISH 
GIVE, (,PRONOUN) BOOK. 
That man,, Steve said Julie already gave a book to 
(-him;). 
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t br 
(18) a. ,THAT ,MAN, ,STEVE SAY JULIE 
DON’T-KNOW ,PRONOUN. 
t br 
b. *,THAT ,MAN, ,STEVE SAY JULIE 
DON’T-KNOW _. 


That man,, Steve said Julie doesn’t know him,. 


These examples suggest that in ASL topicalization, like wh- 
question movement discussed in Section 3.4 of Chapter One, is 
subject to a stricter version of boundedness than in English. 
Movement in the matrix clause is permitted, but movement out 
of an embedded clause is prohibited with plain verbs. However, 
resumptive pronouns are widely used, so that left dislocation 
structures can exhibit long-distance dependencies. . Since the use 
of resumptive pronouns in wh-questions is more subject to dia- 
lectal variation, I will continue with examples using 
topicalization. Thus, although an overt resumptive pronoun is 
not always required under topicalization, it is clear that in some 
structures with non-agreeing verbs (i.e., ‘extraction’ out of an 
embedded clause), this pronoun is necessary. However, in the 
otherwise comparable structures with verb agreement, the overt 
pronoun is optional. The presence of agreement, which I claim 
licenses a null resumptive pronoun, is sufficient to make an 
overt pronoun unnecessary. 

Since embedded clauses act as islands in ASL, it should be 
expected that the more traditional ISLAND CONSTRAINTS of 
Ross (1967) (more recently accounted for by Subjacency and 
the Empty Category Principle) will also be observed. Here 
again, these structures exhibit parallels between overt pronouns 
and the inflectional argument. ASL does obey the Island 
Constraints.2 However, as in the topicalization structures 
above, overt resumptive pronouns can ‘save’ sentences which 
would otherwise be island violations. In ASL, the inflectional 
argument itself can also serve to ‘save’ a sentence from being 
an island violation. 

Sentences (19a) and (2a) are violations of the WH ISLAND 
CONSTRAINT subcase of subjacency, since the topicalized ele- 
ment must cross over more than one bounding node (two 
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IP-nodes, marked in (19a)). Sentence (19a) furthermore vio- 
lates the Empty Category Principle, since the trace in the most 
deeply embedded clause is not properly governed. However, the 
sentences can be saved when a resumptive pronoun marks the 
site of ‘extraction’, as in (19b, 21b). Examples (20) and (22) 
show that with agreeing verbs, the inflectional argument can 
‘save’ the sentence. 


Subject ‘Extraction’ 
t 
(19) a. “lop [pop DMOTHER]], [jp PRONOUN DON’T- 
KNOW [op “WHAT” [jp e; LIKE J]]]. 
t 
b. ,MOTHER, PRONOUN DON’T-KNOW 
“WHAT” ,PRONOUN ,LIKE. 
Mother,, I don’t know what she; likes. 


i oe 

(20) ,MOTHER, /PPRONOUN DON’T-KNOW “WHAT” 
(,PRONOUN) ,SEND, ,JULIE. 
Mother;, I don’t know what (she;-) sent Julie. 


Object ‘Extraction’ 
' t 
(21) a. *, THAT BOOK, PRONOUN DON’T-KNOW 
WHO MEMORIZE _. 


ae TS EPS | 

b. ,THAT BOOK, PRONOUN DON’T-KNOW 
WHO MEMORIZE ,PRONOUN. 
That book;, I don’t know who memorized it. 


t_feote ant 

(22) ,FHAT BOOK, PRONOUN DON’T-KNOW WHO 
pREAD, (,PRONOUN). 
That book,, I don’t know who read (-it;). 


In the sentences above, we can also observe a further gradation 
of grammaticality. Since (19a) violates the ECP as well as 
subjacency, and (21a) violates only subjacency, it could be ex- 
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pected that (19a) is judged more unacceptable than (21a). This 
is in accord with the judgements I have obtained. 

Sentence (23a) shows a violation of the SENTENTIAL SUB- 
JECT CONSTRAINT subcase of subjacency (as before, the 
topicalized element must cross two IP-nodes). Again, (23b) 
shows that a resumptive pronoun can save the sentence, and 
(24) shows that agreement can also save the sentence.3 


Object ‘Extraction’ 
br 
(23) a. *Lcplrop JULIE, ULIE}, lielip STEVE KNOW e)] 
NOT- Sar ghat eo 
br 
b. JULIE ULIE. p> TEVE KNOW ,PRONOUN, 
NOT-IMPORTANT. 
As for Julie;, that Steve knows her; is not important. 


br 
(24) JULIE OLIE. po TEVE ,GIVE, (,PRONOUN) PAPER, 
NOT-IMPORTANT. 
As for Julie,, that Steve gives (-her;) the paper is not 
important. 


ASL obeys the COORDINATE STRUCTURE CONSTRAINT (CSC). 
This can be seen in sentence (25), in which an argument has 
been topicalized from one conjunct but not the other, and the 
result is ungrammatical. 


t 
(25) *[cp [rop DMOTHER]], [ip PRONOUN MIT, SISTER], 
lp -PRONOUN TATTLE, ¢;]]. 
*His mother;, I hit my sister and he told e;. 
(Padden 1983) 


ASL does, in addition, allow Across the Board extractions 
(Ross 1967, Williams 1978), as in (26) with noninflecting verbs. 
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t 
(26) [ep [pop 2H HAT ,MOVIE], [jp STEVE LIKE e]], (BUT) 
[wp JULIE DISLIKE e;]]. 
That movie;, Steve likes e; but Julie dislikes e;. 


In sentence (27a) we see that with across-the-board extractions, 
overt resumptive pronouns can occur at both ‘extraction’ sites. 
In (27b) there is verb agreement with null arguments in both 
conjuncts. 


t 
(27) a. GFHAT ,WOMAN, ,JULIE FORGET 
gPRONOUN (BUT) STEVE KNOW 
aPRONOUN. 
That woman,, Julie forgot her; but Steve knows 
her,. 


t 
b. GFHAT ,;WOMAN, ,JULIE ,SLAP, (BUT) 
eo TEVE ,KISS,. 
That woman,, Julie slapped (-her) but Steve 
kissed (-her). 


Null arguments with agreement can behave like overt 
resumptive pronouns in across the board extractions. Sentence 
(28) shows that a resumptive pronoun can occur in one 
conjunct with agreement in the other. 


t 
(28) ,THAT MOVIE, JULIE LIKE ,PRONOUN (BUT) 
ooTEVE ,HATE,. 
That movie;, Julie likes it, but Steve hates (-it;). 


If the sites governed by verb agreement and containing no overt 
pronoun were simply deletion sites, then (28) should be bad, as 
a CSC violation, just as (25) is. However, I propose that in (28) 
verb agreement is sanctioning the inflectional argument, which 
is again functioning in the same way as the double overt pro- 
nouns in example (27a), and the double null arguments in (27b). 
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Further evidence for the pronominal status of the empty 
category in (28) is Safir’s (1984) Parallelism Constraint on Op- 
erator Binding (PCOB), which states ‘If O is an operator and x 
is a variable bound by O, then for any y, y a variable bound by 
O, x and y are [apronominal] (p. 607).4 Since the overt pronoun 
in the first conjunct which is bound by the topic operator is 
[+ pronominal], following the PCOB the empty category in the 
second conjunct, which is also bound by the topic operator, 
should also be [+ pronominal]. 


2.4. pro as a Crossover-Evading Resumptive Pronoun 


Another area in which parallels between the inflectional argu- 
ment and overt pronouns can be found are crossover-like sen- 
tences (such as * Who; does he; love t,?). Sentences which display 
Strong Crossover are ungrammatical in ASL. In (29), for ex- 
ample, an object gap is c-commanded by an A-binder in subject 
position as well as an A -binder outside IP, and the sentence is 
bad in ASL, as it is in English. 


t 
(29) *,STEVE, PRONOUN EXPECT PRONOUN LOVE t,. 
*Steve,, he; expects me to love eé;. 


Example (30) shows that this structure is fine (again as it is in 
English), if the pronoun in subject position is not coreferential 
with the moved element. 


t 
(30) ,STEVE, ,PRONOUN EXPECT PRONOUN LOVE _. 
Steve;, he; expects me to love é;. 


However, ASL can evade a crossover violation in sentences of 
the type in (29) by base-generating a pronoun in object posi- 
tion, and moving the topic from subject position, leaving an 
overt resumptive pronoun in the subject’s place. Although a 
crossover analysis of (31), schematized in (32a), would be the- 
oretically ungrammatical, the sentence would not be ruled out 
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under a subject ‘extraction’ analysis, schematized in (32b). This 
sentence is grammatical in ASL. 


t 
(31) STEVE, ,PRONOUN EXPECT PRONOUN LOVE 
2PRONOUN. 
Steve;, he; expects me to love him;. 


(32) a. *i i i 

(a Sid ee ee 

b. i i i 
Pery4 


Since both pronouns in (31) are base-generated, no crossover 
violation results. The same evasion strategy can be used with 
agreeing verbs and null pronouns. Although the object pro- 
noun crucially needs to be overt with the non-agreeing verbs in 
order for the sentence to be grammatical, with agreeing verbs 
the object pronoun governed by agreement need not be overt. 
This is shown in example (33). 


Brad “at' 

(33) STEVE, PRONOUN EXPECT PRONOUN 
fr ALL-FOR, (,PRONOUN). 
Steve;, he; expects me to fall for (-him;,). 


This is another construction in which the inflectional argument 
functions comparably to an overt pronoun. 


2.5. pro as a Binding Condition B Pronoun 


One final way in which the empty argument functions as a 
pronominal is with respect to Binding Condition B of the Bind- 
ing Theory.5 As mentioned above, some verbs in ASL mark 
agreement with the object only. If the null object occurring 
with such verbs is a pronominal, then it should not be expected 
to be able to show coindexing with a subject in its governing 
category. This accurate predication is illustrated in (34).6 
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(34) a. *,STEVE SEE,. 
b. *,STEVE SEE, ,PRONOUN. 
*Steve; saw (-him;). 


¢. STEVE SEESSELF. 
Steve; saw himself. 


In summary, the distribution of overt pronouns in ASL is 
paralleled by the distribution of non-overt pronouns with 
agreement-marked verbs. This supports an analysis which in- 
corporates a syntactically real non-overt argument, of the pro- 
nominal category. This element, pro, is sanctioned by the 
presence of overt morphological verb agreement. ASL is thus 
a language which licenses null arguments, and identifies them 
by means of overt morphological verb agreement (this dis- 
tinction between licensing and identification will be pursued in 
more detail below). 


2.6. Pro-Drop Properties 


In Section 1 above, a clustering of properties was said to be 
common to null subject languages such as Italian, and Spanish. 
However, I have not demonstrated that ASL displays all of 
these properties — because it does not. 

The traditional listing of ‘pro-drop properties’ is given in 
(35). These are discussed in turn below. 


(35) ‘Pro-drop Properties’ 
a. missing subjects in tensed clauses 
b. lack of expletive subjects 
c. subject inversion 
d. lack of *[that-t] effects 
e. long extraction from subject position 


(35a,b). As discussed extensively above, ASL does exhibit 
property (35a); it also exhibits property (35b), as illustrated in 


(36). 
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(36) a. 


CHAPTER 2 


YESTERDAY RAIN. 


b. *YESTERDAY ,PRONOUN RAIN. 


It rained yesterday. 


(35c). However, ASL does not exhibit free subject inversion, 
although some inversion-like structures are found, as illustrated 


in (37). 


(37) Inversion 
a. *, LEAVE, JOHN. 


(John left.) 


b. *EAT JOHN. 


e. 


f. 


(John ate.) 


rhq 
2GIFT; FLOWERS WHO? JOHN. 
(lit.) Who gave me the flowers? John. 
= It was John who gave me the flowers. 


t 
aBUY NEW CAR, JOHN. 
As for buying a new car, John did it. 


fPRONOUN GO-AWAY, PRONOUN. 
I'm going, for sure (I am). 
(Padden 1983) 


br 
j#GO, MOVIES, (PRONOUN) NEVER 
fPRONOUN. 
As for going to the movies, I never do it. 


Plain Romance-style subject inversion is unacceptable in ASL 
(37a,b). However, subjects can be found at the end of a sen- 
tence. In (37c), the so-called ‘rhetorical question’ structure of 
ASL is illustrated.? This is a common technique for purpose 
clauses (using WHY, FOR-FOR, or REASON as the rhetorical 
question word), but it is also used with other wh-words and also 
with yes-no questions. It appears to have a focusing function, 
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and although in this example it results in a post-verbal subject, 
it is clearly not free subject inversion. In (37d), the verb phrase 
has been topicalized, leaving the subject in final position. 
However, as discussed in Section 4.2, topicalization is clearly 
marked in ASL, so this structure is also arguably distinct from 
inversion structures. Hence, although on the surface some 
inversion-like structures are found, ASL does not exhibit 
‘Romance-style’ inversion. 

Sentences (37e,f) illustrate another common mechanism by 
which subjects can be found in final position. A pronoun copy 
of the subject can be tagged onto the end of the sentence, as 
given in (37e). This copy is used for a confirmation or emphasis 
function. In these structures, the subject pronoun (in 
sentence-initial position) is optional. Hence, sentences which 
only have a subject pronoun in final position are possible. The 
pronoun copy can appear after any length simple clause, and 
after embedded clauses (referring back to the matrix subject), 
but not after a conjoined clause (referring back to the first 
subject) (Padden 1983). However, the sentence-final NP can 
only be a pronoun, never a full NP (cf. 37a,b). For these rea- 
sons, I conclude that examples such as (37f), even without the 
first pronoun, are examples of pronominal subject copy rather 
than inversion. 

(35d). As for a lack of *[that-t] effects, there are two rea- 
sons that ASL does not display this. First, ASL lacks an overt 
complementizer such as that. Thus all extraction would be 
equal with respect to this filter. Second, as discussed above 
there are even tighter constraints on extraction, since extraction 
from embedded clauses is ruled out. Let us turn to this matter 
now in discussion of property (35e). 

(35e). Wh-movement for topicalization and questions is 
very limited in ASL. As seen above, ‘extraction’ from an em- 
bedded clause requires a resumptive pronoun, either overt or 
null (pro) (cf. examples (12)-(18) in Section 2.3). There are no 
subject-object asymmetries. Long wh-movement of the subject 
is definitely not found. 

Hence, ASL does not exhibit all the properties which are 
often found with pro-drop languages. This indicates that an 
analysis of null arguments that applies to ASL as well as 
Italian, must not combine effects (35a,b) with (35c-e). One 
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further reason for separating these phenomena is the appear- 
ance of null objects. Null subjects, inversion, and extraction all 
have to do with an empty category in subject position. The 
existence of null objects which are analyzed as the same empty 
category as null subjects brings into question this (now spuri- 
ous) generalization. In the next sections, I turn to analyses of 
null arguments. 


3. SOME PREVIOUS ANALYSES OF NULL PRONOUNS 


In Section 2.3 of Chapter One above, I discussed some of the 
reasons for assuming the syntactic reality of empty categories, 
and I mentioned some of the restrictions on empty categories, 
including the principle of recoverability. This ‘principle’ has the 
effect of blocking the occurrence of empty categories when their 
content is not recoverable. It has been observed that the ap- 
pearance of null arguments is often related to the appearance 
of rich morphological agreement. (This observation is often 
called ‘Taraldsen’s Generalization’ (Taraldsen 1978); or ‘The 
Identification Hypothesis’ (Jaeggli 1981, Chung 1984).) This 
rich morphological agreement is then assumed to allow the null 
arguments to pass whatever recoverability requirements there 
may be. Further restrictions on null arguments vary depending 
on the type of empty category. Following are three of the more 
well-known accounts, based on null argument languages such 
as Italian and Spanish. These accounts attempt to answer the 
following questions about null arguments: (1) where they fit 
into the empty category typology, (2) how they are sanctioned, 
and (3) how related phenomena are explained. 


3.1. Null Subjects as [+ anaphor]: Rizzi (1982) 


Rizzi (1982) analyzed null arguments by proposing that Null 
Subject Languages allow an INFL which is [+tense] to op- 
tionally be marked [+ pronoun]. This INFL will then properly 
govern the subject position, absorb the Case of the subject, and 
assign a definite interpretation to the subject position, which is 
an empty category of the [+ anaphor] type. Proper government 
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of the subject position is necessary if the empty category is 
[+ anaphor] because of the requirements of the ECP (see Sec- 
tion 2.3.3 of Chapter One). Hence, null subject sentences with 
definite pronominal interpretation are allowed. 

Following Kayne’s (1981) proposal for French, Rizzi sug- 
gests that the so-called presentational reading of inversion 
structures is accomplished by assigning the feature [+ dummy] 
to the subject definite pronoun, as illustrated in (38). 


(38) Il est venu un garcon. 
[+ dummy] 
There came a man. 


For Italian, since INFL is pronominal, it would then follow 
that the [+ dummy] feature can be assigned to an INFL which 
is marked [+ pronoun]. This assigns the dummy interpretation 
to the empty subject position, and gives inversion sentences in 
Italian an interpretation like the presentational sentences in 
languages like French and English above. Hence, null subjects 
in subject inversion sentences are allowed for pro-drop lan- 
guages (as in 39). 


(39) e; INFL; _[yplyp ha telefonato] Gianni,.] 
[+ pronoun] 
[+ dummy] 


Gianni telephoned. 


Finally, Rizzi accounts for the apparent lack of that-trace ef- 
fects in pro-drop languages by saying that before the subject is 
extracted, it is inverted with the verb. Thus the gap in subject 
position is properly governed by INFL, and the gap in post- 
verbal position is properly governed by the verb, just as in sen- 
tences in which the object has been extracted. This is illustrated 


in (40). 


(40) [comp Chi,] credi [, che e; INFL, verra e;?] 
*Who do you believe that will come? 


Thus, the embedded subject extraction sentences are good in 
Italian and bad in English because Italian, but not English, has 
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the option of specifying INFL [+ pronominal], [+ dummy], and 
freely inverting the subject with the verb, as illustrated in (41). 


(41) Credo che verra qualcuno. 
*] believe that will come somebody. 


Although Rizzi’s analysis is widely known, and the idea that the 
empty category subject in null subject languages must obey the 
ECP is still currently adopted by some authors (e.g. Platzack 
1987), there is now some evidence which supports the sug- 
gestion that null subjects do not need to satisfy the ECP. In- 
stead, an identification requirement is put on empty arguments. 
This distinction is discussed in the next subsection. 


3.1.1. Proper Government vs. Identifiability 


Do all null arguments need to be properly governed, or would 
an identification requirement which does not include proper 
government account for the facts? The answer to this question 
requires first a precise definition of ‘identify’. Chomsky (1982, 
p. 85) says, “the simplest approach is to understand ‘local 
determination’ [identification, DLM] as ‘government by 
AGR’,” that is, the null argument is identified by the agreement 
element which governs it. He then goes on to propose one 
possible implementation using the Case-assigning property of 
INFL. 

Huang (1984), as discussed in Section 5 below, supports a 
principle of recoverability, and he defines identification in terms 
of the Generalized Control Rule (“Coindex an empty pronomi- 
nal with the closest nominal element,” p. 552). In the text, 
Huang explains that ‘the closest nominal element’ to C will be 
a c-commanding NP or AGR separated from C by the fewest 
number of clause boundaries (hence no distinction is made be- 
tween subjects and objects within the same clause). 

In most cases, structures in which null arguments are prop- 
erly governed (as by agreement in INFL) are also structures in 
which null arguments are identified by a c-commanding NP or 
AGR. However, an identifiability requirement without proper 
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government would also allow some additional sentences which 
the proper government requirement would exclude. 

_ This consequence can be seen by examining null arguments 
in Chinese. As discussed below, most of the time, such null 
arguments will be variables coindexed with null topics. How- 
ever, an embedded null subject can be a_ pronominal 
coreferential to the matrix subject. An analysis given from an 
identifiability standpoint shows why this interpretation is pos- 
sible. According to the Generalized Control Rule, the embed- 
ded empty subject can be identified by a c-commanding NP, 
including the matrix subject. However, this null pronominal 
will not be properly governed, under the assumption that the 
embedded INFL doesn’t properly govern the subject in Chinese. 
Thus, under a proper government approach, the structure 
would be predicted to be ungrammatical. The sentences are, 
however, good with that interpretation, in Chinese and, as will 
be seen below, also in ASL. 

Most of the time, with an identification account such as 
Huang’s, the identifying element of a null pronoun will be the 
agreement which governs it, which is the same as its proper 
governor in the proper government account. However, there is 
a class of sentences which display null pronouns that are not 
properly governed. These null pronouns are grammatical, and 
can be identified by a close c-commanding NP. Therefore, the 
identifiability account must be preferred to a proper govern- 
ment account. 


3.1.2. The Separation of Null Subjects and Inversion Effects 


In Section 2.6 above, I showed that ASL does not display free 
inversion or violations of the *[that-t] filter. This fact thus 
provides more evidence against Rizzi’s (1982) analysis of null 
subjects. Furthermore, as Safir (1985b) pointed out, other null 
subject languages also do not allow subject inversion and vio- 
lations of the *[that-t] filter. He argued that although all of 
these phenomena are often characteristic of null subject lan- 
guages, they need to be accounted for using at least two differ- 
ent parameters. His proposal combined free inversion and 
violations of the *[that-t] filter in one parameter, while separat- 
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ing out the optionality of subjects in another parameter. Al- 
though this separation results in a loss of generality, it is 
necessary to account for the empirical evidence. This change 
goes along with a change in the conception of parameters which 
will be discussed in more detail in Chapter Four. 


3.2. Null Subjects as [+ pronominal]: Chomsky (1981, 1982) 


Chomsky (1981), adopting parts of Rizzi’s analysis, develops 
the conception of the pronominal nature of the empty category 
in null subject languages by postulating that it is PRO, follow- 
ing Jaeggli (1981). Furthermore, to capture the generalization 
that inversion and long extraction are generally found in null 
subject languages, he suggests that in pro-drop languages, the 
general affix hopping rule, which moves the markers of AGR 
to the verb, can apply during the syntax, making a PRO subject 
ungoverned. When overt subjects are present, the rule (given 
in (42) below) applies in the phonological component. 


(42) Affix Hopping (Rule R) 
AGR V = [yp V-INFL ...] 
(adapted from Chomsky 1981) 


Chomsky asserts that Rule R is a local rule (it refers to adjoin- 
ing terms), and thus does not leave a trace. In inversion struc- 
tures, PRO, AGR, and the post-verbal NP are all 
co-superscripted. 

In Chomsky’s later analysis, (Chomsky 1982), the typology 
of empty categories given in Section 2.3.2 of Chapter One was 
developed. In this work, the empty category corresponding to 
[+ pronominal, — anaphoric], pro, was proposed. Chomsky 
then suggests that it is this empty category which is in the sub- 
ject position of a pro-drop language. This development cap- 
tured the pronominal nature of the empty subject without 
imposing on it the requirement of non-government, accounting 
for Spanish data in which verb fronting causes the empty sub- 
ject position to be obligatorily governed (Chomsky cites 
Torrego for this observation). This development thus shows 
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both conceptual and empirical improvements over the earlier 
analysis. 

Chomsky requires that the content of pro must be ‘locally 
determined’, as discussed in Section 3.1.1, which he defines as 
‘government by AGR’ [i.e., an agreement element within 
INFL] (p. 85). Thus, like Rizzi, he proposes that INFL can 
govern the subject at S-structure and determine the content of 
pro. He further proposes that in pro-drop languages, AGR is 
specified at D-structure for Case. In order to capture 
Taraldsen’s Generalization, he suggests that “There will then 
be a strong tendency to ‘spell out’? AGR in the PF component 
if it has Case” (p. 86). In the non-—pro-drop languages, 
Chomsky says, “the structure is barred by failure of agreement, 
that is, its content is not determined” (ibid). 

Chomsky’s insight into the [+ pronominal, — anaphoric] na- 
ture of the empty category in null argument constructions is 
supported by the analysis of ASL given above. However, more 
refinement 1s needed regarding local determination, or identifi- 
cation. The generalization regarding a relationship between 
agreement and pro-drop has often been repeated, so concrete 
proposals for a precise implementation of the mechanics re- 
quired to capture this generalization need to be made. This is- 
sue will be discussed in more detail next. 


3.3. Null Pronominal Objects: Rizzi (1986) 


Although the earlier analyses by Rizzi and Chomsky used evi- 
dence from Italian null subjects, Rizzi’s later analysis (1986) 
shows that Italian also allows some null objects. Italian does 
not have rich verb-object agreement, so the presence of null 
pronominal objects in Italian is not comparable to their pres- 
ence in ASL, as discussed above. Rather, Italian allows null 
objects only with an arbitrary interpretation; Rizzi calls the 
empty category in such constructions prog». An example is 
given in (43). 


(43) La buona music riconcilia con se stessi. 
Good music reconciles (one) with oneself. 
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Although the English translation is ungrammatical without the 
NP object one, the Italian example is good without an overt 
object. 

This fact, the need to specify identification in more detail, 
and additional issues discussed in his paper, lead Rizzi to a new 
account of null arguments. His account separates the licensing 
of null arguments from their identification. Following his ear- 
lier work recognizing the relationship between the licensing of 
pro and nominative Case assignment, with the added compo- 
nent of null objects in Italian, Rizzi (1986, p. 524) proposes that 
| the crucial licensing relation for pro is as given in (44) (his (49)). 


(44) pro is Case-marked by X°,. 


(44) is a parameter, because languages will vary as to their 
‘choice of licensing heads. English allows no X°s to license pro; 
talian, however, includes both Infl and V as licensing heads. 
=" Recovering the content of pro (which I have called 
\ identification’) takes place in the following way under Rizzi’s 
“account: pro will be identified by the » features of agreement 
under the convention for identification given in (45) (his (41)). 


as 


(45) Let X be the licensing head of an occurrence of pro: 
then pro has the grammatical specification of the fea- 
tures on X coindexed with it. 


Null subjects in languages with rich subject-verb agreement are 
thus identified by reference to the features of this strong agree- 
ment. The arbitrary null object pro,,, in Italian, on the other 
hand, will receive the specifications associated with arb in 
Italian, [+ human, + generic, +plural], by a procedure assign- 
ing arb to the direct object 0-role. Since the verb is the licensing 
head of the null object in Italian, its arb features will provide 
\ the content for pro. Since no further » features are available, 
| null objects with specific reference will not be allowed. 


The data discussed above from ASL (as well as data from 
other pro-drop languages to be discussed in Section 7) provide 
evidence that one type of null arguments does distribute and 
function parallel to overt pronouns in many ways. This sup- 
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ports an analysis in which the empty category is assumed to be | 
pro rather than trace or PRO. Furthermore, since in ASL the |, 
inversion phenomena and the lack of that-trace effects discussed | 
by Rizzi and Safir are not found, this also supports an analysis | 


in which these phenomena are kept separate. The analysis to’ 
be presented below follows Chomsky’s (1982) and Rizzi’s (1986) 
analyses in these respects. Finally, in ASL the actual presence 
of agreement, not just the capacity for agreement, sanctions 
pro null arguments. However, it will be seen that this explicit 
agreement requirement is not manifested in all pro-drop lan- 
guages. Thus in this analysis the separation of licensing and 
identification is also supported. 


4. THE NULL PRONOUN PARAMETERS 


In this section, I will make a proposal for the Null Pronoun 
Parameters incorporating some of the ideas expressed above, 
with specific extensions to account for the ASL data previously 
presented, and anticipating the cross-linguistic data to be pre- 
sented in the following sections. In Section 7, I will present 
additional data from a wide range of languages supporting the 
proposed Null Pronoun Parameters. In particular, at this point 
I am limiting my discussion to pronominal null arguments like 
the null arguments of agreeing verbs found in ASL, hence the 
name ‘Null Pronoun Parameters’. In the later sections of this 
chapter, I will present other types of null arguments at more 
length, and discuss an additional parameter required to account 
for the range of null argument phenomena. 

As we have seen, most proposals regarding pronominal null 
arguments have begun with the idea that they are allowed when 
there is sufficiently rich agreement that the content of the empty 
category can be recovered. This, in fact, is the case often, but 
not necessarily. There are both instartces of languages with rich 
agreement which do not freely allow null pronominal arguments 
(e.g., German, as discussed by Travis 1984), and languages 
which do allow null pronominal arguments even without rich 
agreement (e.g., Chamorro, as discussed by Chung 1984). In 
Section 4.1, I will discuss the formulation of two parameters 
which account for these differences. Furthermore, since in ASL 
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at least, reference to verb agreement must be made (since the 
null pronominal arguments crucially depend on the presence of 
agreement), I will suggest how this might be done in Sections 
4.2 and 4.3. 


4.1. Licensing and Identification 


As my earlier discussion indicates, my analysis separates licens- 
ing and identification of null arguments just as Rizzi’s (1986) 
account does. The task of the child attempting to set the Null 
Pronoun Parameters will thus involve several steps. First, the 
child must determine whether any X°s function as licensing 
heads in his or her language. If so, he must decide which ones. 
This requires the child to notice whether lexical subjects are 
optional; whether verbs without overt objects are optionally 
transitive versus licensing null objects; whether prepositions al- 
low null objects; whether possessors can be null, etc. Because 
of the range of options allowed cross-linguistically, which will 
be illustrated in more detail in Section 7, it seems that each of 
these sub-options must be considered separately. I will thus 
formulate the Null Pronoun Licensing Parameter as in (46). 
This differs from Rizzi’s parameter given in (44) only in form, 
making explicit the categories which must be considered by the 
language learner. I leave open the possibility that additional 
X°s might be added to the list; the ones given here are sufficient 
for the range of cross-linguistic variation that I am aware of. 


(46) The Null Pronoun Licensing Parameter 


a. AGR when it Case-marks {is cer a licensing head for 
pro. 


b. V when it Case-marks {is a a licensing head for pro. 


c. P when it Case-marks tis F ot} a licensing head for pro. 
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In Rizzi’s formulation, INFL was only considered as a licensing 
head for null subjects. However, since I am explicitly consid- 
ering a wider range of data, I have incorporated agreement for 
any position in subcase (a) of the Null Pronoun Licensing Pa- 
rameter. It will thus be important to note that this subcase 
encompases many possible null argument positions, and chil- 
dren will have to consider null arguments for all types of 
agreement in their language. Since there exist languages with 
object, possessor, and other agreement markers, according to 
this statement of the Null Pronoun Licensing Parameter if a 
language chooses AGR as a licensing head, all categories 
marked with AGR should allow pro. For example, in ASL 
AGR is a licensing head for both null subjects and null objects, 
since both types of agreement are manifested. As far as I have 
been able to determine, this is true universally. 

Once a child has determined that his language does license 
pro in some position(s), he must determine how the content of 
pro is identified. As a first approximation, I will adopt Rizzi’s 
proposal in (45). Note that Rizzi proposes that identification 
is also parameterized. Thus, some languages will identify all 
referential and nonreferential arguments by recovering the full 
paradigm of » features from the licensing head. However, other 
languages might recover only number features, or no features. 
This will result in fewer possibilities for null arguments within 


some languages. Thus, the Null Pronoun Identification Pa- 


rameter can be stated as in (47). 


(47) The Null Pronoun Identification Parameter 


Let X be the licensing head of an occurrence of pro: then | 


pro has the grammatical specification of 
no features 
the number features on X coindexed with it. 
the person and number features 


I will discuss this parameter in more detail and propose a mod- 


ification of Rizzi’s identification in Section 7. Because of this © 


parameterization of identification, it will be clear that in most 
cases a child must adequately command the agreement system 
of his language in order to determine the setting for identifica- 
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tion in his or her language, and thus appropriately use null ar- 
guments. This issue will be raised in some detail in Chapter 
Three. In the meantime, I will turn to a discussion of the 
structure of agreement needed for this analysis. 


4.2. The Structure of Licensing Heads 


All three subcases of the Null Pronoun Licensing Parameter 
given in (46) depend on certain structural relationships between 
the licensing head and the empty category. Since subcase (a) 
collapses several agreement relationships, in this subsection the 
structures involved in these relationships will be discussed. One 
commonly accepted view of the relationship between agreement 
and null subjects is given in (48).8 


(48) IP 
ped omem 
NP I 
mens VP 
AGR; TNS 


pro; [4]; [+tns] 


How should null arguments sanctioned by AGR in other posi- 
tions be represented? In their discussion of Irish null argu- 
ments, McCloskey and Hale (1984) propose the structure given 
in (49) (their (59)) for Possessor Agreement in NPs. 
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(49) NP 
N NP} 
oa pro 
Sg 
Pte N Ist 
Sg 
lst 
mo theach } 
my house 


Notice that in both of the above structures, it is an agreement 
element dominated by an X° which is coindexed with, and l- 
censes, the null argument. These structures call to mind some 
structures proposed for verbal object clitics in Romance lan- 
guages, such as that in Rizzi (1982, p. 134), adapted in (50).9 


(50) VP 
V NP; 
CL; V 
lo conosco [e 


I know it 
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By collapsing these representations, we can propose an abstract 
relationship in which AGR elements can be found sanctioning 
null arguments, as given in (51). This representation abstracts 
away from category and order. 


(51) XP 


In the structure (51), AGR and YP or ZP will be coindexed. 
For descriptive purposes, let us call [X,X] (the X immediately 
dominated by X ) ‘X,’, and [X,X] (the X immediately dominated 
by X) ‘X,’.. X, bears the » features of AGR, and the Case- 
and/or 0-assigning features of X,. This means that X, then 
governs, can assign Case and/or a theta-role to, and must agree 
with, YP or ZP. Which of these things will happen depends on 
the nature of the head, X,. If it is a verb, X, does everything 
that the verb is lexically marked to do, including assigning Ob- 
jective Case and/or theta-roles. If X, is INFL, it will assign 
Nominative Case if X, is [+ tense]. To take a concrete example, 
I propose the structure in (52) for the ASL sentence, 
a2LOOK-AT,, ‘(He;,) looked at (him;)’. 
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(52) IP 


NP; I 
IF VP 
a pee 
AGR; TNS Ms NP; 
Ss 
Vv AGR; 


| | 


pro; 9; [+tns] LOOK-AT 4; pro. 


J 


The schematic given in (51) also characterizes the relationship 
between the licensing head and an empty category for the (b) 
and (c) subcases of the Null Pronoun Licensing Parameter. In 
these subcases, X, is a licensing head without dominating any 
AGR. In Italian, according to Rizzi, this means that the fea- 
tures assigned to the empty category consist only of arb fea- 
tures. 


4.3. The Place of Morphological Agreement in the 
Null Pronoun Parameters 


The Null Pronoun Parameters capture the spirit of the Identifi- 
cation Hypothesis by associating the appearance of null pro- 
nominal arguments with an identifying nominal category. 
However, it is well-known that the association between rich 
morphological agreement and null afguments is in many cases 
incomplete. The task the child faces with respect to the licens- 
ing of null arguments is not to notice whether there is person- 
number agreement, but to decide whether the various AGRs (in 
INEL, in V, etc) in his language are ‘rich enough’ to be identi- 
fiers. Since the term ‘rich’ is ambiguous between syntactically 
rich enough to allow null arguments and _ overtly 
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morphologically rich, I will use ‘rich’ to refer only to 
morphological richness, and I will use the term ‘strong’ to refer 
to syntactic agreement which can identify null pronouns. Thus 
Italian has ‘strong’ agreement, and German has ‘weak’ agree- 
ment, even though morphologically both are almost equivalent 
in ‘richness’. 

Thus in Spanish, subject agreement in INFL is strong, and 
therefore null subject pronouns are possible. For Spanish, that 
setting will be consistent, so that all verbs will be marked with 
agreement, and AGR will always be strong, as long as the 
INFL is [+tense]. In Spanish, when the distinction between 
second and third person agreement on the verb has been lost 
by final consonant deletion (as in some dialects), null arguments 
are still allowed. In languages like Spanish, a lack of overt, 
unambiguous verb agreement in some cases does not affect the 
possibility for pro-drop. 

However, in ASL, when a verb is not marked for verb 
agreement, it cannot have the kind of null arguments that verb 
agreement sanctions. As I have shown, the ASL grammar must 
be able to refer to the presence of overt, distinctive agreement 
marking. As will be shown in Section 7, this is also true for 
other languages, such as Hebrew (Borer 1983), Arabic 
(Kenstowicz 1989), and Pashto (Huang 1984). 

‘A possible analysis is that morphological agreement is gen- 
erated in the lexicon and agreement-marked elements are freely 
inserted at D-structure. There will then be filters at PF to 
eliminate any sentences in which the morphological features of 
coindexed items do not match. Those forms which have overt 
morphological agreement will also have a phonetic matrix un- 
der AGR. In this way any reference that needed to be made to 
@ features during the syntax could be made. ASL would then 
have a restriction that only AGR with phonetic matrices can 
be strong, although Spanish would have no such restriction. 


5. THE OCCURRENCE OF NULL ARGUMENTS WITH 
NON-AGREEING VERBS 


In the preceding sections I have established that the inflectional 
argument in ASL acts like an overt pronoun. In so doing, I 
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included example sentences in which a null argument was not 
allowed with nonagreeing verbs. However, it is not the case 
that null arguments are never allowed with nonagreeing verbs 
(cf. examples (6) and (7) above). The contrast of (6) and (7) 
with the ungrammatical sentences in the preceding sections 
Taises the question of exactly when null arguments are allowed 
with nonagreeing verbs. I will argue here that there is an anal- 
ysis of null arguments with nonagreeing verbs which accounts 
for these differences.10 

In example (53) below, taken from a signed narrative, null 
arguments appear with both agreeing and nonagreeing verbs.!! 


(53) ONE DAY, ,DAUGHTER NOTHING #D-0, DE- 
CIDE WALK ,,WOODS. ,WALK,, ,PRONOUN 
SEE, ,FLOWER, PICK-UP,, SEE, ,WATERFALL, 
-WALK,, FASCINATED,, LOSTiresutative], 


One day, the daughter had nothing to do, so (she) de- 
cided to take a walk in the woods. (She) walked around, 
and saw there some flowers, and picked (-them) up; 
(she) saw a waterfall, and walked (-near it); and (she) 


was so fascinated (-by it} that (she) became lost. 


In this example, DECIDE, WALK, SEE, PICK-UP, 
FASCINATE, and LOST all appear with at least one null ar- 
gument. DECIDE and LOST are both verbs which do not take 
verb agreement. SEE, PICK-UP, and FASCINATED agree 
only with their objects (indicated by the subscripts at the end 
of the verbs). The objects of the two SEE verbs are overt; the 
objects of PICK-UP and FASCINATED, being governed by 
agreement with ‘the flowers’ and ‘the waterfall’, respectively, are 
pro. WALK is-what-Padden calls a ‘spatial’ verb; it agrees with 
points representing location rather than points representing NP 
arguments. Notice that all of the null arguments (except for the 
two-pros), refer to the same person: the daughter. It is also 
clear that in this passage, the daughter is the topic of the nar- 
rative. This fact will play a role in the analysis suggested, which 
parallels the analysis of null arguments in Chinese by Huang 


(1984). 


at 
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5.1. Huang’s Account of Chinese Null Arguments 


Chinese has no verb-subject or verb-object agreement, yet it 
does allow null arguments. Huang (1984) gives an account of 
null arguments in Chinese, which I will discuss briefly. Then, 
in Section 5.2, I will claim that an analagous explanation can 
be used for the null arguments that appear with nonagreeing 
verbs in ASL. 

Some accounts describe Chinese as a discourse-oriented 
language, as opposed to a sentence-oriented language like Eng- 
lish (for example, Li and Thompson-1976). There is a clustering 
of properties in Chinese which led Tsao (quoted in Huang 1984) 
to posit a parameter to distinguish discourse oriented-languages 
from sentence-oriented languages. Among the properties of a 
discourse oriented language is a phenomenon called ‘topic 
chaining’, whereby the topic of a sentence can be deleted under 
identity with a topic in a preceding sentence. An example is 
given in (54) below. Huang argues that these languages have 
“a rule of coindexation, in the discourse grammar ... (in the LF’ 
module of grammar following LF), which coindexes an empty 
topic node with an appropriate preceding topic” (p. 550). 


(54) (Chinese; Huang 1984) 
[Zhongguo, difang hen da.] [e, renkou hen duo.] 
China place very big population very many 


[e, tudi hen feiwo.][e, gihou ye hen hao.] 
land very fertile climate too very good 


[e, women dou hen xihuan.] 
we all very like 


(As for) China, (its) land area is very large. (Its) pop- 
ulation is very big. (Its) land is very fertile. (Its) cli- 
mate is also very good. We all like (it). 


Another property of discourse-oriented languages is that they 
are ‘topic prominent’, as opposed to ‘subject prominent’. Topic 
prominent languages on the surface do not seem to have the 
requirement that all sentences must have subjects; thus they al- 
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low null arguments, and also don’t have overt pleonastic ele- 
ments. These languages have topic-comment structures which 
don’t seem to be derived from any other kind of underlying 
structures (see (55a)), and there are anaphors which are bound 
in the discourse rather than at the sentence level (see (55b)), as 
well as sentence-bound anaphors. 


(55) a. (Chinese; Huang 1984) 
neichang huo, xingkui  xiaofangdui 
that fire fortunately fire-brigade 


lai de Zao. 
come COMP early 


That fire, fortunately the fire brigade came early. 


b. (Korean; Huang 1984) 
A. John-i salam-#1 ponae-éss-ni? 
John-NOM man-ACC send-PAST-Q 


Did John send the man? 


B. ani, caki-ka  cikcép__o-dss-ta. 
no self-NOM in-person come-PAST-DECL 


No, self came in person. 


This range of facts, then, seems to indicate a systematic differ- 
ence between discourse-oriented and sentence-oriented lan- 
guages. Huang uses this independently motivated parameter to 
account for the appearance of null arguments in Chinese. He 
argues that these empty categories are not pronominals, but 
variables left by the movement of an empty topic which 1s then 
coindexed with an appropriate preceding topic by the discourse 
rule described above. 

Huang gives a list of examples (his (65), repeated here as 
(56)) showing positions in which empty categories might be 
found, and he explains which of these could be interpreted as 
null pronouns in Chinese and which null topics. As will be 
seen, the same distribution is found for ASL. 
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(56) a. e came. 
b. John saw e. 
c. esawe. 
d. John said that e saw Bill. 
e. John said that Bill saw e. 
f. John tried e to come. 


Examples from Chinese (adapted from Huang 1984, #7 and 
#67) of the sentence types in (56) are given in (57). 


(57) a. e  kanjian ta le. 
[He] see he ASP 


(He) saw him. 


b. ta kanjiane le. 
He see [he] ASP 


He saw (him). 


Cie £68 Kantian epic: 
[He] see [he] ASP 


(He) saw (him). 


d. Zhangsan shuoe kanjian ta le. 
Zhangsan say [he] see him ASP 


Zhangsan said (he) saw him. 


e. Zhangsan shuo ta kanjiane le. 
Zhangsan say he see [him] ASP 


Zhangsan said he saw (him). 


f. Zhangsan shefa e bangmang wo. 
Zhangsan try help I 


Zhangsan tried e to help me. 
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Huang claims that the distribution of null arguments in all lan- 
guages (as illustrated in (56) and (57)) can be accounted for 
“as the result of the interaction of a number of independently 
motivated and generalized principles of U.G.” (p. 552). These 
principles are: “(a) the principle of recoverability, (b) the as- 
sumption that a zero pronoun is a pronoun, (c) the assumption 
that the agreement-marking Agr on a verb qualifies as a po- 
tential ‘antecedent’ of a zero pronoun, (d) the binding theory 
of Chomsky (1981), in particular the condition of disjoint ref- 
erence (DJR) or Condition (B), and (e) the Generalized Control 
Rule (GCR)” (ibid). The principle of recoverability “says that 
every empty-pronoun must be identified” (this identification is 


how the reference of the pronoun is determined). The condition. 


of Disjoint Reference is given in Huang’s (59), repeated here as 
(58a), and the Generalized Control Rule (Huang’s (61)) is re- 
peated here as (S8b).12 


(58) a. Disjoint Reference (DJR) 
A pronoun must be free in its governing category. 


b. Generalized Control Rule (GCR) 
Coindex an empty pronominal with the closest 
nominal element. 


By the interaction of these principles and language-particular 
factors, the availability of each of the null elements (e’s) in (56) 
can be determined. For languages such as Chinese, which have 
the discourse coindexation rule, and for ASL sentences with 
plain verbs, the following pattern emerges. 

The empty category in each of (56a,b,c), and (S6e) can be 
an empty variable, bound to a zero topic, but not an empty 
pronoun. It cannot be an empty pronoun in (56a) or (56c) be- 
cause there is no agreement or other nominal element for the 
empty pronominal to be coindexed with. It cannot be an empty 
pronominal in (56b) or (56e) because (i) there is no AGR for it 
to be coindexed with, and (ii) it cannot be coindexed with the 
subject (‘John’ in 56b or ‘Bill’ in 56e) because this would violate 
DJR. (An empty pronominal in (56e) cannot be coindexed with 
the matrix subject, although this would not violate DJR, be- 
cause this is not the ‘closest’ nominal element.) 
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In (56d), the empty category can be an empty topic, or it can 
be an empty pronoun coreferential with ‘John’. Since there is 
no AGR in the complement clause, the empty element is free 
to look in the matrix clause for its closest nominal element, and 
coindexation with the matrix ‘John’ would not violate DJR. In 
(56f) the empty category can be only an empty pronoun 
coreferential with ‘John’. The empty variable reading is ruled 
out by an independent principle of grammar, the Empty Cate- 
gory Principle. 

In general, the above distribution is supposed to be valid 
only for languages with nonagreeing verbs. For languages with 
agreement marking, the AGR will be present and available as 
an antecedent for an empty category, as stated in assumption 
(c) above. Huang: gives the following pattern for languages 
which have subject-verb agreement, such as Italian. 

In languages like Italian, which are not discourse-oriented, 
none of the empty categories in (56a-f) can be empty variables. 
In (56a), however, the empty category can be an empty pro- 
noun, coindexed with the agreement element. The same is true 
for (56d), which is coindexed with the agreement element of the 
embedded clause. However, (56b,c, and e) are ill-formed in 
languages like Italian.13 Since the agreement element is 
coindexed with the subject (so that the subject and the subject 
agreement share person, number, and gender features), if the 
empty category in object position was coindexed with the AGR 
or the subject it would violate DJR. There is no agreement in 
the embedded clause for the empty category in (56f) to be 
coindexed with, but it can be coindexed with either the AGR 
or the matrix subject ‘John’, making it an empty pronominal 
whose reference is determined by the matrix subject (i.e., PRO). 

Although Huang does not include these languages in his 
analysis, it is clear that for languages with verb-object agree- 
ment, such as ASL (and several languages discussed in Section 
7 below), Huang’s account would permit the object empty cat- 
egory in (56b,c, and e) to be pro, as long as a structural differ- 
ence for the subject versus object agreement can be made, so 
that object empty category pronouns do not violate DJR. Ob- 
ject pro empty categories in languages with and without object 
agreement will be discussed more in Section 7. 
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5.2. A Null Topic Account of ASL Null Arguments 
of Plain Verbs 


The above account will work equally well for ASL. ASL has 
been called discourse-oriented and topic prominent, for much 
the same reasons as Chinese. Several authors have claimed that 
ASL word order can only be described in terms of topic- 
comment at the sentence level, which is not what I am claiming 
here. (See Coulter 1979 for a review.) This section, rather, is 
claiming a topic prominence structure at the discourse level, 
following Huang’s discussion. ASL has topic-comment struc- 
tures, discourse-bound anaphors, and no overt pleonastic ele- 
ments such as it or there. Examples are given in (59). (Compare 
(59a,b) to (55a,b) above.) 


oot! 

(59) a. MEAT, PRONOUN LIKE LAMB. 
As for meat, I like lamb. 
(Padden 1983) 


ee ee ee ee a Be 
b. A. ,STEVE ,FORCE, ,JULIE ,GO,? 
Did Steve force Julie to go? 


neg 
BNO SELF (GO. 
No, herself went. 


Cc; ~STEVE SAY SELF ,GO.. 
Steve; said he; was going (non-emphatic). 


d. YESTERDAY, RAIN. 
Yesterday it rained. 


Given the criteria Huang uses, ASL would qualify as a 
discourse-oriented language, and therefore it should not be 
surprising for it to have the discourse coindexation rule which 
allows null topics to appear, thus accounting for examples like 
(53). Given this rule, null pronouns should then be able to oc- 
cur in ASL with nonagreeing verbs in just the same places in 
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which null pronouns occur in Chinese. This seems to be the 
case. 

Examples in ASL of (56a-f), with plain verbs, are given in 
(60a-f). They display the same range of acceptability for empty 
variables and empty pronominals as discussed above for 
Chinese (indicated by + markers under the categories Variable 
and Pronominal). Since there are no AGR-identified null ar- 
guments with plain verbs in ASL, most of the e’s in (60) are 
[— pronominal]. Embedded subjects can be [+ pronominal] 
when coindexed with the matrix subject (60d, 60f). Otherwise, 
the null arguments are variables. 


(60) Variable Pronominal 
a. e THINK. + ~ 
b.’ STEVE LIKE e: + — 
Cee Liki‘e: + - 
d. STEVE SAY e LIKE JULIE- + - 
e. STEVE SAY JULIE LIKE a “+ - 
f.- STEVE TRY e THINK. - + 


Thus, in every case that null topics are allowed to bind variables 
in principle, null arguments of nonagreeing verbs are allowed in 
ASL, and when null topics are not allowed to bind variables, 
null arguments of nonagreeing verbs are also not allowed, ex- 
cept in the case of (60f), which allows PRO. This automatically 
follows if the null arguments of nonagreeing verbs are indeed 
the result of null topics binding variables. 

In ASL, for agreeing verbs, the analysis given for (56a,d, and 
f) in Italian-type languages will hold. However, ASL differs 
from Italian in having object agreement as well as subject 
agreement. If the object agreement can identify (be coindexed 
with) an empty category in object position just as the subject 
agreement can identify an empty category in subject position, 
then the empty elements in object position in (56b,c, and e) 
should be interpretable as valid null pronominals. In ASL, it 
is true that such null pronominals can appear, and their refer- 
ence is determined by the object agreement. Thus, for agreeing 
verbs in ASL, all of (56a-f) are grammatical. ASL sentences 
exemplifying each of these sentence-types are given in (6la-f). 
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. € CATCH BALL. 
£JULIESHIT, & 

e€ aH IT, e. 

. JULIE SAY e ,HIT, ,STEVE. 
JULIE SAY ,STEVE , HIT, e. 
a ULIE TRY e ,CATCH BALL. 


(61) 


mo aoe 


5.3. ‘Genuine’ Null Object Pronouns 


In the text of his paper, Huang claims that none of the lan- 
guages he discusses has null arguments of the pronominal cat- 
egory in object position — what he calls ‘genuine’ null object 
pronouns. Rather, he claims that the only kind of null objects 
allowed are those derived by the null topic device, i.e., those of 
the variable category. Huang mentions one language with ob Ih 
ject agreement, Pashto, and indicates that (for the purposes of iH 
his study) he is not including such languages in his discussion) | 
of the positions available for null pronouns. I claim that when| I 
one does include these languages, one can find null object ar-! 
guments of the pronominal type. 

Huang claims that the only empty category which can ap- 
pear in the object position of (56e), repeated below as (62), is a 
null topic. 


(62) Julie said that Steve saw e. 


However, as I suggested above, if a language with object 
agreement can do for null objects what subject agreement can 
do for null subjects (i.e., be rich enough to identify them, with- 
out violating Disjoint Reference or the Generalized Control 
Rule), then languages like ASL could be accounted for. This 
richness is found if the language has object agreement identify- 
ing a null object pronoun. In this case the empty category 
could be a pronominal, with the normal range of interpretations 
possible. Thus it seems clear that there are real null object 
pronouns, when there is verb-object agreement. 

As further support for his topic-deletion analysis, Huang 
provides some data from additional syntactic constructions 
which show systematic differences between English and 
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Chinese. In each of these constructions, the English data show 
no differences between subjects and objects. In the Chinese 
data, however, there are subject-object asymmetries. Huang 
proposes that these differences are due to the fact that Chinese 
allows null arguments, whereas English does not. 

In the rest of this section I will present data from ASL, 
paralleling that given by Huang, which show subject-object 
asymmetries that reinforce his analysis of topic deletion and the 
identification of null pronouns, as well as the nonavailability 
of null object pronouns when there is not a rich enough agree- 
ment. However, the ASL data will.also show that when there 
is object agreement, the subject-object asymmetries again dis- 
appear, but this time in the opposite direction from English. 
This confirms that the distinction between agreeing verbs and 
nonagreeing verbs in ASL is a necessary one. 

Huang cites Strong Crossover examples showing that “in 
Chinese, strong crossover involving an embedded object EC 
[empty category] is prohibited as in English, but strong crosso- 


i _ ver involving an embedded subject EC is permitted, contrary to 


the cases in English” (p. 558).!4 In sentences (29) and (33) 
above, I showed that strong crossover-like sentences involving 
object ECs are bad in ASL with non-agreeing verbs, although 
they are grammatical with an agreeing verb. In (63), we see 
that even with a non-agreeing verb, this kind of sentence is 
grammatical in ASL when it involves a subject EC (compare 
(63) to Huang’s (73a), reproduced in (64)). 


Ge weet 

(63) STEVE, ,PPRONOUN TELL, DISLIKE ,JULIE. 
Steve;, he; told (-me) t; doesn’t like Julie. 
-- i.e., Steve; told me he; doesn’t like Julie. 


(64) Zhangsan,, tai shuo e; mei kanjian Lisi. 
Zhangsan he say no see Lisi 


Zhangsan,, he; said that he; didn’t see Lisi. 
Huang claims that the reason the sentences involving empty 


subjects are grammatical is that the empty categories can be 
real null pronominals identified through the Generalized Con- 
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trol Rule by the matrix subject ta. However, the empty objects 
cannot be real null pronominals. If the empty objects were 
pronominals, they would need to be identified by some c- 


commanding nominal. Since there is no agreement, the closest | 


such nominal is the embedded subject. The objects cannot, 
however, be identified with the subject because this would vio- 
late the condition of Disjoint Reference, which says that a pro- 
nominal must be free in its governing category. Thus the 
difference boils down to the difference between (56d) and (56e) 
above. For Chinese, and for ASL non-agreeing verbs, the 
empty subject in (56d) can be a pronominal, but in (56e), the 
empty object cannot be a pronominal. 

Likewise, in a prepublication version of his paper, and in a 
footnote of the published version,!5 Huang provides examples 
from the Sentential Subject Constraint which show that ex- 
traction of the subject of a sentential subject is grammatical, 
violating the sentential subject constraint. Here again, the 
closest c-commanding NP is the topic, so coindexation of a 
pronominal empty category in the embedded subject position 
with the topic would not violate DJR, so the pro empty cate- 
gory is supported. Although Huang does not show this, ex- 
traction of the object should still be bad, because the closest 
nominal to the empty object category would be the subject and 
coindexation of the empty object with the subject by the Gen- 
eralized Control Rule would violate the condition of disjoint 
reference. 

This range of facts obtains in ASL. In (23) above, I showed 
that ‘extraction’ of the object of a non-agreeing verb in an em- 
bedded sentential subject was bad. In (65), I show that 
‘extraction’ of the subject, even of a non-agreeing verb, in an 
embedded sentential subject is grammatical (compare (65) to 
Huang’s (i) of footnote 31, reproduced in (66)). 


t br 
(65) STEVE, KNOW ,JULIE, NOT-NECESSARY. 
As for Steve,, that t; knows Julie is not necessary. 
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(66) Zhangsan,, |[e; kan zhebu dianying] bu heshi.] 
Zhangsan see this movie not appropriate 


Zhangsan,, that [he,] sees this movie is not appropriate. 


The data showing subject-object asymmetries for non-agreeing 
verbs in ASL supports Huang’s analysis for these cases, and the 
fact that null pronominal arguments can be identified by NPs 
as well as agreement.!6 However, the parallel sentences showing 
no asymmetries (both good) for agreeing verbs in ASL supports 
my claim that there are two types-of null arguments in ASL: 
those that appear with non-agreeing verbs, and those that ap- 
pear with verb agreement. By Huang’s own kinds of arguments, 
both kinds of empty category must be relied on to account for 
all of the data in ASL.!7 


6. QUESTIONS FOR HUANG’S ACCOUNT OF CHINESE 
6.1. Alternative Accounts of Chinese and Japanese 


Huang (1984) claimed that his analysis of null arguments in 
Chinese would extend straightforwardly to Japanese and 
Korean. However, although some researchers investigating 
these languages have adoped Huang’s general approach (e.g., 
Hasegawa 1984/85 for Japanese), others have rejected it (e.g. 
Hoji 1985, Hoji and Saito 1986, Saito 1985, Whitman 1985). 
Even with respect to Chinese, some debate has arisen as to the 
correctness of Huang’s approach (e.g. Ni 1987, Xu 1986, Xu 
and Langendoen 1985). Although various counteranalyses have 
been proposed, the main issue I will discuss here concerns the 
status of the empty category involved in Chinese and Japanese 
null argument constructions. Many of these authors have sug- 
j\y\ gested that at least some of the null arguments (including ob- 
‘ jects) that Huang analyzed as variables are actually pronominal. 
The ASL data on the contrary indicate that rather than col- 
lapsing the kinds of empty categories found with agreement and 
those found in Discourse Oriented languages, some distinction 
between null arguments of agreeing and nonagreeing verbs must 
be maintained. 
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One major contention between these authors has to do with 
the reference capabilities of an empty embedded object vis a vis 
the matrix subject. As illustrated above in (56e), under 
Huang’s account an empty embedded object cannot be a pro- 
nominal with the matrix subject as its antecedent, because this 
would violate DJR. Instead, an empty embedded object must 
be a variable bound by an empty topic. However, as Huang | 
points out (p. 539), the embedded object empty category could 
corefer with the matrix subject, given a pragmatically pertinent | 
context, but in such a case Huang argues that the embedded | 
object does not ‘referentially depend upon the matrix subject as | 
its antecedent’. 

Hasegawa (1984/85), citing Kuroda (1965), maintains that 
the same contrast obtains in Japanese. Thus Hasegawa pro- | 
vides example (67) (her 2), in which the embedded object empty | 
category is marked ?* when coreferential with (i.e., referentially 
dependent upon) the matrix subject. 


ee 


(67) (Japanese; Hasegawa 1984/85) 
a. John,-ga [e,,; Mary-o nagutta to] itta. 
John-nom = Mary-acc hit that said 


John; said that (he;,;) hit Mary. 


b. John;-ga [Mary-ga e»;; nagutta to] itta., i} 
John-nom Mary-nom hit that said | 


John, said that Mary hit (him,;,). i 


In (67a) and (67b), a subject-object asymmetry is found in the , | 
complement phrase. The empty category in embedded subject i 
position may refer back to the matrix subject, John, in (67a), Vil 
but the empty category in embedded object position may not, | 
in (67b). Thus, according to Hasegawa, Japanese displays the || 
same reference capabilities as Chinese. N 

On the contrary, Ni (1987), Xu (1986), and Xu and | 
Langendoen (1985) have claimed for Chinese, and Hoji (1985) || || 
and Saito (1985) (also Hoji and Saito 1986) have claimed for | \ 
Japanese, that the embedded empty object may be referentially |, 


\ 


\ 
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dependent on the matrix subject. Examples are given in (68) for 
Chinese and (69) for Japanese. 


(68) (Chinese; Xu 1986) 
xiaotou; yiwel meiren kanjian é;,;. 
thief think no one see 


The thief; thought nobody saw (him;,). 


(69) (Japanese; Hoji 1985) 
(2?) John,-ga [Mary-ga e; butta to] omotta (koto) 
John-nom Mary-nom hit COMP thought fact 


John; thought that Mary hit (him,). 


Although it is sometimes noted that coreference is marginal in 
these examples, these authors take the position that the empty 
category is allowed to be referentially dependent on the matrix 
subject. This leads to the characterization of the empty cate- 
gory as a pronominal, 1.e., pro. 

The differences between these analyses extend beyond 
whether or not the object empty category can corefer with a 
matrix subject. As discussed extensively earlier in this chapter, 
a null pronominal behaves like a pronoun, and thus can be ex- 
pected to save potential island violations, be semantically 
bound, and to take on other characteristics of pronouns. Ac- 
cordingly, Xu and Langendoen, and Hoji and Saito claim that 
there is no subject-object asymmetry with respect to island ef- 
fects for embedded objects, while Huang and Hasegawa claim 


that there is such an asymmetry. Examples are given in 
(70)-(73). 


Subject-Object Asymmetry 
(70) (Chinese; Huang 1984) 
a. Zhangsan;,e;xie de shu bu shao. 


Zhangsan write DE book not few 


Zhangsan,, the books that (he;) wrote are not few. 
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b. *Zhangsan;, wo nian-le bu shaoe,xie de shu. 
Zhangsan I read-LE not few write DE book 


Zhangsan,;, I have read quite a few books that 
(he;) wrote. 


(71) (Japanese; Hasegawa 1984/85) 

a. Sono hito,-wa [[e; e; kiteiru] huku-ga 
that person-top wear clothes-nom 
yogoreteiru. ] 
dirty 


(lit.) As for the person,, the clothes that (he;) is 
wearing are dirty. 


b.?*Sono hito-wa [Mary-ga [e; e; kiteiru] huku,-o 
that person-top Mary-nom wear  clothes-acc 


tukutta.] 
made 


(lit.) As for the person,, Mary made the clothes that 
(he,) is wearing. 


No Subject-Object Asymmetry 
(72) (Chinese; Ni 1987) 
a. zhebenshu, [wo jian-guo |[e; xie EC; de] _ren,.]] 
this-book I meet write DE person 


This book;, I met the person who wrote (it,). 


b. zhegeren; [wo du-guo [[EC; xie e; de] shu,.]] 
this-personI read write DE book 


This person,, I read the book (he;) wrote. 
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(73) (Japanese; Saito 1985) 

a. Sono sinsi,-wa [[[e; e; kite iru] yoohuku,] -ga 
that gentleman-top wearing suit-nom 
yogorete iru.] 
dirty be 


Speaking of that gentleman, the suit that (he) is 
wearing is dirty. 


b. ?2?Ano hon,-wa [John-ga [[e; e; katta] hito,]-ni 
that book-top John-nom bought person-to 
aitagatte iru rasii.] 
want-to-meet seem 


Speaking of that book, it seems that John wants to 
meet the person who bought (it). 


Similar differences can be observed with respect to variable 
binding effects and other phenomena. For example, while Xu 
and Langendoen, and Hoji and Saito claim that null arguments 
can be semantic variables, Huang and Hasegawa make different 
empirical claims.!8 

How can these different accounts be reconciled with each 
other, and with the ASL data discussed above? There are se- 
veral possiblilites. 


6.1.1. Different Dialects 


First, the different judgements, and the theories regarding the 
status of the empty category which go with these judgements, 
may reflect genuinely different dialects. Perhaps there are two 
possibilities in both Chinese and Japanese: null arguments can 
be pronominals, or variables. In either case, the identification 
of the null argument could still come via a discourse topic. 
Note the learnability scenario required by this analysis. It 
would seem that the positive evidence used for deciding between 
the two dialects would have to be coreference between an em- 
bedded empty object and the matrix subject, as in examples 
(68)-(69). If such examples are part of the input, then the child 
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would decide that all null arguments are pros. If such examples 
are not heard, the child would decide that object null arguments 
are not pros; 1.e., they are variables. The latter would presum- 
ably reflect the initial hypothesis, as positive evidence would 
only be available to change from it to the former, and not 
vice-versa, assuming no direct or indirect negative evidence. 
The other effects would follow from the analysis of the empty 
category as pro versus variable. 

There is another possible analysis which I would like to 
pursue. Although some of the authors cited above claim that 
coreference (referential dependence) between an embedded ob- 
ject null argument and a matrix subject is grammatical, and 
others claim that it is ungrammatical, many do agree that its 
status is less than perfect. It is clearly not as good as 
coreference between an embedded subject null argument and a 
matrix subject, and not as bad as pronominal coreference within 
a clause. The other effects are also sometimes labeled with a 
combination of question marks and asterisks, indicating not 
quite perfect judgements. Perhaps, then, this is not a matter of 
two dialects. Perhaps the coreference is marginally acceptable; 
Huang and Hasegawa then take the marginality to indicate 
ungrammaticality, while Hoji, Saito, Ni, Xu, and Langendoen 
take the acceptability to indicate grammaticality. What con- 
clusions would this lead to? 


in question. If the embedded null subject is pro, then this would 
suggest that the object is some empty category other than pro, 
though not necessarily variable. Evidence that the embedded 
null subject is pro was referred to in Section 5.3 for Chinese and 
ASL, and immediately above for Chinese and Japanese. This 
evidence consists of potential island violations which are gram- 
matical when the dependency relates a topic and an embedded 
subject position. The subject ‘extraction’ examples in (70)-(73) 
illustrate this. Since subject ‘extraction’ examples are uniformly 
good, the empty category involved is probably pro. 

I will thus accept the arguments that the embedded subject 
empty category is pro, and move on to consider the status of the 
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embedded object empty category. At least two analyses have 
been suggested in the literature, both using data from Chinese. 
Neither, however, is intended to capture the full range of facts 
just observed. 


6.1.2. Embedded Topics 


Ni (1987) suggests that the embedded object empty category is 
a variable, following Huang, but he modifies Huang’s proposal 
so as to allow coreference between the embedded object and the 
matrix subject. Specifically, he proposes that embedded clauses, 
like matrix clauses, can have empty topics. Evidence for this is 
the fact that embedded clauses may have overt topics, as illus- 
trated in (74). 


(74) xiaotuo yiwei [nageqianbao; [meiren kanjian e;.]]] 
thief think that purse no one see 


The thief thought that the purse, nobody saw (it). 


An empty topic in an embedded clause may be coreferential 
with the matrix subject; hence, the embedded object empty cat- 
egory may be a variable meeting the conditions of the GCR and 
DJR and still be referentially dependent on the matrix subject. 
A possible extention of Ni’s account is to suggest that although 
possible, the embedded empty topic is marginal.!9 This would 
contribute to the apparent marginality of the coreferential ob- 
ject constructions. 

A drawback to this analysis for our purposes is that it as- 
sumes that the embedded subject is also a variable, bound by 
the embedded empty topic. However, I have shown evidence 
that the embedded subject is pro, since it saves potential island 
violations. Ni claims that there is no subject-object asymmetry 
in Chinese with respect to reference, islands, or binding. Fol- 
lowing my suggestion that it is desirable to maintain a subject- 
object asymmetry, even if it is weak, a modification of Ni’s 
proposal could allow (marginal) embedded empty topics, and 
the possibility that an embedded subject empty category is pro, 
bound by the matrix subject as in Huang’s analysis. Such an 
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extension would capture some of the effects used to argue for 
and against Huang’s analysis. However, since the object empty 
category would stili be a variable, it would not satisfy Hoji and 
Saito’s claim that the object has pronominal characteristics. In 
the following paragraphs, J outline a proposal which does give 


the embedded object empty category some pronominal charac- /\ 


teristics. 


6.1.3. Null Epithets 


An alternative analysis was proposed by Huang (1988). In this 
more recent work, Huang maintains that the empty embedded 
object cannot be pro, but he recognizes that it might be some 
empty category other than variable. He therefore suggests that 
the embedded object null argument is a null epithet.20 This 
characterization follows Lasnik’s (1989b) redivision of overt 
anaphoric elements as [+pronominal], [+referential], rather 
than the more traditional [+ pronominal], [anaphoric]. With 
this feature representation Lasnik captures the name-like and 
pronoun-like character of anaphoric epithets, such as the idiot 
in (75). Such anaphoric epithets are [+ pronominal], 
[+ referential], in Lasnik’s system. 


(75) a. After John; walked in, the idiot, sat down. 
b. *John; thinks that I admire the idiot,. 
(Lasnik 1989b) 


Huang summarizes Lasnik’s restrictions on overt anaphoric 
epithets by stating that they (a) may not be A-bound, (b) may 
be A -bound, and (c) need not be A -bound. He claims that the 
empty object in Chinese (and Japanese) also is subject to these 
same restrictions, and that it thus might be analyzed as a null 
anaphoric epithet. 

Although this is an interesting possibility to pursue, note 
that this analysis does not make any headway in explaining the 
- datum with which this section began: the marginally acceptable 
coreference between an embedded empty object and a matrix 
subject. Lasnik and Huang both specifically rule this out for 
anaphoric epithets, under restriction (a) above, as illustrated in 


HW] 
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(75b). Thus, the null anaphoric epithet hypothesis, as it now 
stands, cannot solve the problem just raised. 

However, this hypothesis should not yet be discarded. 
Lasnik and Stowell (to appear) develop the notion of null 
anaphoric epithet to explain the lack of weak crossover effects 
in certain constructions in English (‘weakest crossover’). Ac- 
cording to their analysis, the trace of movement of a non-QP is 
always a null epithet, while only the trace of a true QP (or wh- 
phrase) is a variable. Hence, if any null arguments in Chinese 
and Japanese are A -bound by an empty topic operator, then 
according to Lasnik and Stowell the empty category in such 
constructions should be a null epithet. 

It is possible to consider combining parts of Ni’s proposal 


HH // and the null epithet proposal to account for the Chinese and 


pil 


|| Japanese data. For example, suppose an embedded empty topic 
/ is (marginally) available in these languages, and it can be 


coindexed with a null epithet in object position. If the empty 
topic is also coindexed with the matrix subject, then the desired 
coreference can be obtained. This analysis is not without its 
problems, however. Lasnik and Stowell show that unlike a 
variable, which must be A-free within the c-command domain 
of the operator which binds it, a null epithet must be A-free in 
the entire root. Hence, an alternative analysis would be re- 
quired either for the Chinese and Japanese examples, or for the 
English examples which motivated the stricter requirement on 
null epithets. 

Possible support for this hypothesis concerns weak crosso- 
ver. Lasnik and Stowell show that null epithets, like overt 
pronouns, are not subject to weak crossover. Under the analy- 
sis being pursued here, examples in Chinese and Japanese which 
involve an embedded topic, a non—c-commanding coindexed 
antecedent, and an empty object null epithet, also should fail to 
display weak crossover. Consider the examples in (76). 


(76) (English; Lasnik and Stowell to appear) 
a. All of Bill,’s friends say his; mother loves the guy;. 
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(Japanese; Hoji 1985) 
b. OP; [John,-no hahaoya-ga e{-0) semeta (koto)] 
John-gen mother-nom (-acc) criticized (fact) 


John,’s mother criticized (him,). 


Hoji says that some people take coreference in (76b) to be un- 
acceptable, but he considers it to be grammatical although 
somewhat degraded. It seems to be on a par with coreference 
between an embedded object empty category and the matrix 
subject. If this is so, then it suggests that the marginality of the 
structures under discussion might stem from the use of the null 
epithet itself, rather than the embedded empty topic (or perhaps 
in addition to the embedded empty topic), since no embedded 
empty topic is involved in this example. 

Although several problems remain to be solved (such as A- 
binding of the null epithet in the root clause, and the question 
of where the apparent marginality comes from), this mixed 
analysis is promising.2!, 22 It seems that this analysis could ac- 
count for the coreference possibilities, the island, crossover, and 
binding facts, and perhaps also for the variation in judgements. 
I will conclude that the empty category in ASL sentences with 
nonagreeing verbs is not pro (except in cases with an embedded 
empty subject coreferential with the matrix subject), but possi- 
bly a null epithet, bound by an empty topic which is itself 
bound by a discourse topic. I will continue to call the parame- 
ter responsible for this kind of null argument the Discourse 
Oriented Parameter, since the evidence has supported this gen- 
eral approach. 


6.2. Jaeggli and Safir (1989) 


Jaeggli and Safir (1989) have proposed a different account of 
null argument constructions which is not directly an alternative 
to Huang’s account, but an extension which includes aspects 

of Huang’s account in an attempt to capture the variation 
found in null argument constructions cross-linguistically. There 
are similarities between Jaeggli and Safir’s account and the ac- 
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count presented here, but there are differences too, which I 
would like to bring out and justify in this section. 

Jaeggli and Safir’s analysis concentrates exclusively on null 
subjects, so this is one underlying reason for differences between 
their account and the one proposed here. They propose the 
Null Subject Parameter given in (77), along with the definition 
of ‘morphological uniformity’ given in (78). 


(77) The Null Subject Parameter 
Null subjects are permitted in all and only languages 
with morphologically uniform inflectional paradigms. 


(78) Morphological Uniformity 
An inflectional paradigm P in a language L is 
morphologically uniform iff P has either only underived 
inflectional forms or only derived inflectional forms. 


Given these definitions, null subjects will be permitted in 
Chinese (uniformly underived), Italian (uniformly derived) and 
German (uniformly derived), but not in English or French 
(non-uniform paradigms). Notice that at this point, it doesn’t 
matter what the derivations signal; hence Japanese is considered 
morphologically uniform because it uniformly marks for 
tense/mood/aspect, even though it does not mark for person or 
number. 

The Null Subject Parameter given above is the licensing 
component of Jaeggli and Safir’s analysis. Morphologically 
uniform languages should allow null expletives at least. How- 
ever, as in the account proposed here, there is also an identifi- 
cation requirement for thematic null subjects. 

The identification requirement has three options. The first 
option is Identfication by Agreement, given in (79). 


(79) Identification by Agreement 
AGR can identify an empty category as thematic pro 
iff the category containing AGR Case-governs the 
empty category. 


The second two options for identification are essentially the 
same as the types of identification proposed by Huang. Iden- 
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tification can be (a) by a null topic binding a variable, or (b) 
by a c-commanding NP. In Jaeggli and Safir’s proposal, the 
mechanism for incorporating option (b) is different from 
Huang’s. They show that this option can be reduced to a local 
identification requirement by having the lower AGR inherit the 
features of the matrix NP. Nevertheless, these options are es- 
sentially the same as Huang’s. 

This account of the null subject phenomenon is clearly very 
close to the one proposed here. Both separate licensing and 
identification, both involve Case-marking, and both consider 
null topics and matrix NPs as potential identifiers. Jaeggli and 
Safir’s account could be considered superior in that it makes a 
generalization about which languages will have null subjects, 
while the account proposed here merely leaves it up to each 
language to choose. (As Jaeggli and Safir point out, however, 
they have not determined why the criterion for null subjects 
should be morphological uniformity.) However, I believe that 
Jaeggli and Safir’s account is incorrect in several respects, and 
that the analysis proposed here does not face the same prob- 
lems. 

The first problem I see for Jaeggli and Safir’s analysis has to 
do with Morphological Uniformity itself. Many languages have 
different paradigms for different tenses, moods, or aspects, and 
it is not clear which paradigm counts for morphological uni- 
formity. As Jaeggli and Safir point out, English has a 
morphologically uniform past tense paradigm, yet it does not 
display null subjects. Furthermore, many languages have zero 
affixes in one or more paradigmatic cells; yet they will likely 
need to count as morphologically uniform. One example is 
Warlpiri, which has a zero form for 3rd person singular in 
NOM and ACC (Jelinek 1984); many others also exist. Jaeggli 
and Safir suggest in a footnote that perhaps “one stem identical 
form, excluding imperatives, is permitted” (p. 40). This possi- 
bility needs to be investigated more thoroughly. 

Furthermore, the status of ASL with respect to 
morphological uniformity needs to be considered. ASL has 
verbs which are derived and verbs which are underived, yet it 
should count as morphologically uniform, since it allows null 
arguments. Hyams (1987), working within Jaeggli and Safir’s 
system, says that ASL should be considered morphologically 
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uniform. However, some way to capture the fact that ASL is 
uniform, while English past tense is not, needs to be devised. 

Another problem with the Morphological Uniformity hy- 
pothesis is that it seems to be overpredictive. There seem to be 
morphologically uniform languages which do not allow null 
subjects, even expletives. Jula, an African language, is 
morphologically uniformly uninflected, yet it allows no null 
subjects (Charles Ulrich, personal communication). Rizzi 
(1986) claims that Mainland Scandinavian languages 
“generally do not manifest any Agr specification on verbs” (p. 
545), and Platzack (1987) claims “There is no verb-subject 
agreement in standard Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish” (p. 
386). Jaeggli and Safir say that “the mainland Scandinavian 
languages ... are uniformly affixed once the imperative is set 
aside, yet they do not allow null expletives” (p. 40). To account 
for cases like these, Jaeggli and Safir suggest that they may need 
to weaken the Null Subject Parameter to a one-way statement, 
rather than an if and only if. Such a weakening would take 
away much of the appeal of the hypothesis. 

One further potential problem with’ respect to 
Morphological Uniformity is that, although Jaeggli and Safir 
did not attempt to include null arguments in positions other 
than subject, their hypothesis might well encounter problems 
should they try to extend it to these domains. How will 
morphological uniformity be determined for null objects, null 
objects of P, and null possessors? Although there is an associ- 
ation between the presence of rich agreement and the possibility 
for null arguments, the nature of this association as a defining 
characteristic for pro-drop languages needs to be determined. 

Finally, it seems that a further specification of the relation- 
ship between morphological uniformity and identification is re- 
quired. When paradigms are uniformly marked with agreement, 
the agreement option is used for identification, rather than one 
of the other options. This is clearly the case for ASL, as dem- 
onstrated above. How will the fact that verbs which are marked 
for agreement need identification by agreement, and verbs not 
marked for agreement need identification by null topics and c- 
commanding NPs be captured? Hyams (1987) suggests that 
“there is a principle which specifies that given a choice between 
two possible identifiers, you choose the ‘closest’ one, and thus 
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agreement will win out over topic.” This appears to work for 
ASL, but its consequences need to be worked out. 

None of these flaws is fatal to Jaeggli and Safir’s theory. 
Given its move toward explanation, it should be pursued as far 
as possible. However, given these problems, and the focus of 
the present work, I will reject the morphological uniformity 
hypothesis and maintain the system of parameters presented 
herein. 


7. A CROSS-LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF 
NULL ARGUMENTS 


Let me begin this section with a summary of the null argument 
parameters supported thus far. They include the following 
three parameters. 


(80) The Null Pronoun Licensing Parameter 


a. AGR when it Case-marks ‘ith x ib a licensing head for 
pro. 


b. V when it Case-marks Jis Bet a licensing head for pro. 


c. P when it Case-marks fis i ot} a licensing head for pro. 


= 


(81) The Null Pronoun Identification Parameter 
(to be modified) 


Let X be the licensing head of an occurrence of pro: then 
pro has the grammatical specification of 


no features pips 
the number features on X coindexed with it. 
the person and number features 


1 
{) 
i 
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(82) The Discourse Oriented Parameter (partial)23 


In the discourse grammar, an empty topic node mapa 
be coindexed with an appropriate preceding topic. 


In an effort to test, and if necessary to revise, the null argument 
parameters summarized above, I have undertaken a cross- 
linguistic survey of null argument constructions. In this sec- 
tion, I will present a description of the range of null argument 
constructions I have found, and I will show how these data fit 
into the set of null argument parameters proposed. The sources 
for this study have mainly been published articles. The authors 
of these articles have frequently developed analyses different 
from the ones presented here. However, I have generally used 
the author’s arguments concerning the status of the empty cat- 
egories involved, even while presenting the data within the 
framework developed here.24 

I will present the data in groups corresponding to certain 
natural combinations of settings of the null argument parame- 
ters. First I will discuss more ‘pure’ cases, with only one type 
of null argument, and then I will discuss some ‘mixed’ cases, 
~ and show how they fit into the system. I will then discuss some 
languages which do not freely display null argument con- 
structions, but do have null expletive subjects. 


7.1. Languages with Null Pronominal Subjects Identified by 
Verb Agreement 


Probably the most well-known kind of null argument language 
is that which has null pronominal subjects identified by verb 
agreement.25 Italian and Spanish are very commonly cited ex- 
amples. Additional languages with null subjects and subject- 
verb agreement are listed in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Languages with Null Pronominal Subjects 


Language References 

Bani-Hassan Arabic Kenstowicz (1989) 

Breton Stump (1984) 

Catalan Picallo (1984) 

Chamorro Chung (1982, 1984) 
Chichewa Bresnan & Mchombo (1987) 
Choctaw Davies (1981); Ulrich (1986) 
Dogrib Saxon (1986) 

Old French Adams (1987) 

Modern Hebrew Borer (1983); Shlonsky (1990) 
Irish McCloskey & Hale (1984) 
Italian Chomsky (1981, 1982); 


Hyams (1983); 
Rizzi (1982, 1986) 


KiNande Authier (1988) 
Mauritian Creole Syea (1990) 
Navajo Hale, Jeanne, & Platero (1977); 
Woolford (1986) 
Palauan Georgopoulos (1986) 
Pashto Huang (1984) 
European Portuguese Raposo (1984, 1987) 
Imbabura Quechua Cole (1987); Hermon (1985) 
Spanish Jaeggli (1981); 
Montalbetti (1982); 
Sufier (1982, 1983) 
Quitefio Spanish Sufier & Yépez (1988) 
Warlpini Hale (1983); Jelinek (1984) 
Welsh McCloskey & Hale (1984) 


These languages are of a wide variety typologically, with basic 
word orders including SVO, SOV, VOS, and VSO. Although 
many of the languages allow Romance-style inversion and long 
extraction, others do not, confirming the separation of these 
effects from the null pronoun parameter. Another character- 
istic about these languages related to the null subject phenom- 
enon concerns the presence of null expletive subjects. Although 
all of these languages allow null expletives (at least, all of those 
for which I obtained information about expletives), some also 
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do have overt expletives in certain constructions, such as Old 
French, Modern Hebrew, Irish, and Welsh. 

These languages differ with respect to the coocurrence of an 
overt subject pronoun NP with verb agreement. Some allow 
overt pronouns, and of these, in some an overt pronoun is 
considered contrastive. Languages which allow overt pronouns 
include Chichewa, Choctaw, Modern Hebrew, Warlpiri, and 
Welsh. Languages in which the two cannot coocurr include 
Breton, Chamorro, Irish, and Palauan. 

Many of the cited authors have pointed out a relationship 
such as government between rich agreement and the null sub- 
ject in these languages; in several, null subjects are not allowed 
unless overt agreement is present. In Bani-Hassan Arabic, null 
subjects are not allowed with inflected participials not marked 
for person. Modern Hebrew only allows null subjects for first 
and second person past and future, because agreement 1s de- 
fective in other forms. Irish allows null subjects only with the 
so-called ‘synthetic’ forms, those which mark person and num- 
ber. Old French and Imbabura Quechua have null subjects in 
main clauses only; in Old French this is because INFL 
cannonically governs the subject position only in main clauses; 
while in Imbabura Quechua only main clause verbs are marked 
for agreement. Mauritian Creole and Pashto also restrict ref- 
erential null subjects to those identified by agreement. Al- 
though agreement is required for null subjects in every language 
of this type, not all require person and number agreement. 
Chamorro, for example, allows null subjects with agreement 
marked only for number, as well as person/number agreement. 

These differences should be attributed to the Identification 
Parameter. Each of these languages allows AGR to license null 
subjects, but in some cases more strict identification require- 
ments need to be met than in others. This will require a mod- 
ification of Rizzi’s Identification Parameter, to be discussed in 
Section 8.1. 

Given the predictions of the Null Pronoun Parameters as 
stated above, since these languages allow AGR to license null 
subjects, they should also allow null arguments in any other 
agreement-marked positions. I turn to this phenomenon in the 
next subsection. 
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7.2. Languages with Null Pronominal Non-Subject Arguments 
Identified by Verb Agreement 


In some languages, objects and other NPs are marked by 
agreement morphology. In all of the examples I have found, if 
the language allows null subjects identified by verb agreement, 
it also allows null arguments in any other agreement-marked 
positions. Furthermore, all of the languages I have found 
which mark for object or other NP agreement also mark for 
subject agreement (at least in some paradigms). The languages 
which allow agreement-identified null objects and other null 
arguments are given in Table 2.26 


Table 2. Languages with Null Pronominal Non-Subjects 


Language References 
Breton (object of P) Stump (1984) 


Chamorro (possessor) Chung (1982, 1984) 
Choctaw (obj; poss; P obj) Davies (1985); Ulrich (1986) 
Dogrib (obj; poss; P obj) Saxon (1986) 


Irish (poss; P obj) McCloskey & Hale (1984) 

Navajo (obj; poss) Hale, Jeanne, & Platero (1977); 
Woolford (1986) 

Palauan (obj; poss) Georgopoulos (1986) 

Pashto (obj) Huang (1984) 

Warlpiri (obj) Hale (1983); Jelinek (1984) 

Welsh (poss; P obj) McCloskey & Hale (1984) 


Although I mentioned several examples of defective subject 
agreement placing. limits on the availability of null subjects, | 
have found many fewer examples of defective object agreement 
(perhaps due to the fewer number of languages with object 
agreement at all). In Irish, Pashto, and Welsh, null arguments 
can be found only when agreement is present. In Palauan, on 
the other hand, null objects can be found even when object 
agreement is not present. There are a few other examples of 
languages which allow null objects not identified by agreement, 
in which the category of the null object is nevertheless arguably 
pro. 1 will discuss these cases in Section 7.4. 
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7.3. Languages with Topic-Identified Null Arguments 


I have argued, following Huang (1984), that some languages 
allow null arguments not identified by agreement, but rather by 
an empty topic itself identified in the discourse. Such Discourse 
Oriented languages are said to include Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean (Huang 1984). Although some controversy has arisen 
with respect to the status of the empty category in such lan- 
guages, as discussed in Section 6 above, I will continue to view 
Chinese, Japanese, and Korean as Discourse Oriented lan- 
guages. Additional Discourse Oriented languages are listed in 
Table 3. 


Table 3. Discourse Oriented Languages 


Language References 
Chinese Huang (1984); Ni (1987); 
Xu (1986); 
Xu & Langendoen (1985) 
German Huang (1984); 
Weissenborn (to appear) 
Japanese Hasegawa (1984/85); 


Hoji (1985); Hoji & Saito (1986); 
Saito (1985) 


KiNande Authier (1988) 

Korean Cole (1987); Whitman (1985) 
European Portuguese Raposo (1987); Cole (1987) 
Thai Cole (1987) 


In each of these languages, it has been argued that at least some 
Discourse Oriented characteristics are found, and that object 
null arguments are variables (i.e., not pro). Cole (1987) also 
argues that object null arguments may be pro as well as variable 
in Korean and Thai. Perhaps his observations about the nature 
of the object null argument in these languages will mesh with 
the alternative analysis for Chinese and Japanese proposed in 
Section 6. 

Note that KiNande and European Portuguese also appear 
to have subject null arguments identified by AGR. These 
‘mixed’ languages do not pose a problem for the null argument 
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parameters summarized in (77)-(79). They should be specified 
as languages in which AGR does license pro, resulting in null 
subjects. They also will be specified as [+ DO]. Only by sepa- 
rating the effects of these two parameters can such a distrib- 
ution of null arguments be accounted for in the theory. 


7.4. Languages with Object pro Not Identified by AGR 


There are apparently two types of object pro not identified by 
verb agreement available. The first type is Rizzi’s pro,,,, found 
in Italian (Rizzi 1986), and French (Rizzi 1986; but see Authier 
1989 for an analysis of French null objects as variables). 


Mauritian Creole (Syea 1990) also has pro, in subject position, « 


when verb agreement is not present. 

The second type of object pro is found in Chamorro (Chung 
1982, 1984), Imbabura Quechua (Cole 1987), and Quitefio 
Spanish (Sufer and Yépez 1988). Each of these languages has 
null objects, no verb-object agreement, and no Discourse Ori- 
ented characteristics. Furthermore, the authors cited have 
given arguments that the empty object cannot be a variable. 
It is possible that the analysis for Chinese and Japanese pro- 
posed in Section 6 can account for these data. However, it may 
very well be that some languages allow unidentified object pro. 
Chung’s arguments that the object empty category is not a 
variable also would seem to apply to the null epithet analysis 
suggested in Section 6. For example, A -movement processes 
in Chamorro trigger a special kind of ‘wh-agreement’. Since 
null operator movement triggers this agreement, it would be 
expected that even with the null epithet analysis null objects 
would trigger wh-agreement. However, they do not. Hence, V 
seems to be a licensing head for pro in Chamorro, even with no 
identifying features. This will require further modification of 
the Identification parameter proposed by Rizzi, to be discussed 
in Section 8.1. 


a 
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7.5. Languages With Null Expletives Only 


Although null subject languages have null expletive (non- 
thematic) subjects (with the possibilities for overt expletives 
mentioned above), not all non—null-subject languages require 


. overt expletives. The Insular Scandinavian languages, Faroese 


and Icelandic (Platzack 1987), are perhaps the clearest exam- 


‘| ples. Also cited are French (subjects with voici or viola only; 


Bouchard 1988), German (Safir 1985a; but consider Huang’s 
(1984) and Weissenborn’s (to appear) claims that German is a 
Discourse Oriented language), and Yiddish (Travis 1984). 

The Scandinavian languages are particularly interesting be- 
cause verbs are marked for person/number agreement, yet only 
non-§ subjects can be null. Platzack’s analysis attributes the 
lack of referential null subjects in Insular Scandinavian to @ as- 
signing properties of the licensing head. Since Scandinavian 
languages display the V2 phenomenon, in main clauses the 
inflected verb moves to C and licenses null expletive subjects 
from there. (In embedded clauses, Platzack argues that the 
tensed complementizer licenses null expletive subjects.) Al- 
though the C properly governs and assigns Case to the null 
subject, Platzack argues that because it does not assign a 


-§-role, it cannot license thematic null subjects. 


In Rizzi’s system, limitations on the referentiality of null 
subjects come from the Identification Parameter. He suggests 
that identification of non-arguments does not require that any 
features be recovered (the first subcase of the Identification 
Parameter), identification of quasi-arguments only requires the 
recovery of number features (the second subcase), and that 
identification of referential arguments requires recovery of per- 
son and number features (the third subcase). Regardless of the 
features that are marked, languages may vary in terms of the 
features which they recover, leading to possible limitations on 
the referentiality of licit null arguments. 

Although this may suffice for the identification of non- 
referential arguments, as we have seen this account faces a 
problem in some cases of identified referential arguments. This 
is because Rizzi supposes that languages cannot recover more 
features than those which are morphologically marked; yet 
some languages (e.g. Chamorro) allow referential pronominal 
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null arguments with less than person/number agreement 
morphology. Thus, a new parameterization of Identification 
will be proposed in Section 8.1. 


8. SETTING THE NULL ARGUMENT PARAMETERS 


8.1. Synopsis of Null Argument Parameters and Language 
Typology 


In the last section, it became clear that the null argument pa- 
rameters proposed in (80)-(82) could account for null argument 
constructions in a wide variety of languages. It also became 
clear that modification was needed of the Identification Pa- 
rameter. 

As it stands, the Identification Parameter captures the vari- 
ation between languages in how much information is recovered 
from the licensing head. According to Rizzi’s system, this ac- 
counts for the differences between languages like German 
(which allow only non-argumental pro), languages like Yiddish 
(which allow non-argumental and quasi-argumental pro), and 
languages like Italian (which allow non-argumental, quasi- 
argumental, and fully referential pro). 

However, it was shown that there is also variation between 
languages in how much information is required for the identifi- 
cation of fully referential null arguments. Although generally, 
person and number features are required (Rizzi’s formulation 
accounts for this case only), it was shown in Section 7 that for 
some languages, number features are sufficient (e.g., Chamorro 
subjects); and for others, no features are required (e.g., 
Chamorro objects, Imbabura Quechua objects, and Quitefio 
Spanish objects). Therefore, I propose the following addition 
to the identification parameter, given in (83).2’ 


(83) The Null Pronoun Identification Parameter (Part II) 


Null referential pronominal arguments require Identification 
by morphological marking of 
no features 
the number features on the licensing head. 
the person and number features 
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This Part I] of the Null Pronoun Identification Parameter will 
only come in when a language is found to allow null referential 
arguments. Furthermore, given the data from Chamorro, it will 
have to be reconsidered for each licensing head. Chamorro re- 
quires number features to identify referential arguments licensed 
by AGR (pro in subject position), but it doesn’t require any 
features to identify referential arguments licensed by V (pro in 
object position). 

Given this addition to the Identification Parameter, the 
range of null argument constructions found cross-linguistically 
can be summarized as in Table 4. The table shows the inter- 
action between the Licensing Parameter and the Identification 
Parameter, since Identification is considered only once licensing 
is obtained. .Under each type of licensing, identification is sep- 
arated by different types of arguments, and an example lan- 
guage is given. 


Table 4: Cross-Linguistic Variation in Null Argument Con- 
structions 


LICENSING BY AGR 

Non-arguments only: 
German (also [+ DO]) 

Quasi-arguments and non-arguments: 
Insular Scandinavian 

All arguments; identification by no features: 
? 

All arguments; identification by # features only: 
Chamorro 

All arguments; identification by person/# features: 
Italian, ASL (also [+ DO]) 


LICENSING BY V 
Referential arguments; identification by no features: 
Chamorro 
Ref. arguments; identification by arb person/# features: 
Italian 
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LICENSING BY P 
Referential arguments; identification by no features: 
a 
Ref. arguments; identification by arb person|# features: 
French 


DISCOURSE ORIENTED 
Chinese, Portuguese 


There are interesting patterns revealed by an examination of 
this table. First, if AGR is present, it seems that recovery of 
at least some features is required. For the non-AGR licensers, 
either no feature recovery is required, or the only features which 
can be required will be arb features. Finally, the Discourse 
Oriented Parameter is completely separate; languages may have 
two kinds of null arguments. 


8.2. Null Arguments in ASL 


This chapter has explicated two types of null arguments found 
crosslinguistically; both are found in American Sign Language. 
The first type of null argument in ASL is also found in Irish and 
Italian. These are empty categories of the type pro, identified 
by a verbal inflection, and participating in a range of structures 
in the same way as overt pronouns do. The second type of null 
argument is also found in Chinese; it is a variable (or null 
epithet) left by wh-movement to topic position, with subsequent 
topic chaining. 

A chart of the differences between these two types of null 
arguments is given in Table 5 below. 
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Table 5. Two Kinds of Null Arguments in ASL 


Subject Object 
Position Position Identifier 


(a) verb 

agreement; 
(b) matrix 
subject 


when verb 
agreement 
is present 


(a) when verb 
agreement 
is present; 
(b) embedded 


variable 
(epithet) 


bound by a 
null topic 


bound by a 
null topic 


null topic 


This chapter has shown that an analysis which incorporates 
syntactically real non-overt elements will account for ASL null 
arguments along with the more well-known spoken languages. 
This position thus lends support to the linguistic theories which 
incorporate such elements and attempt to account for their 
distribution. 


8.3. The Learnability of Null Arguments 


Armed with the theory of Null Arguments developed in this 
chapter, it is time to turn our attention to the acquisition of 
these constructions. In the next chapter, I will present data 
from the acquisition of ASL, English, and other spoken lan- 
guages which demonstrate the course that the child goes 
through in achieving mastery of constructions using null argu- 
ments. First, I will present in this section the predictions made 
by the theory developed here, taken in conjunction with 
learnability constraints. 

First, consider the Discourse Oriented Parameter. Although 
it has not been fully formalized, the cross-linguistic data have 
not detracted from the overall view of discourse orientation in- 
volving several separate components. In addition to topic- 
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identified null arguments, the Discourse Oriented Parameter 
governs topic-comment structures (topicalization with no gap), 
and discourse-bound anaphors. Any of these constructions 
could serve as the triggering data for a child to set the DOP to 
[+ DO]. 

What about the [— DO] setting? Can this setting be learned? 
Under the usual learnability constraints, [— DO] should be the 
initial hypothesis. If we assume that only positive evidence is 
available to the child, then he or she can only be expected to 
learn that certain kinds of constructions are allowed, not that 
certain constructions are ungrammatical. This is why the sub- 
set grammar is chosen, according to the Subset Principle dis- 
cussed in Chapter One. Evidence to rule out some 
constructions must come from substitutes for negative evidence 
(Lasnik 1989a). Such substitutes can include positive data from 
related constructions, or so-called ‘indirect negative evidence’, 
which consists of not hearing the construction in contexts 
where it would be expected. In the absence of positive data to 
learn [— DO] from [+ DO], and leaving aside the possibility of 
indirect negative evidence, [— DO] should be the initial hypoth- 
esis. Positive evidence in the form of topic-comment structures, 
discourse-bound anaphora, or null arguments will serve to 
change that setting if necessary. 

What about the Null Pronoun Parameters? As Rizzi (1986) 
points out, the initial hypothesis must again be that which dis- 
allows any null arguments, according to the Subset Principle. 
Positive evidence, in the form of sentences with null arguments, 
can serve to change this parameter setting. Given the nature 
of the Null Pronoun Parameters developed here, positive evi- 
dence will not be available to go from a pro-drop analysis to a 
non — pro-drop analysis. 

Since the Null Pronoun Parameters are closely connected, let 
me present the sequence of parameter setting that would be in- 
volved in learning a pro-drop language. 

The first consideration must be whether any lexical heads li- 
cense pro. Let us begin with AGR, just for convenience. (Since 
agreement-identified null arguments were clearly in the majority 
in my cross-linguistic survey, it might be reasonable to expect 
that the child also begins with consideration of AGR.) Suppose 
that the child finds that null subjects are indeed present in his 
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or her language. The next consideration must be identification: 
are thematic null subjects identified, or are just non-@ subjects 
permitted? Again, learnability considerations predict that the 
initial hypothesis is the most restrictive; the child should assume 
that only non-@ null subjects are permitted until he or she hears 
evidence that referential null subjects are permitted. There 
would be no way to backtrack, given only positive evidence, if 
the child’s assumption was otherwise. 

If the child finds thematic, referential null subjects s/he must 
then consider the nature of the identifying element. Here, the 
initial hypothesis should be the one that requires the strongest 
identification, that by person and number. If the child then 
hears that number agreement is sufficient for identification, this 
parameter setting can change. Otherwise, it will be assumed 
that person and number features are necessary. 

Notice that appropriately setting the Identification parame- 
ter requires an accurate analysis of the target language’s agree- 
ment system. This will be very relevant to the data described 
in Chapter Three. 

Given the nature of the Null Pronoun Parameters presented 
above, a child need not wait while considering the identification 
of null subjects to consider the identification of other 
agreement-identified null arguments. Note that the system 
presented here in fact predicts that the same identification will 
be required for all agreement-identified null arguments. So, if 
a child finds subject-verb agreement and P object agreement, 
the same licensing and identification requirements should hold 
for both categories. 

On the other hand, for licensing by heads other than AGR, 
reconsideration of the identification requirements seems to be 
needed. Although non-thematic null arguments need not be 
considered for positions other than subject, free identification 
of referential objects. versus a limitation to pro,,, does need to 
be determined. 

Given the learnability scene described here, it would be ex- 
pected that English represents the initial hypothesis for both the 
Discourse Oriented Parameter and the Null Pronoun Parame- 
ters. Hence, children learning English should not go through a 
grammatical stage in which they postulate null arguments. On 
the other hand, ASL represents marked options on both pa- 
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rameters. Hence, children learning ASL might go through a 
stage in which they fail to use null arguments, before they do 
use them. 

In the next chapter, I will present data from the acquisition 
of English and ASL which bear on these predictions. It will be 
seen that the predictions are not straightforwardly borne out. 
Rather, additional factors of language acquisition will need to 
be considered in order to explain the facts. However, by taking 
these factors into account, the Principles and Parameters theory 
will be supported in an interesting way. 


NOTES 


Earlier versions of portions of this chapter were presented in Lillo-Martin 
(1985) and Lillo-Martin (1986c). The chapter has been updated and expanded 
significantly, especially by the addition of Sections 6 - 8. I would like to thank 
again the audience at NELS 15, and three anonymous reviewers for NLLT, 
for their helpful comments and suggestions on the earlier portions. 

1 Both inflecting and plain verbs can also occur with overt pronouns. Hence, 
null pronouns with inflecting verbs are similar to overt pronouns used with 
either kind of verb. 
2 Fischer (1974) shows this for the Complex NP Constraint, and Padden 
(1983) for the Coordinate Structure Constraint. 
3 In these Sentential Subject Constraint examples, and also in the Strong 
Crossover examples in Section 2.4, no subject ‘extraction’ examples are given. 
The reason for this apparent omission will become clear in Section 5. 
4 ] thank an anonymous reviewer for pointing this out. 
5 This argument shows parallels between overt pronouns and empty categories 
associated with verb agreement. However, it does not distinguish the null 
pronoun analysis from a possible null variable analysis for these empty cate- 
gories (to be discussed in Section 5). 
6 Some verbs in ASL can be marked for reflexive agreement (e.g. SHAVE). 
These verbs can occur with empty objects which corefer with the matrix sub- 
ject, as in (i). 

G@) STEVE ,SHAVE-SELF. 

Steve; shaved himself. 

This kind of empty category, although not discussed here, may be evidence for 
a null counterpart to reflexive pronouns. (See Saxon’s (1986) proposal re- 
garding ana in Dogrib, and Chung’s (1989) arguments for a reflexive pro in 
Chamorro.) See Chapter One above for caveats regarding the ASL sign 
glossed SELF. 
7 See Petronio (1991) for a recent analysis of the so-called ‘rhetorical 
question’ construction in ASL. 
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8 Some recent works (e.g. Chomsky 1991, Pollock 1989) have posited that 
AGR heads its own phrasal category. The analysis presented here should be 
able to straightforwardly accomodate such innovations. 
9 My use of this stucture is not intended to imply that clitics and agreement 
are equal, as I have argued in Chapter | that there is at least a morphological 
distinction. However, for the present purposes the syntactic structures are 
alike. 
10 Throughout, I am using the term ‘nonagreeing’ to indicate verbs not 
marked for agreement, whether or not they belong to the class that can mark 
agreement. 
1! Jt is clear that there is a sentence break in this example, from the intonation, 
and from the fact that a comment not containing reference to the daughter, 
such as BEAUTIFUL DAY, could be inserted after WOODS. 
12 In a more recent work, Huang (1989) proposes that a pronominal element 
need be coindexed with the closest nominal element only when there is such 
an element. With this modification of the GCR, matrix empty categories can 
be examples of pro rather than variables. I will continue to assume the 1984 
account here, and focus‘my discussion of the nature of the empty category on 
embedded clauses. Note that although I am using the GCR for these null ar- 
gument structures, I have not evaluated it with respect to control of PRO in 
ASL. 
13 However, see Rizzi (1986) and section 3.3 above for discussion of arbitrary 
pro in object position in Italian. 
14 That both cases are_ungrammatical in English can be seen in (i) and (ii) 
below. Sentence (i) shows strong crossover involving an embedded subject 
empty category, and sentence (ii) shows it involving an embedded object empty 
category. 
(i) *John;, he; said t; saw Bill. 
(ii) *John;, he; said Bill saw t,. 
15 Huang relegates the SSC data to a footnote because of an alternative 
analysis of SSC violations which relates them to the Condition on Extraction 
Domain rather than subjacency. 
16 Huang also cites data from the Complex NP Constraint and the Left 
Branch Condition, showing similar kinds of subject-object asymmetries. 
However, these constructions are more complicated in ASL, and more work 
on them is needed before it would be clear whether they would also support 
Huang’s analysis for topic deletion. 
17 The analysis presented here resembles in many ways an analysis of null 
arguments in ASL proposed independently by Shepard-Kegl (1985, pp. 
480-491). In this note I will briefly review some of the similarities and differ- 
ences between our accounts. Both analyses conclude that ASL is both a pro- 
drop language and a discourse-oriented language, with the same distinction 
between agreeing verbs and nonagreeing verbs serving to distinguish two types 
of null arguments. However, many details of the analyses differ. Importantly, 
Shepard-Kegl proposes a different analysis of the internal structure of the ASL 
sign. In her analysis, signs are morphologically highly complex; I would claim 
that her analysis is excessively complex. Although much of this complexity can 
be put aside for a comparison of our analyses of null arguments, there are two 
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morphemes whose existence Shepard-Kegl argues for which are relevant: a 
role prominence clitic and object clitics. 

As for null arguments identified by discourse topics, Shepard-Kegl’s 
analysis and mine are essentially similar. However, there is a difference be- 
tween our analyses with respect to null subjects. Shepard-Kegl (1985) does 
not consider the verb movement to spatial loci as the agreement (AGR) which 
sanctions null pronominal arguments. Instead, for null subjects, Shepard-Kegl 
proposes that a role prominence clitic, indicated by the signer’s body, sanctions 
pro. I claim that the existence of this role prominence clitic with every null 
subject sentence is questionable. Under Shepard-Kegl’s analysis, the role 
prominence clitic is present in every sentence. However, under my analysis, 
agreement sanctions pro subjects, and discourse topics sanction null topics 
which are variables. Our analyses would make different predictions with re- 
spect to the pronominal status of some null subjects. 

With respect to null objects, in her first analyses, (1985; Kegl 1987) 
Shepard-Kegl proposes that an object clitic, rather than verb agreement, 
sanctions pro. However, in a paper written later (Kegl 1986), Shepard-Kegl’s 
analysis is in agreement with mine, and uses verb agreement to sanction object 
pro. Her proposed object clitic still plays a role, however, by absorbing Case. 
The hand configurations which Shepard-Kegl calls ‘clitics’ are under my 
analysis formational components of the sign, not separate morphemes. 

18 The differences between these authors is even less clear with respect to the 
bound variable interpretation of the empty category. 

19 This was suggested to me by Mamoru Saito. 

20 Lee (1991) also pursues this analysis for Chinese. 

21 Barss (1988) discusses distinctions in the semantic binding possibilities for 
pro compared to null epithets. His suggestions provide tests for further ex- 
amining the null epithet hypothesis for Chinese and Japanese. 

22 Many studies have assumed or argued for the existence of pro in Japanese 
on independent grounds. The null epithet proposal must be tested against 
these arguments. 

23 Additional effects of the Discourse Oriented Parameter (such as topic- 
comment structures, and discourse-bound anaphors) are not included here. 

24 | am sure there are accidental gaps in this survey, so the lack of a particular 
construction cannot be taken as evidence that it does not exist. I regret that 
my survey could not be exhaustive. 

25 In some of the languages represented here, the agreement forms might be 
arguably clitics rather than agreement. I have tried to make the distinction 
where possible; hence, I am not including French as a null subject language. 
See Hyams (1983), Roberge (1986) for different analyses of French as a pro- 
drop language. 

26 Chichewa might be included as a language which allows agreement- 
identified null objects and P objects. However, Bresnan and Mchombo (1987) 
argue that the ‘agreement’ markers for objects and P objects are really incor- 

orated pronouns. 

7 In ASL, the features marked by agreement are actually features of the 
referent, not person features. However, I will continue to use the term 
‘person and number features’ for convenience. 


it 


CHAPTER 3 


ACQUIRING THE CORRECT SETTINGS ON 
THE NULL ARGUMENT PARAMETERS* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In a principles-and-parameters approach to language acquisi- 
tion, as described in Chapter One, it is argued that children 
come to the task of language learning with certain innate 
language-universal principles that restrict the possible gram- 
mars constructed, and other language-specific parameters to be 
set in accordance with the syntactic constructions which the 
child hears as primary language data (e.g. Chomsky 1981, 
Lightfoot 1982). Under such an approach, the task of learning 
syntax, which would otherwise be quite a formidable one, 1s re- 
duced to setting a limited number of parameters on the basis 
of readily available data. How these data become available 
might influence the course of the acquisition of syntax. 

However, the task of learning the lexicon and morphology 
now becomes an even more difficult one, as almost all 
language-particular variation (i.e., all except that captured via 
parameters) is now assigned to those areas of the grammar. 
Learning a word thus involves learning its pronunciation, 
meaning, selectional restrictions, category, subcategorization, 
Case- and 0-assigning properties, pronominal or anaphoric sta- 
tus, and other factors. This is therefore not a simple task, and 
even with possible principles and parameters, or redundancy- 
type rules within this part of the grammar, learning lexical and 
morphological material will take time. 

If the acquisition of words interacts with the acquisition of 
syntax, then it could be expected that the setting of a syntactic 
parameter might be influenced by the time course of the acqui- 
sition of morphology. That is, in order to properly set a syn- 
tactic parameter, or to show that the proper setting has been 
made, it might be necessary for the child to first analyze and 
master the inner structure of words. The overt manifestation 
of the correct setting of a syntactic parameter could very well 
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be influenced or obscured by the steps in the acquisition of 
morphological material. In this chapter, data are presented 
from the acquisition of null argument structures in American 
Sign Language which indicate that such is the case. 

Another factor which can influence the appearance of 
parametric decisions is non-linguistic cognitive capacity. Since 
young children’s processing abilities might well be more limited 
than adults’, their ability to analyze their linguistic input, or to 
produce utterances fully consistent with their grammars, might 
take time to develop (see, e.g., Hamburger and Crain 1984; 
Lasnik and Crain 1985). In this chapter, I will discuss this as- 
pect of language acquisition with respect to null argument 
constructions, and I will present some data which bear on the 
question of how such processing limitations relate to the setting 
of the null argument parameters. 

In the following sections, I will work within the theory of 
language acquisition described in Chapter One. I will take the 
evidence summarized there to support the hypothesis that the 
acquisition of ASL proceeds in parallel to the acquisition of 
spoken languages. Therefore, evidence from ASL can shed light 
on the process of parameter setting. 

Given that the course of the acquisition of ASL does not 
diverge from the course observed for spoken languages, it can 
be used as a test case for proposals of Universal Grammar and 
parameter setting. In the rest of this chapter I will ask, “How 
does the young deaf child learning ASL come to use null argu- 
ments appropriately?” 

In Sections 2-4 I will present some data from the acquisition 
of null arguments in ASL, and I will show how the acquisition 
of morphology interacts with syntactic parameter setting. In 
Section 5, I will present some data from the acquisition of spo- 
ken languages which, together with some of the ASL data, seem 
to present a puzzle for the predictions of the parameter-setting 
theory with respect to the null argument parameters. In Section 
6, I will discuss some processing limitation hypotheses which 
have been proposed to account for the seemingly anomalous 
data already discussed. | will provide some data which bear on 
these proposals, and show that they cannot be maintained in 
their strongest form. I will resume the discussion of this ap- 
parent puzzle in Chapter Four. 
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2. THE ACQUISITION OF NULL ARGUMENT 
STRUCTURES IN ASL: PRODUCTION 


2.1 Subjects 


The ASL data to be considered here come from partially longi- 
tudinal studies of twenty-three deaf children with deaf parents. 
The children range in age from 1;7 to 8;11, and are learning 
ASL as a first language. They are all congenitally deaf, and free 
from neurological impairments (as far as is known). Each child 
was videotaped in one to five sessions for a total of fifty-five 
different sessions across the children. The time between testing 
sessions for each child who was tested more than once ranged 
from 2 to 10 months. All sessions were conducted with one or 
more research assistants conversing entirely in ASL. A sum- 
mary of the number of sessions in each year-level age range is 
given in Table 6 below. The pseudonyms of all children tested, 
and their ages at each testing session, are given in Appendix 1. 


Table 6. Children Participating in the Production Study 
Age Range Number of Sessions 


1;0-1;11 1 
2;0-2;11 8 
3;0-3311 10 
4;0-4;11 8 
5;0-5;11 jh 
6;0-6;11 5 
7;0-7;11 6 
8;0-8;11 4 


Total 55 
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The children were videotaped in their homes or at their school 
as part of an ongoing longitudinal and experimental study of 
the acquisition of ASL.! At each session (which lasted from 45 
minutes to two hours with breaks, when the testing was done 
in the child’s home), one of the tasks involved showing the child 
picture booklets without words, depicting stories with two or 
three characters. The child was shown each page one at a time 
and asked to sign what was happening in that picture. After 
each book was finished the child was then asked to tell the 
whole story again, without looking at the book. The signed 
stories were videotaped and later transcribed and coded for null 
argument and verb agreement use as well as other aspects of 
grammaticality (with input from deaf native signing researchers 
as needed). 

Two such stories discussed here are the Balloon Story and 
the Paint Story. In the Balloon Story, a boy is walking down 
a sidewalk, and he sees a man holding a group of balloons. The 
man gives the boy a balloon, and he walks down the street 
holding the balloon. Then, the boy lets go of the balloon and 
it flies away. He continues walking down the sidewalk, crying 
and downcast. 

In the Paint Story, a boy and a girl are sitting at a table with 
paints and paper, and a woman is standing in the background 
with her back to the children, washing dishes. The boy paints 
on the girl’s face, and the girl responds by painting on the 
boy’s face. Then he pours a cup of water or paint on her head, 
and she pours another cup on his head. Finally, the woman 
approaches the children and scolds them. 


2.3 Results 


I will describe the results by grouping similar performance 
across children in similar age groups into ‘stages’. Since the 
study was partially longitudinal, there is evidence from some of 
the individual children for these as developmental stages. 
However, no one child was observed long enough to exhibit all 
of the stages described. 
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The first stage includes one child (age 1;7) who used only 
single signs to describe each picture, and showed no evidence 
for understanding the cohesion of the pictures as an integrated 
story. Examples from this child are given in (1) below. No verb 
agreement is used in these single-sign utterances.2 


(1) (Monica, 1;7) 


a. BOY 
b. BALLOON 
culGRY 


In the next stage, beginning at the two-year range, several-sign 
combinations are added. In the several-sign combinations, 
overt arguments and null arguments are used. These sentences 
are very similar to ones observed in English-speaking children, 
as will be discussed in Section 5. At this stage no verb agree- 
ment was observed. This is in accordance with the data pre- 
sented in Chapter One from naturalistic studies of unsolicited 
ongoing signing; thus it is not just in the test situation that this 
is observed. As the children get older, the utterance length in- 
creases, but the same pattern of many null arguments and no 
verb agreement continues. Portions from one child telling the 
Balloon story are given in (2) below.3 


(2) (Steve, 2;3) 
a.  gPRONOUN HAVE BALLOON. 
He has balloons. 


b. GIVE[uninflected] BALLOON. 
BOY GIVE[uninflected] BALLOON. 
(He) gave (him) a balloon. 

The boy gave (him) a balloon. 


c. HOLD, LET-GO. 
(He) held on (to it), then let go (of it). 


Notice that Steve uses both overt pronominal arguments, overt 
NP arguments, and null arguments. The sequence of utterances 
given in (2b) illustrates a ‘replacement sequence’, in which the 
child utters a sentence with a null argument, and immediately 
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following he utters the same sentence with an overt argument. 
Note also that Steve uses null objects as well as null subjects. 
This will be relevant in comparison with the null arguments 
used in some spoken languages. 

One further characteristic of several of the stories produced 
at this age is the use of pointing to the pictures in the book, 
perhaps as a present referent locus for a real ASL pronoun.‘ 
Such pointing to the book is used within sentences, such as the 
examples given in (3). 


(3) (Monica, 2;3) 
a. [index to picture] PAINT-FACE. 
(He) paints (her) face. 


b. [index to picture] SPILL-ON-HEAD OOPS! 
(He) spills on (her) head — oops! 


The utterances made by children at this stage do not generally 
contain an overt NP which can be taken as the discourse topic 
licensing empty sentential topics. Since the story in the book 
is common knowledge for the child and the experimenter, the 
child could be taking some element in the pictures as a topic for 
the use of null arguments. However, since the characters’ 
interactions shift the focus from time to time, the child’s implied 
topic would also have to shift. In fact, multiple topics would 
be required. For the Balloon story, a shift between multiple 
topics is judged acceptable, because identification of empty 
referents will still be clear. However, for the Paint story, such 
shifts would result in unacceptable unclarity, according to na- 
tive signing consultants. 

This contrast can be made clearer by considering these sto- 
ries as told by deaf adults. When adult deaf native signers were 
asked to tell these stories, they used shifting topics in the Bal- 
loon story (supported by a complex aspect of ASL narratives 
involving shifting the reference plane used for nominal associ- 
ation). However, they used verb agreement to identify referents 
in the Paint story. Since the sentences from the children appear 
without verb agreement or mention of the topic, the structures 
are inappropriate from the point of view of the adult language. 
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Sometime near their third birthday, most of the children 
tested began using ASL verb agreement morphology in their 
stories. The verb agreement was typically used on only a few 
verbs initially. Their first uses of verb agreement often had er- 
rors, especially the error of ‘stacking’ referents in the same locus 
(cf. Loew 1984, Petitto 1980). While adult use of verb agree- 
ment requires a separate locus for each referent (or referent 
group), the children sometimes use the same locus for all 
referents in their stories. Another very common characteristic 
of children’s early use of verb agreement morphology is the 
failure to identify the referent for a locus. Some of the children 
also continued to use the story book for points, and added the 
technique of making the sign on the picture, agreeing with the 
loci for the referents in the pictures. Examples of these early 
uses of agreement are given in (4)-(6). 


(4) (Steve, 2;11) 
a. SEE, WITH BALLOON. 
(He) sees (-him) with balloons. 


b. GIVE(2h), BOY BALLOON [index to picture]. 
(He) gives the boy a balloon (he does). 


(5) eo aaSts 2;11) 
aPAINT(A), PAINT-FACE. 
(He-) paints (-her), painting on the face. 


b. jPOUR, POUR-ON-HEAD. 
(He-) pours (on -her), pouring on the head. 


c. [index to picture] ,POUR,. 
[index to picture] WRONG. 
(He-) pours (on -her). 
(He) is wrong. 


(6) (Margaret, 3;2) 
a. [index to picture) WANT BALLOON. 
(He) wants a balloon. 
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b. GIVE[moving on the book] 
BALLOON [index to picture]. 
(He-) gives (-him) a balloon, (he does). 


In (4), the verb agreement used with SEE sets up a locus for the 
man. Therefore, in the next sentence, the verb GIVE should 
agree with the locus for the man as its subject, but it does not. 
The object agreement on GIVE is also incorrect in comparison 
to the agreement used for SEE. In (5), the verbs use ‘stacked’ 
loci. All three agree with locus a as subject and locus b as ob- 
ject, although the movements should be opposite each other for 
the two verbs POUR. In (6), several examples are given show- 
ing the use of the book as a present referent for purposes of 
verb agreement and overt pronouns. For all of these examples, 
the incorrect use of verb agreement fails to correctly identify the 
null arguments used. 

Note that in all cases except where the child uses the book 
as a present referent, these stories are about non-present 
referents. As I will show in Section 4, there is a difference be- 
tween children’s acquisition of the verb agreement system with 
present and non-present referents. This difference will figure 
into the analysis of the children’s acquisition of null arguments. 

As before, no overt topic is given in some of the stories used 
during this time period. For example, in Monica’s Balloon 
story at 2;11, the sign BOY is never used. In her first telling 
of the story, she uses pointing to the pictures in the book, which 
might serve as a substitute topic for later empty topics. How- 
ever, in her retelling, which is without the book and directed to 
her mother, who hasn’t seen the book, again no overt topic is 
used. However, in some of the children’s stories, overt NPs are 
used which can serve as discourse topics for a following empty 
topic. For example, in Steve’s Balloon story, prior to the sen- 
tence given in (4a), he signs BOY. This can identify the null 
subject used in (4a). 

The next stage is a surprising one. For some deaf children 
beginning around age three-and-a-half, overt subjects and ob- 
jects appear almost exclusively in the stories — that is, very few 
null arguments are observed. In these cases, word order is re- 
sponsible for signifying grammatical relations for all verbs. This 
word order strategy was also reported by Fischer (1973) and 
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Hoffmeister (1978a) for younger children. Examples from two 
children’s stories are given in (7)-(10).5 


(7) (Maureen, 3;4) 
BOY PAINT[uninflected] GIRL, SPILL-ON-HEAD. 
GIRL POUR[uninflected] BOY, SPILL-ON-HEAD. 
MOTHER MAD SCOLD{[dual]. 
The boy painted on the girl spilling on the head. The girl 
poured on the boy spilling on the head. The mother was 
mad and scolded (-them). 


(8) (Maureen, 3;8) 
a. BOY WALK. 
A boy is walking. 


b. BOY SEEfuninflected] A BALLOON. 
BOY WANT BALLOON. 
The boy saw a balloon. The boy wanted a balloon. 


c. MAN GIVE[uninflected] A BOY BALLOON. 
The man gives the boy a balloon. 


d. BOY HOLD WALK HOLD WITH BALLOON. 
The boy holds (it) and walks, holding the balloon. 


e. BOY LET-GO BALLOON GO-AWAY. 
The boy lets go and the balloon goes away. 


f. BOY HURT CRY. 
The boy is hurt and cries. 


(9) (Sally, 4;6) 
a. BOY WALK MEETT[uninflected] MAN. 
The boy walked along and met a man. 


b. MAN GIVE[uninflected] BOY BALLOON. 
The man gave the boy a balloon. 


c. BOY WALK WITH BALLOON, WALK. 
The boy walked with the balloon, walking along. 
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d. BALLOON GO-AWAY CL:C‘fly-away’. 
The balloon flew away. 


e. BOY CRY WALK. 
The boy cried and walked. 


(10) (Sally, 4;8) 

BOY PAINT-FACE ON GIRL. GIRL PAINT-FACE 
ON BOY. BOY POUR{[uninflected] WATER ON 
GIRL. GIRL POUR[uninflected] ON BOY. 
MOTHER SCOLD[uninflected]. 

The boy paints the girl on the face. The girl paints the 
boy on the face. The boy pours water on the girl. The 
girl pours on the boy. The mother scolds (them). 


In the examples above, very little verb agreement is used. 
Similarly, very few null arguments are used. Those which are 
used can be identified by a discourse topic. For example, in 
(10), the object of SCOLD is unexpressed. Since the semantic 
object is the boy and the girl, who have been overtly discussed, 
this null argument can be considered a variable linked to an 
empty topic. 

For some children telling some stories during this stage, verb 
agreement is used, but arguments are overtly repeated anyway. 
In (11) and (12), examples are given with correct verb agree- 
ment, but repeated overt arguments. These are not ungram- 
matical, but consultants say they feel awkward, since null 
arguments should have been used. 


(11) (Robbie, 5;9) 

ONE GIRL AND BOY START PAINT. THEN BOY 
PAINT, ON GIRL ’S FACE. THEN GIRL ,PAINT;, 
ON BOY ’S FACE. THEN BOY POUR, WATER ON 
GIRL ’S FACE. THEN GIRL ,POUR, WATER ON 
THE BOY. 

A girl and boy started painting. Then the boy painted on 
the girl’s face. Then the girl painted on the boy’s face. 
The boy poured water on the girl’s face. Then the girl 
poured water on the boy. 
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In (11), verb agreement correctly indicates most of the argu- 
ments, yet they are all overtly given, even though null argu- 
ments would be possible. Notice that Robbie uses both subject 
and object agreement on one example of each verb (,PAINT,, 
;POUR,;), but only object agreement on the other example of 
each verb (PAINT,, POUR,). 

Maureen at 3;8 also used correct agreement with overt ar- 
guments in one of her stories. Recall from example (8) that 
Maureen at this age typically used all overt arguments, but fre- 
quently without any verb agreement. In (12), an example of 
her use of verb agreement with overt arguments is given. 


(12) (Maureen, 3;8) 

BOY GIRL PAINT. MOTHER WASH PLATE. 
GIRL, BOY ,PAINT, GIRL FACE. GIRL ,PAINT, 
BOY FACE. BOY aPOUR, PAINT 
SPILL-ON-HEAD. GIRL ,POUR, BOY FACE 
SPILL-ON-HEAD PAINT SPILL-ON-HEAD. 
MOTHER STRICT SCOLD MAD SCOLD. 

A boy and a girl are painting. Mother is washing dishes. 
There’s the girl, and the boy paints the girl’s face. The 
girl paints the boy’s face. The boy pours paint on (-her) 
and spills it on the head. The girl pours on the boy’s face 
and spills paint on the head. The mother is strict and 
mad and scolds (them). 


After this follows a stage with verb agreement appearing in 
more sentences, sometimes correctly and sometimes incorrectly 
marked. During this time, some overt arguments are used (as 
before, even with verbs marked with agreement), and null ar- 
guments are also used. However, the null arguments are often 
inaccurately identified, because the agreement locations used 
on the verbs have not been previously associated with an argu- 
ment. The incorrect use of agreement morphology here is a 
short stage in which a variety of structures are used; hence, it 
appears that it is a transitional, experimental stage. Some ex- 
amples are given in (13)-(16). 
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(13) (Sally, 5;4) 
a. BOY WALK. 
A boy was walking. 


b. SEE, MAN WITH BALLOON HOLD(2h), SEE,,. 
(He) saw a man holding on to a bunch of balloons; 
(he) saw (-him). 


c. MAN ,GIVE, BALLOON HOLD(2h). 
The man gave (-him) a balloon from his bunch. 


BOY WALK, MEET{uninflected] MAN WITH BAL- 
LOON. GIVE[uninflected] BALLOON HOLD(2h). 

A boy was walking along, and met a man with balloons. 
(He) gave (him) a balloon from his bunch. 


In (13), Sally uses correct verb agreement and null arguments 
during her page-by-page telling of the story. However, during 
her recital of the full story, she drops the verb agreement. Such 
changes from one version of a story to the next, or from one 
story to the next, were frequently found for this stage. Another 
such example is given in (14). 


(14) (Mark, 5;4) 
BOY WALKlcontinuativel) MEET, WANT BALLOON. 
,GIVE, BALLOON. 
A boy was walking along, and (he-) met (-him). (He) 
wanted a balloon. (He-) gave (-him) a balloon. 


BOY ,POUR, WATER ON GIRL, WET ON FACE. 
THEN — GIRL ,POUR, WATER ON BOY. 

The boy poured water on the girl, so her face got wet. 
Then — the girl poured water on the boy. 


In Mark’s telling of the Balloon Story, verb agreement correctly 
marks subject and object for the verbs MEET and GIVE. 
However, the referent for the object of MEET and subject of 
GIVE is not established. On the other hand, Mark’s use of 
agreement in the Paint Story incorrectly uses movement in the 
same direction for two verbs which should have opposite 
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movement. His referents are satisfactorily established, but they 
are not consistent across sentences. Additional examples of in- 
correct referent establishment are given in (15)-(16). 


(15) (Pam, 5;6) 

PAINT-FACE FINISH THEN AGAIN 
PAINT-FACE. THEN POUR, SPILL-ON-HEAD. 
THEN POUR, SPILL-ON-HEAD FINISH. 
MOTHER SCOLD. THEN CRY FINISH. 

(He) painted (her) face then (she) painted (his) face. 
Then (he) poured on (-her) spilling on the head. Then 
(she-) poured on (-him) spilling on the head. Mother 
scolded (them). Then (they) cried. 


In (15), null arguments are used with agreeing verbs. However, 
no nominals have been associated with the a and b loci used for 
agreement, so the null arguments used here are not appropri- 
ately identified. 


(16) (Sandra, 5;11) 
a. BOY WALK. 
The boy was walking. 


b. ,TELL, WANT BALLOON. 
(He-) told (-him) (he) wanted a balloon. 


COWEGIVE TO BOY. 
(He-) gave (one) to the boy. 


d. ,PRONOUN WALK HOME. 
He walked home. 


In (16), verb agreement is used. However, the loci used have 
not been properly associated with nominals. Furthermore, the 
same locus is used for the object of telling (which should refer 
to the man) and the object of giving (which should refer to the 
boy). An overt pronoun is used which also uses the same locus, 
to refer to the boy. 

Finally, by the age of five to six, most children control the 
grammatical interaction of null arguments with verb agreement. 
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An example of one child’s complete Paint story is given in 


(17).6 


(17) (Susan, 6;2) 


a2PRONOUN BOY WANT PAINT. , PAINT, GIRL. 
THEN GIRL ,PAINT, THEN BOY ,POUR, 
SPILL-ON-HEAD. GIRL ,POUR,; THEN 
MOTHER ,SCOLD, ;. 

The boy wants to paint. (He-) paints the girl. Then the 
girl paints (-him). Then the boy pours on (-her) spilling 
on the head. The girl pours on (-him). Then mother 
scolds (-them both). 


To synthesize, the overall pattern of development of null argu- 
ments takes the following form: 


lL. 


2; 


single-sign utterances 


many null arguments; also overt arguments 
few null arguments identified by overt topics 
no verb agreement 


null and overt arguments continue 
beginning verb agreement, often incorrect 
failure to establish referent 

use of book as present referent 
occasional use of overt topics 


mostly overt arguments 

a few null arguments identified by overt topics 
usually no verb agreement 

some repeated overt arguments with verb agreement 
where null arguments would be more appropriate 


null and overt arguments 

verb agreement, with some errors 

some null arguments correctly identified by verb agreement 
some null arguments correctly identified by discourse topic 
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6. © correct use of null arguments identified by verb agreement 
or discourse topic 


The older children continued to use null arguments, verb 
agreement, and discourse topics. Their stories changed by the 
addition of other syntactic and discourse devices available in 
ASL. The most notable addition concerns the so-called 
‘shifting reference framework’, by which a narrator can use dif- 
ferent referents’ point of view within a story. The use of this 
system affects verb agreement and the loci used for the pro- 
nominal system. As it comes in, some errors with null argu- 
ments resurface; i.e., some null arguments are not properly 
identified when verb agreement is used incorrectly in the shifting 
reference system. See Bellugi, Lillo-Martin, O’Grady, and 
vanHoek (1990) for discussion of the development of such nar- 
rative devices in these stories; see also Loew (1984) and Kantor 
(1980) for other studies of the acquisition of such systems. 


2.4 Discussion 


The theoretical predictions made in Section 8 of Chapter Two 
do not seem to have been upheld in this study. The predictions 
made there were that the child’s initial hypothesis would be that 
null arguments are not licensed in his language, and that his 
language is not Discourse Oriented. Only positive evidence, in 
the form of utterances exemplifying null arguments and/or dis- 
course Orientation would serve to change the child’s parameter 
setting. 

However, I found that the youngest deaf children did use 
null arguments; these null arguments, furthermore, were uni- 
dentified, since no verb agreement or overt topics were used. 
This result is not incompatible with the predictions made in 
Chapter Two, if the evidence is taken to show that the youngest 
children have already reset the parameters, at least to allow null 
arguments to be licensed. A problem will surface, however, in 
explaining the stage wherein slightly older children cease using 
null arguments, and use overt arguments almost exclusively. It 
almost looks during this stage as if children have reset the li- 
censing parameter not to allow null arguments. Had this been 
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the first stage, it would have obviously followed the predictions 
of Chapter Two. But, it is preceded by a stage of null argument 
use. Do these data defie explanation under the parameter- 
setting model of language acquisition? 

] will present arguments to account for these data under the 
parameter-setting model of language acquisition. I will show 
that contrary to the apparent predicament just outlined, the 
parameter setting model can handle the data collected here, and 
can in fact be supported by it. In order to do so, I will need to 
provide further data which are relevant to the complete picture. 
Thus, in the next section I will describe a further experiment 
conducted with children learning ASL, which was given in order 
to determine children’s knowledge of the structures in which 
null arguments can and cannot be used in ASL. Then, in Sec- 
tion 4, I will discuss the apparent back-and-forth shift in pa- 
rameter setting for signing children, as it relates to the 
acquisition of verb agreement morphology. The question of the 
initial setting will remain, however, so in Section 5 | will review 
data collected from the acquisition of spoken languages, since 
it will be important to know how a variety of languages are ac- 
quired in order to evaluate the parameter-setting model more 
completely. 


3. THE ACQUISITION OF NULL PRONOUN 
STRUCTURES IN ASL: IMITATION 


In order to investigate more fully the acquisition of null pro- 
nominal structures in ASL, an imitation test was given. The 
rationale behind imitation tests is that “in repeating a sentence, 
one must filter it through one’s own productive system” (Slobin 
and Welsh 1973, p. 490), hence some of a child’s limitations 
may show up when he or she is asked to imitate a sentence 
which is too long or complex to remember by rote. For exam- 
ple, Slobin and Welsh (1973, p. 487) found that a child of 2;3 
repeated the target sentence, “The pencil is green,” by saying, 
“pencil green.” Imitation tests might be especially relevant to 
ask questions about proposed null elements, which might be 
harder to probe using different means (Chien 1983, Ken Wexler, 
personal communication). 
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A drawback to using imitation tests is that children do not 
necessarily filter the target sentences through their own gram- 
mars. This can be seen, for example, in the repetition of an 
ungrammatical sentence. Even children (and adults) who rec- 
ognize that a sentence is ungrammatical might repeat it 
verbatim, as requested by the experimenter. Furthermore, sen- 
tences which can be memorized and repeated by rote may not 
be filtered by the child’s grammar. 

Because of these drawbacks, I designed the following imi- 
tation task with certain cautions in presentation and interpre- 
tation. First, no ungrammatical sentences were given. My 
interpretation does not depend on a child’s fixing an ungram- 
matical sentence. Second, the sentences that were given con- 
tained either overt or null arguments. My interpretation 
focuses on whether children delete an overt pronoun, or add an 
overt pronoun when a null one is used. I am crucially interested 
in whether children’s changes to the target sentences result in 
grammatical or ungrammatical utterances. As I will show in 
the Methods section, all of the grammatical null arguments 
given in this task are examples of null pronouns (i.e., pro). It 
was assumed that if children’s grammars contain null pronouns 
as syntactically real arguments, then they might replace a null 
pronoun with an overt pronoun in an imitation test. Even so, 
any child whose grammar does not contain the restrictions on 
the occurrence of null pronouns might delete an overt pronoun 
when it would be ungrammatical to do so. Thus, sentences 
were constructed which would allow these types of changes to 
be made. 


3.1 Subjects 


Eighteen deaf children with deaf parents between the ages of 
2;11 and 10;8 were given this test (approximately two children 
at each year level). These children were all from the same group 
of children who are being studied in the partially longitudinal 
experiments described above. Eight of these children were also 
included at the same age level in the Production task. Six of the 
remaining were included in the production task, but at an earlier 
age. A summary of the number of children tested on the Imi- 
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tation task is given in Table 7 below; full information about 
which children participated in this task is given in Appendix 1. 


Table 7: Children Participating in the Imitation Study 


Age Range Number of Subjects 
2;0-2;11 1 
3;0-3;11 
4;0-4;11 
5;0-5;11 
6;0-6;11 
7;0-7;11 
8;0-8;11 
9;0-9;11 
10;0-10;11 


WNNNN Wh = 


Total 18 


3.2 Methodology 


The test stimuli were filmed on videotape by a native deaf 
signer. Each subject watched a sentence on videotape, and then 
was asked to copy the sentence exactly. The subjects were vid- 
eotaped while they were doing the test, and scored later for im- 
itation errors made, with the assistance of a native signing deaf 
research assistant as necessary. 

The test sentences were constructed particularly to investi- 
gate the relationship between overt pronouns and verb agree- 
ment. For this reason, all sentences included topicalization 
relating a topic with a position in an embedded clause. As dis- 
cussed in Chapter Two, for this kind of sentence, a resumptive 
pronoun is required in the embedded tlause. Thus, as pointed 
out there, these sentences really involve left dislocation, al- 
though the terminology of ‘extraction’ will still be used. When 
a verb marked with agreement is used, the null pronoun can 
serve as the resumptive pronoun. When a verb not marked with 
agreement is used, the resumptive pronoun must be overt. The 
test sentences were constructed to capitalize on this difference. 
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All test sentences were grammatical as given. However, they 
were constructed so that some would be grammatical, and oth- 
ers ungrammatical, if a particular overt pronoun given in the 
target is not imitated. The test sentences used, and two 
warm-up sentences, are given in Appendix 2. Two example 
sentences are given in (18). 


i 
(18) a. ,SISTER, ,PPRONOUN SURE 
z22,RONOUN DISLIKE ,BROTHER. 
As for sister;, she; is sure she; doesn’t like brother. 


t br 
bi BILL, _.~ KISS; 4;SADLY) LUGE Y, 
As for Bill;, that (he,-) kissed Sally was lucky. 


The test sentences have the following three intersecting vari- 
ables: 


Hy (a) + verb agreement 

(b) — verb agreement (plain verb) 
II. (a) + overt argument 

(b) — overt argument (null argument) 
‘III. (a) + subject ‘extraction’ 

(b) — subject ‘extraction’ (object ‘extraction’) 


The first variable refers to whether or not verb agreement was 
used in the embedded clause. The second variable refers to 
whether or not an overt resumptive pronoun was present in the 
embedded clause. The third variable refers to whether the em- 
bedded subject or the embedded object was ‘extracted’, i.e., re- 
lated to the topic. Two kinds of sentence constructions were 
used with each combination of variables: crossover-like sen- 
tences, and sentential subject ‘extraction’ sentences. Since one 
combination of these variables is ungrammatical (as discussed 
below), it was not used. This makes seven kinds of grammatical 
test sentences, by two sentence types, for fourteen test sentences 
total. Two warm-up sentences were also given. 

As noted in Chapter Two, with these two types of sentences, 
extraction from object position with a non-agreeing verb and 
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no Overt resumptive pronoun is ungrammatical (this is combi- 
nation I.b/II.b/III.b). Hence, if a child failed to imitate the 
resumptive pronoun given in combination I.b./I].a./III.b., the 
sentence produced would be ungrammatical (that is, this would 
produce combination I.b./II.b./III.b.). Examples are given in 
(19) below. 


(19) Imitation Sentence Type I.b./II.a./III.b. 
a. (Crossover) 


Sone ted 

aBABY, ,PRONOUN FEEL 

z2NURSE LOVE ,PRONOUN. 

As for the baby,, he; feels the nurse loves him;. 


If the embedded object resumptive pronoun is not imi- 
tated, this produces: 


pier 6) 


* BABY, ,PRONOUN FEEL ,NURSE LOVE __. 
As for the baby,, he; feels the nurse loves t,. 


b. (Sentential Subject) 
t 
gMARY, JOHN HAVE-A-CRUSH-ON 
b 


r 
z?-RONOUN, OBVIOUS. 
As for Mary,, that John has a crush on her, is obvi- 
ous. 


If the embedded object resumptive pronoun is not 
imitated, this produces: 


t br 
* MARY, JOHN HAVE-A-CRUSH-ON 
___, OBVIOUS. 
As for Mary;, that John has a crush on t; is obvious. 


Several error types were possible in this test. For the purposes 
of the topic being investigated here, I will discuss whether chil- 
dren delete a given overt pronoun, or add an overt pronoun 
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when one is not used. Further, I will say whether such deletions 
or additions occur more or less frequently with agreeing or 
nonagreeing verbs, and with subject or object extractions. 
Other possible error types might include omission or change of 
a given form of verb agreement, or verb agreement used 
incorrecly on a plain verb. I will briefly discuss these latter 
types of errors. 


3.3 Results 


The one child of 2;11 could not do the task, presumably because 
the sentence length and complexity were too great for him. The 
child of 3;2 could not do the task at first, but the experimenter 
was able to direct her attention enough so that she could per- 
form the task; however, she was never able to respond to two 
of the sentences. Otherwise, all of the children could do the 
task, and it was apparent that they understood the sentences 
although they did not always repeat them verbatim. In eight 
responses out of the 238 total, the sentences given by the child 
had changed the meaning relative to the original. These were, 
however, isolated incidences, and the changes that were made 
were similar across almost all age ranges. 

I would like to point out one factor regarding imitation tests 
for sign language that does not come up for spoken language. 
When the child views the video monitor, he sees the signer using 
her right hand on his left side. The question has often come up 
whether such by-imitation signing should be imitated with the 
left hand, producing a mirror image, or with the right hand. 
Note that this is an issue which young signing children must 
resolve very early on, so that they will learn to reproduce cor- 
rectly the signs they see.7 

One child (Owen, age 831) visibly struggled with this issue for 
the first few sentences, turning his body around and lifting his 
arm so as to move to his right when the signer providing the 
stimuli moved to her right. However, after these sentences, he 
imitated smoothly and without hesitation. Other than Owen’s 
case, the children almost overwhelmingly used the opposite 
method, signing on their right whatever they saw on their right, 
using their own dominant hand. This is also the technique 
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commonly used by adults, including one adult tested on this 
imitation task. This shifting viewpoint did not seem to present 
a problem to any child other than Owen. Although the abso- 
lute directions used were noted in the transcription, they were 
not used to determine whether the child copied accurately or 
not; rather, only the relative directions (i.e., the meaningful use 
of direction) was used. 

There are two other general results to point out. One is that 
children of age five and younger did not consistently replicate 
the verb agreement and/or nominal establishment used in the 
target sentences, although they did replicate it correctly on ap- 
proximately half of the occasions. This will be significant when 
the discussion of their verb agreement with non-present 
referents is taken up in Section 4. 

Secondly, as illustrated in examples (18) and (19) above, the 
syntactic structures of the target sentences were complex; and 
they were signed with the facial gestures, rhythm, and sign 
intonation of adult ASL. However, these complex signals were 
not always replicated by the children, who often simplified the 
intended structures enough to make the structures of primary 
interest disappear. For example, (20a) shows one of the target 
sentences in the task. In (20b) is illustrated a possible response 
which simplifies the complex extraction and embedding struc- 
ture of the target to a simple one-clause sentence. 


t 
(20) a. ,NURSE, ,PRONOUN FORGET 
2PRONOUN ,FEED, ,BABY. 
As for the nurse;, she; forgot she; fed the baby. 


b. NURSE FORGET FEED BABY. 
The nurse forgot to feed the baby. 


Despite some responses of this simplifying sort, other responses 
were made in the targeted complex form, as indicated by the 
sign intonation. In both types of responses, interesting patterns 
of pronoun deletions and additions emerged which will be dis- 
cussed in the next two sub-sections. 
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3.3.1 Pronoun Deletions 


In the crossover-like structures, all of the target sentences con- 
sisted of (at least) a topicalized NP, followed by a (resumptive) 
pronoun in subject position. Example (19a) above illustrates 
this. In many cases, across all children and all age levels, the 
resumptive pronoun in matrix subject position was deleted, and 
the target topicalized NP was put in subject position. The re- 
sulting structure is grammatical and simpler, as illustrated in 
(21).8 


aU e ies 
(21) SISTER SURE ,PRONOUN DISLIKE ,BROTHER. 
Sister; is sure she; doesn’t like brother. 


In the structure with ‘extraction’ from embedded object posi- 
tion with verb agreement (test item #12, reproduced below as 
(22a)), six children (ages 5;4 - 10;8) deleted the object pronoun, 
as illustrated in (22b). (For the purposes of illustration, | will 
only indicate the change under discussion, even though for 
some children additional changes might have been made.) 


RnnPSETE 
(22) a. JOHN, ,PRONOUN ANNOUNCE 
p»MARY ,HATE, ,RPRONOUN. 
As for John;, he; announced that Mary hates him;. 


Meat 
b. JOHN, ,PRONOUN ANNOUNCE 
pMARY ,HATE, ___ 
As for John;, he; announced that Mary hates (-him;). 


However, in the structure with no verb agreement in the em- 
bedded clause (test item #13, reproduced below as (23a)), the 
Overt object pronoun was not deleted by any of the children. 
Such a deletion would have resulted in an ungrammatical sen- 
tence, as illustrated in (23b). 
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t 
(23) a. ,BABY, ,PRONOUN FEEL 
pbNURSE LOVE ,PRONOUN. 
As for the baby;, he; feels the nurse loves him,. 


Sea2 alt 
b. *,BABY, ,PRONOUN FEEL ,NURSE LOVE _. 
As for the baby,, he; feels the nurse loves (him;). 


In the structures with a resumptive pronoun in embedded sub- 
ject position (test item #1, with verb agreement, and test item 
#4, without verb agreement, reproduced below as (24a)), only 
one child kept the pronoun (5;4) and one (10;8) renamed the 
NP (both in the example without verb agreement). In the re- 
maining 32 cases (ages 3;2-10;6), the subject pronoun was de- 
leted, as illustrated in (24b), which is grammatical. 


pene U) 
(24) a. SISTER, ,PRONOUN SURE 
zg? RONOUN DISLIKE ,BROTHER. 
As for sister;, she; is sure she; doesn’t like brother. 


t 
b. SISTER, ,PRONOUN SURE 
DISLIKE ,BROTHER. 
As for sister;,, she; is sure (she;) doesn’t like brother. 


Thus, in comparing the fact that no children deleted the object 
pronoun in (23a), which would have resulted in the ungram- 
matical (23b), with the fact that almost all children deleted the 
subject pronoun in (24a), producing the grammatical (24b), it 
appears that even for children as young as 3;2 there is a differ- 
ence between subject extraction and object extraction. 

Two of the seven sentential subject-type structures consist 
of a topicalized NP followed by an overt resumptive pronoun 
in embedded subject position (test item #10, with verb agree- 
ment, and test item #7, without verb agreement and reproduced 
below as (25a)). In these two test items, only nine of the 34 
response sentences included the overt pronoun (ages 4;0-10;5). 
Deletion of the pronoun is illustrated in (25b). 
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t br 
(25) a. SISTER, ,PRONOUN HUG ,BROTHER, GOOD. 
As for sister;, that she; hugs brother is good. 


t br 
b. SISTER, _| HUG,BROTHER, GOOD. 
As for sister;, that (she;) hugs brother is good. 


As for embedded objects, (test item #5, reproduced below as 
(26a)), four of the children (4;0-10;8) deleted the overt pronoun 
when agreement was present, as illustrated in (26b) (five others 
used a full NP instead of a pronoun). 


t br 
(26) a. JOHN, ,MARY ;,KICK, ,PRONOUN, BAD. 
As for John;, that Mary kicked him; was bad. 


t br 
b. JOHN, ,MARY ,KICK, _, BAD. 
As for John;, that Mary kicked (-him,) was bad. 


However, when agreement was not present, (test item #2, re- 
produced below as (27a)), deletion of the overt pronoun would 
create an ungrammatical sentence, illustrated as (27b). 


. oe ee ee ee eee Oe 
(27) a. ,MARY, JOHN HAVE-A-CRUSH-ON 
b 


SEO BOs 
a2? RONOUN, OBVIOUS. 


As for Mary,, that John has a crush on her, is obvi- 
ous. 


ty br 
b. *,MARY, ,JJOHN HAVE-A-CRUSH-ON 
, OBVIOUS. 
As for Mary,, that John has a crush on (her;) is ob- 
vious. 


Recall that no child deleted the overt resumptive pronoun in the 
equivalent crossover-like sentence (which would have produced 
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the ungrammatical (23b) above). In the sentential subject 
‘extraction’ sentence, six of the children deleted the overt object 
pronoun. Let me go over their responses individually. 

Three of the four youngest children deleted the overt object 
pronoun (although note that one child of 4;0 did properly re- 
peat it). The youngest (3;2) also deleted the final predicate ad- 
jective (OBVIOUS), hence making the sentence simple rather 
than embedded, so that deletion of the object pronoun was 
grammatical. This is illustrated in (28) below. 


t 
(28) MARY, ,JJOHN HAVE-A-CRUSH-ON __. 
As for Mary,, John has a crush on (her;). 


The next two children (4;1, 5;4) did seem to have problems with 
the overall sentence structure, as indicated by their timing and 
rhythmic grouping of the signs. For one, OBVIOUS may have 
served as an adverb with a simple sentence structure (‘John 
obviously has a crush on Mary’ rather than ‘That John has a 
crush on Mary is obvious,’ a distinction made in adult signing 
by the sign order and/or the rhythmic grouping and facial ges- 
tures used during the signs). For the other, a long pause came 
between the signs HAVE-A-CRUSH-ON and OBVIOUS. Here 
are examples for which there may be a null argument problem 
or a general structural problem with the whole sentence. 

The other three children who deleted the object pronoun 
were 8;1, 9;8, and 10;8. The child of 8;1 (like the youngest child) 
also deleted the final sign OBVIOUS, hence making the sen- 
tence simple ((28) above). The oldest two children, on the other 
hand, used an advanced technique of ASL discourse which in- 
volves shifting the referents associated with various loci (see 
Lillo-Martin and Klima 1990). By using this technique, deleting 
the overt object is grammatical. 

Hence, in summary, we find overall that deaf children of all 
ages do delete pronouns given in the target sentences of an im- 
ijtation task. When the pronouns are optional, they seem to 
freely choose between repeating the pronoun, repeating an 
overt full noun (with which the pronoun corefers) instead of the 
pronoun, or deleting the pronoun. When the pronoun is 
obligatory, in the crossover-like structure of test item #13, 
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however, they do not delete the pronoun. In the sentential 
subject extraction test item #2, for which the pronoun is also 
obligatory, one four-year-old and one five-year-old deleted the 
pronoun, although it is not clear whether they were processing 
and repeating the fully complex target structure, as discussed 
above. Note that in all cases (with the two possible exceptions), 
the sentences repeated were grammatical, despite the deleted 
material. 


3.3.2 Pronoun (NP) Additions 


The data given in the above sub-section regarding pronoun de- 
letions could be taken to mean that deaf children simply don’t 
repeat everything they see in an imitation task, rather than im- 
plying any knowledge of null argument structures. However, in 
this sub-section we will see additional strong evidence of young 
deaf children’s grammatical knowledge of null argument struc- 
tures. 

In both the crossover-like structures and the sentential 
subject-type structures, children demonstrated their knowledge 
of the ASL pronoun as a method for associating a nominal with 
a locus in space (see Chapter One). A nominal which can be 
signed at a locus in space can be associated with that locus us- 
ing an explicit indexic pronoun. However, the pronoun is op- 
tional. The test sentences were constructed so that all nominals 
were associated with loci without using an overt indexic pro- 
noun. However, in approximately one-third of the sentences, 
the children added a pronoun to the first noun (topic) which 
presumably functioned to associate the noun with the locus in 
space. This is illustrated in (29). In (29a), a subject noun has 
been topicalized, and a resumptive pronoun is in subject posi- 
tion. In (29b), although the sequence of signs is the same, the 
facial gestures, pausing, and rhythm indicate that the pronoun 
is serving to associate the topic noun with the locus a, and that 
the subject is empty (that is, the subject is a pro resumptive 
pronoun coindexed with the topic). In (29c), both the pronoun 
to associate the topic noun with locus a, and the overt 
resumptive pronoun in subject position, appear. 
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t 
(29) a. JOHN, ,PRONOUN ,LEAVE. 
As for John;, he; left. 


eee ks 
b. JOHN ,PRONOUN, e ,LEAVE. 
As for this John;,, (he;) left. 


t 
c. JOHN ,PRONOUN, ,PRONOUN ,LEAVE. 
As for this John;, he; left. 


d. JOHN ,PRONOUN ,LEAVE. 
This John left. 


2 =e a 

e. JOHN ,PRONOUN, ,MARY 
HAVE-A-CRUSH-ON ,PRONOUN. 
As for this John;, Mary has a crush on him,. 


Note that these associating pronouns were used sometimes in 
addition to an overt subject pronoun, (which was coreferential 
with the topic); this is illustrated in (29c). Sometimes they were 
used without an overt subject pronoun following. This is illus- 
trated in (29b), with the topic marking over both the noun and 
the pronoun. Sometimes they were used without a pronoun 
following, and without the topic marking. In this case it was 
assumed that the child used the noun and pronoun as a subject, 
(although in the target structure, the noun is topicalized). This 
is illustrated in (29d). Finally, sometimes the noun and pro- 
noun were used to corefer with a nonsubject in the clause. This 
is illustrated in (29e). 

In fewer cases, but still attested, the children added such 
pronouns to the second noun, as illustrated in (30). 


t 
(30) JOHN, ,PRONOUN HAVE-A-CRUSH-ON 
»MARY ,PRONOUN. 
As for John,, he; has a crush on this Mary. 
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In the crossover-like structures with a null argument in embed- 
ded subject position (test item #8, with agreement, and test item 
#9, without agreement, reproduced as (31a) below), two chil- 
dren (5;4, 6;2) added overt pronouns, both to the sentence with 
a non-agreeing verb, illustrated in (31b). 


canis aio 
(31) a. SALLY, ,PPRONOUN SAY 
___ REMEMBER ,BILL. 
As for Sally,, she; says (she;) remembers Bill. 


t 
b. ,SALLY, ,PRONOUN SAY 
z2?RONOUN REMEMBER ,BILL. 
As for Sally,, she; says she; remembers Bill. 


Furthermore, in the one sentence with a null argument in em- 
bedded object position with verb agreement (test item #6, re- 
produced as (32a) below), 8 children (4;0-10;8) added an overt 
pronoun or NP, illustrated in (32b). 


t 
(32) a. RABBIT, PRONOUN EXPECT 
»DOG ,;CATCH, 
As for the rabbit,, he; expects the dog to catch 
(-him;,). 


Rs Esc ee Sk 5 
b. ,RABBIT, ,PRONOUN EXPECT 
sDOG ,CATCH, ,PRONOUN. 
As for the rabbit;, he; expects the dog to catch him;. 


In the sentential-subject-type structures eight children (ages 3;2 
- 8;5) added overt pronouns or full nouns where null embedded 
subjects were presented in the target (test item #3, with verb 
agreement, and test item #11, without verb agreement, illus- 
trated as (33a) below), five to the sentence with verb agreement 
and three to the sentence without (illustrated in (33b) below for 
the sentence without agreement). 
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t br 
(33) a. ,SALLY, | KNOW,BILL, RIGHT. 
As for Sally,, that (she;) knows Bill is right. 


t br 
b. ,SALLY, ,PRONOUN KNOW ,BILL, RIGHT. 
As for Sally,, that she; knows Bill is right. 


Three children (5;10 - 9;0) added a full noun in the embedded 
object position (with verb agreement) which was given in the 
target as a null pronoun (test item #14, reproduced below as 
(34a)), (illustrated in (34b) below. 


t br 
(34) a. ,RABBIT, ,DOG ,CHASE, _~, TRUE. 
As for the rabbit,, that the dog is chasing (-him;) is 
true. 


t br 
b. RABBIT, ,DOG ,CHASE, ,PRONOUN, TRUE 
As for the rabbit;, that the dog is chasing him, is true. 


3.4 Discussion 


The main age differences found in this test were in the areas of 
verb agreement and nominal establishment. This is surprising, 
since one might have expected there to be differences in the use 
of null arguments. Additional age differences, as noted above, 
included proficiency in the specific facial gestures and rhythmic 
timing which differentiate complex structures from simpler 
ones. Otherwise, even the youngest child could imitate most 
of the complex sentences given. 

In the areas of null and overt pronouns, age differences were 
not found. However, two important aspects of the child’s 
understanding of null pronoun structures did come out. First, 
the children indicated that they understand the optionality of 
overt expression of arguments, and the syntactically real status 
of null arguments in ASL. The Extended Projection Principle 
ensures that every sentence must have a subject, and that the 
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lexical subcategorization of a verb (such as for taking a direct 
object) is projected to all levels (as described in Section 2.2.2 of 
Chapter One). If the children’s setting of the Null Pronoun 
Parameters allows null pronouns, then, together with the 
projection principle, they should analyze input without overt 
arguments as input with (syntactic) null arguments, thus con- 
forming to these principles. 

This knowledge was demonstrated in two ways: a) deletion 
of pronouns given in the target, and b) addition of pronouns 
and full nouns when a null pronoun was used in the target. 
Since these changes were meaning-preserving, and grammatical, 
we are led to believe that the deaf children do understand that 
ASL is a null argument language. 

Secondly, the children indicated their knowledge of the re- 
strictions on when null pronouns may occur. In every instance 
of an overt pronoun in the target structure, some children de- 
leted the pronoun, except in the crossover-type structure for 
which this would be ungrammatical. In the corresponding 
sentential-subject type structure, only two children possibly de- 
leted the pronoun ungrammatically. This strongly indicates 
that even the youngest children are aware of the restrictions on 
the occurrence of null pronouns, which results in the 
ungrammaticality of deleting an embedded object pronoun 
without verb agreement. 

I note here that I am doing what I have hypothesized that 
the child cannot do: that is, I am making an analysis on the 
basis of negative evidence, the mistakes that I do not see the 
child making. However, this is data taken together with data 
of other sorts, and as the analysis fits together as a whole, this 
data is also supporting. 


4. EFFECTS OF THE ACQUISITION OF MORPHOLOGY 
ON SYNTACTIC PARAMETER SETTING 


From the data collected using the above two methods of ex- 
amining the acquisition of null argument structures in ASL, se- 
veral questions remain. Why do signing children use null 
arguments from the earliest age, although the predicted initial 
hypotheses would disallow null arguments? Why do they then 
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seem to switch from using null arguments to not using null ar- 
guments? In order to answer the first question, it will be nec- 
essary to review some data from the acquisition of other 
languages. This review will be given in Section 5, so I will hold 
off discussing the answer to the first question. 

The answer to the second question lies, I will argue, in the 
acquisition of the verbal agreement morphology.used for li- 
censing null arguments. Recall that I claimed that the acquisi- 
tion of ASL in general does not diverge from the time course 
and stages of development that have been attested in the ac- 
quisition of spoken languages. However, aside from the syn- 
tactic null argument construction under discussion above, there 
is one area in which the acquisition of ASL seems to lag behind: 
acquisition of verb agreement morphology. In Section 4.1 I will 
discuss the acquisition of ASL verb agreement for non-present 
referents, and in Section 4.3 I will discuss how this relates to the 
acquisition of null argument constructions. 


4.1 The Acquisition of ASL Verb Agreement Morphology 


Consider the use of spatial loci in the verb agreement system. 
For referents physically present, the loci used in the verb 
agreement and pronominal systems are the actual physical 
spaces occupied by the referents themselves. Hence, first per- 
son reference takes the form of the signer pointing to himself, 
and agreement for first person is marked at the locus of the 
signer’s chest (or immediately in front of it). If one referent of 
the discourse is a person in the nearby area, indexic signs which 
refer to this person will be directed towards that location. 

As discussed in Chapter One, research on the acquisition of 
verb agreement morphology for referents that are present 
(Meier 1982) shows that consistent and correct use of this 
morphology in 90% of obligatory contexts in production occurs 
around age 3-1/2. This is comparable to the age of acquisition 
of some complex spoken language morphological systems, such 
as Russian. 

However, most of the narratives discussed in this book refer 
to non-present referents. When referents are not present, the 
signer associates an arbitrary locus in space with the referent. 
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This can take the form of the noun followed by an index to a 
point in space, or the noun followed by a verb agreement 
marker in that place. Pronominal reference and verb agreement 
then are directed towards these abstract points in space. The 
acquisition of this verb agreement morphology with non- 
present referents seems to be mastered much later than the 
system of verb agreement with present referents. 

To investigate this phenomenon, we administered several 
systematic tests examining the development of the child’s com- 
prehension of verb agreement with non-present referents 
(Lillo-Martin, Bellugi, Struxness, and O’Grady 1985). 

The first test considers the abstract association of nominals 
with loci in space. Such association (whether overt or not) is 
required for verb agreement with non-present referents. To de- 
termine whether children at least understand the abstract asso- 
ciation of loci with nominals, we used a Nominal Establishment 
test. In this test, the experimenter associates two or three 
nominals with abstract points in space, the way such associ- 
ations are made in the linguistic system. For example, the ex- 
perimenter might sign, BOY ,PRONOUN, GIRL 
,PRONOUN, DOLL ,PRONOUN. The experimenter then asks 
the child to indicate the locus with which a particular nominal 
was associated, asking, WHERE BOY?, or to say what nominal 
was associated with a particular locus, asking WHAT 
pPRONOUN? 

The results from this test are illustrated in Figure 6. One- 
and two-year-old children failed this task, searching the room 
for a real doll when asked, for example, with which locus the 
doll was associated. They failed to show evidence for under- 
standing the abstract association of ‘doll’ with a certain locus. 
However, by age three, the children’s responses are 67.8% cor- 
rect overall (where chance is much less than 50% since the 
possible answers are open-ended). The major difficulty for 
three-year-olds is answering what was in a particular location 
when three items were initially established (rather than answer- 
ing for two items, or answering where questions). Thus, by 
three the linguistic system seems to be in place, but it is limited 
by memory. By age four, the children were performing close to 
ceiling, around 90% correct. In sum, the idea of abstract asso- 
ciation of nominals with points in space does not seem to ac- 
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NOMINAL ESTABLISHMENT COMPREHENSION 
100 


PERCENT CORRECT 
Baa @ oo 
oO ie) (o) 


nN 
(oe) 


Pesan 4B. 36) 27 ses pte sin 
AGE 
FIGURE 6. Nominal Establishment Comprehension 


Illustration copyright Ursula Bellugi, The Salk Institute for Biological 
Studies, La Jolla, CA, 92037. 


count for the relatively later mastery of the verb agreement 
system for non-present referents. 

Several tests were given to assess comprehension of sen- 
tences with non-present verb agreement, using different testing 
paradigms and sentences of varying length. The task which 
most successfully demonstrated the child’s competence was a 
toy manipulation task, in which the child was given two toy 
figurines. The child is asked to act out with the toys a sentence 
the experimenter signed. These test sentences consist of estab- 
lishing two referents in signing space, and then signing a verb 
between them so that one of the referents is the subject and the 
other is the object. For example, one sentence was GIRAFFE 
jINDEX, LION ,INDEX, ,KICK,, which means, ‘The lion 
kicked the giraffe.’ Notice that in ASL, either the subject or the 
object can be signed first in a situation such as this, and either 
one can be established on the right or left side. The results of 
this test are given in Figure 7. On this test, for which chance 
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VERB AGREEMENT COMPREHENSION WITH TOYS: 
TWO ARGUMENTS 


PERCENT CORRECT 
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AGE 
FIGURE 7. Verb Agreement Comprehension 


Illustration copyright Ursula Bellugi, The Salk Institute for Biological 
Studies, La Jolla, CA, 92037. 


is about 50%, even four-year-olds scored less than 70% correct, 
and ceiling is not reached until age 5. Errors invariably consist 
of reversed subject and object grammatical relations. 

Thus, even on comprehension tests, for verb agreement with 
non-present referents deaf children do not score well until age 
five. Furthermore, as we saw in the results from the story 
booklets, they do not generally produce correct verb agreement 
also until age five to six. 


4.2 Verb Agreement and Parameter Setting 


First, consider the early use of null arguments in ASL. At the 
earliest stages, children use null arguments, but incorrectly, 
without verb agreement morphology or overt topics. Thus, 
their null arguments are completely unidentified. As mentioned 
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above, an explanation for this stage awaits discussion of the 
early stages in the acquisition of other languages, so I will re- 
turn to this issue in Section 5. 

Then, verb agreement begins to come in, and children begin 
to use discourse topics, but at this point many errors continue. 
At this stage, the use of null arguments by signing children re- 
flects the establishment of the correct parameter settings for the 
licensing of null subjects and objects. Under the analysis of 
ASL null arguments presented in Chapter Two, this means that 
children are correctly considering AGR a licensing head for 
pro in ASL. In addition, this means that these children have 
correctly analyzed ASL as[+DO]. However, they have not yet 
analyzed and mastered AGR in their signed productions — es- 
pecially for non-present referents. 

In the next stage, the use of null arguments drops dramat- 
ically. What causes this apparent shift, which seems to be a 
change in parameter setting, to the setting which disallows null 
arguments? There is no positive evidence for deaf children to 
make such a switch, and so it should not be found, according 
to the parameter-setting theory. This apparent contradiction is 
actually accounted for by the theory itself, once morphological 
learning is considered. When the children begin to use overt 
pronouns and strict SVO word order for all verbs, they have 
analyzed AGR and use the agreement morphology correctly 
with present referents. However, since they do not use it with 
non-present referents, it is not available to identify null argu- 
ments. The switch occurs, then, because the children have dis- 
covered the characteristics of AGR which allow it to identify 
null arguments. Whatever the reason for children not using 
agreement with non-present referents, even though they are us- 
ing it with present referents, their avoidance of null arguments 
at this time shows that they do have the correct analysis of li- 
censing and identification in ASL. 

I am thus claiming that at this point, the signing children do 
not have the wrong parameter settings. Rather, they have the 
correct settings, but they do not yet have verb agreement with 
non-present referents. They know that AGR licenses pro. And, 
they know that ASL requires identification by 9 features. Since 
their production of verb agreement with non-present referents 
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does not supply » features, null arguments are not allowed in 
these productions. 

This hypothesis makes two correct predictions. First, since 
the apparent parameter change is really only implementation 
of the identification requirement, null arguments identified by 
empty topics should still be available at this time. This is cor- 
rect. Recall that although children used very few null argu- 
ments during this period, those they did use were always 
analyzable as identified by a discourse topic. 

The second prediction this hypothesis makes is that at this 
point children should be able to use null arguments correctly 
when identified by verb agreement with present referents. There 
are two pieces of evidence supporting the veracity of this pre- 
diction. First, children sometimes use the pictures in the book 
as present referents for both overt pronouns and for verb 
agreement. When they do this, children do correctly use null 
arguments identified by verb agreement. An example is given 
in (35). 


(35) (Robbie, 5;9) 
a. GIRL AND BOY PAINT. 
A girl and a boy are painting. 


b. BOY PAINT-FACE ON GIRL ’S FACE, 
LOOK-LIKE INDIAN. 
The boy paints on the girl's face, like an indian. 


c. GIRL PAINT, ON POSS[to book] FACE. 
The girl paints on his face. 


d. ,jPOUR(2h),[on book] WATER ON THE GIRL. 
(He-) pours water on the girl. 


In this example, the book is used as a present referent locus for 
both a possessive pronoun in (35c), and for verb agreement in 
(35d). The verb is marked for agreement with its subject and 
object in (35d), using the book as a present referent, and the 
subject is null. 

Second, there are examples in the literature showing the use 
of null arguments with present referents, both with pictures and 
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with real objects. For example, Hoffmeister (1987) cites the 
following data from a child at 34-38 months old. 


(36) CLOWN [index to picture]. 
aWALK-UP,[moving on the picture]. 
aX ALL-DOWN|[moving on the picture]. 
There is a clown. 

(He-)walked up (-it; i.e., a ladder). 
(He-) fell down. 


In this case, the child is using a real world referent (a picture 
on which she is signing) with verb agreement and null argu- 
ments. Hoffmeister also cites example (37) from a 42-48 month 
old deaf child. 


(37) BAT ,INDEX[to present drapes]. 
.-gH IDE ,INDEX[to drapes]. 
IT, 

A bat was there (in the drapes). 
(It-) hid there. 
(I-) hit (-it). 


In this example, which Hoffmeister calls ‘semi-real world 
indexing’, the child is using the location at which the bat previ- 
ously was (the drapes) as a present locus for it. She can then 
use this locus for verb agreement and for a null argument. 
Furthermore, she is using first person verb agreement with the 
ever-present first person locus, and the first-person subject is 
null. 

These facts are consistent with the claim that once children 
use verb agreement with present referents, they are able to use 
null arguments with present referents. At this point, in which 
this form of identification is used with present referents, the 
children show evidence for understanding the relevance of the 
actual overt presence of verb agreement morphology for the 
identification of ASL null arguments. Then, since they are us- 
ing inflectional morphology with present referents, but they are 
not using it (for whatever reason) with non-present referents, 
they will cease to use null arguments with non-present referents, 
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until the point when they do use agreement morphology with 
non-present referents. 

Last, the verb agreement system which the children use for 
present referents finally encompasses non-present referents. At 
this point, there are cases where overt arguments are used to the 
exclusion of null arguments, and there are instances where null 
arguments are used inappropriately. These errors, however, are 
relatively infrequent and appear over a short period of time. 
Once the children master the verb agreement system, they are 
quick to integrate this new information in their production of 
null arguments. 

Thus, the inappropriate use of null arguments by the deaf 
four-year-old is related to the incorrect use of the verb agree- 
ment morphology. The expectation that null argument struc- 
tures will be appropriately used in ASL, once the correct setting 
is achieved on the null argument parameter, is not invalidated. 
Around age four, when the children are using verb agreement 
with present referents, they show evidence of understanding the 
identification requirement, since they cease using unidentified 
null arguments with non-present referents. Finally, when the 
verb agreement system is consistently used correctly with non- 
present referents, null arguments are also correctly used. 

A summary of the parameter settings used by the signing 
4-year-old is given in (38).9 


(38) A. The Null Pronoun Licensing Parameter 
AGR when it Case-marks is a licensing head for 
pro. 


B. The Null Pronoun Identification Parameter (1) 
Let X be the licensing head of an occurrence of 
pro: then pro has the grammatical specification of 
pheanertgn and number features on X coindexed 
with it. 


C. The Null Pronoun Identification Parameter (II) 
Null referential pronominal arguments require 
Identification by morphological marking of the 
person and number features on the licensing head. 
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D. The Discourse Oriented Parameter (partial) 
In the discourse grammar, an empty topic node 
may be coindexed with an appropriate preceding 
topic. 


The use of several distinct parameters to account for null argu- 
ment phenomena has been questioned on theoretical grounds, 
as discussed in Section 6 of Chapter Two above. It might also 
be questioned on the grounds of acquisition, with the sug- 
gestion that one parameter accounts for all instances of 
children’s use of null arguments. 

As mentioned in Chapter Two, a unification of the two types 
of null arguments (pro, and variable) would be empirically in- 
feasible for the ASL data. Some distinction needs to be main- 
tained in order to account for the data of Chapter Two. As we 
have seen here, the distinction should also be maintained in or- 
der to account for the acquisition data, since children develop 
the ability to properly use the two types of null arguments dis- 
tinctly. In particular, we see the use of topic-identified null ar- 
guments during the time when AGR-identified null arguments 
fall out because of the complications involved in the acquisition 
of morphology. This is strong evidence for the maintenance of 
separate parameters governing null pronouns and discourse 
orientation. 


4.3. Factors Contributing to the Acquisition of Morphology 


At this point, I would like to point out some factors possibly 
involved in the late appearance of the verb agreement system in 
ASL. 

First, notice that although the children can comprehend ex- 
plicit association of nominals with abstract loci (such as 
JOHN ,PRONOUN) at age three, they do not produce them. 
In fact, these explicit associations are not made by children 
until much later. Recall also that there are several ways of as- 
sociating a nominal with a locus in space. One possibility is to 
use an explicit indexing of a locus accompanied by a noun, as 
used in the Nominal Establishment test. However, in some in- 
stances indexing can be analyzed as a separate predicate (cf. 
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Padden 1983), which would add complexity to the analyses re- 
quired of young children. Usually, the association of a nominal 
to a locus is much more subtle, and includes a slight, quick 
point, or an eye gaze shift. The index can be omitted when 
followed by an agreeing verb; I have argued that this is another 
pronominal-like function of pro in ASL. Further complications 
are added by the shifting of the whole spatial framework, which 
is a possibility not discussed here in detail, but which is a tech- 
nique frequently used in adult narratives. 

An additional complication in the verb agreement system 
facing the child learning ASL is the division of verbs into those 
which can be marked for agreement and those which cannot. 
This distinction seems to be lexical, so the child must learn the 
lexical marking for each verb. Additional complications include 
whether a verb takes subject and direct object agreement (such 
as INFORM), or subject and indirect object agreement (such 
as GIVE), or only object agreement (such as TELL). Further- 
more, while most verbs move from the locus of the subject to 
the locus of the object, some (a much smaller class) do just the 
opposite (such as INVITE). While there may end up being 
lexical generalities which can regularize some of these phenom- 
ena, they are nonetheless complex. A more complete compar- 
ison of the acquisition of this system with the acquisition of 
similarly complex agreement in spoken languages is called for. 

The child’s course of acquisition for these forms must then 
begin with no marking. When agreement has been analyzed, 
the child must learn for each verb what its agreement possibil- 
ities are. Since subject agreement is optional, the child might 
have some time to wait to see the full agreement paradigm. Just 
as the acquisition of English morphology takes time, especially 
the idiosyncratic parts, the acquisition of ASL morphology also 
takes some time. 

An added element involved in the acquisition of ASL verb 
agreement morphology was observed by Kantor (1982). She 
studied the input given by two deaf mothers of deaf children 
(12-30 months), and found that they did not use the verb 
agreement system with their children. Rather, they used 
uninflected verb forms and overt pronominal indexing. The 
only instances of verb agreement use by the mothers that 
Kantor reports are with present referents. Apparently, at least 
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for some children, the input with respect to verb agreement 
might be reduced. 

Another possible component contributing to the late mas- 
tery of the verb agreement system is that it might be difficult for 
the child to decide whether to analyze the ASL agreement sys- 
tem as inflectional versus cliticizational (cf. Section 3.3 of 
Chapter One).!° If this were a factor in the development of the 
verb agreement system, it might be expected that children 
would also not use null arguments until the later age, when the 
answer to this question was determined. 

In sum, there are several potential features contributing to 
the late acquisition of ASL verb agreement with non-present 
referents. Although this delay has yet to be fully explained, it 
is Clear that it can have effects in other areas of language ac- 
quisition, such as the use of null argument constructions. 


4.4 Cross-Linguistic Predictions 


In the next section, I will turn to review data reported on the 
acquisition of null and overt argument constructions in various 
spoken languages. These data will be useful for addressing the 
question of the initial setting of the null argument parameters. 
Recall that the learnability prediction was that the initial setting 
of the null argument parameters would not allow any null ar- 
guments. Positive evidence would be available for changing this 
setting in languages which do allow null arguments. However, 
there was no evidence from the acquisition of ASL that children 
initially go though a stage of disallowing null arguments. This 
leads to at least two possibilities. Either they were able to reset 
the parameter very quickly, before the non-—null-argument 
stage was observed, or the predictions made by the learnability 
considerations were wrong. By examining the acquisition of 
null argument constructions in spoken languages, these possi- 
bilities can be investigated. 
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5. THE ACQUISITION OF NULL AND OVERT 
ARGUMENTS IN SPOKEN LANGUAGES 


5.1. Introduction 


What does the grammatical theory predict with regard to the 
acquisition of null argument constructions? Given the set of 
parameters resulting from Chapter Two, the learnability pred- 
ictions made in Section 8.3 are clear. The initial hypotheses 
should be those which disallow any null arguments. As a child 
learns a non— pro-drop language, no evidence contrary to the 
initial hypothesis will be encountered. On the other hand, a 
child learning a pro-drop language will hear many examples of 
sentences with missing subjects and/or objects, etc. Changing 
the setting on the appropriate parameter might require devel- 
opment of the morphological system, in order to determine the 
nature of identification. However, this theory clearly predicts 
that children learning English will start out with the correct 
hypothesis, and should not go through any stage in which their 
grammars are set for null arguments. Children learning lan- 
guages like Italian or Chinese would go through an English-like 
stage, which might be observable, depending on how long it 
takes to reset the parameters involved. 

However, the data from language acquisition are not con- 
sistent with these predictions. On the contrary, children learn- 
ing English do seem to go through a null-subject stage. 
Children learning Italian do not seem to go through any 
non — null-subject stage. The evidence seems to be pointing in 
exactly the opposite direction from that predicted by the theory. 
This situation calls for a re-examination of the assumptions 
made here regarding the grammatical theory, the acquisition 
data, and the hypothesized relationship between the two. This 
examination will begin in Section 6, and will be continued in 
Chapter Four. First, it will be helpful to go over the acquisition 
data from a number of languages. In the remainder of this 
section, I will discuss data from the acquisition of English and 
other spoken languages, and I will review some of the hypoth- 
eses that have been proposed to account for these data. 
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5.2. Null Arguments in Early English 


Hyams (1986) examined the acquisition of English with respect 
to the null argument parameter. She observed that children 
learning to speak English initially produce many sentences 
without an overt subject. Some examples of the English missing 
subject sentences Hyams observed (citing Bloom, Lightbown, 
and Hood 1975) are given in (39). 


(39) Read bear book. 
Ride truck. 
Want look a man. 


Hyams used several tests to determine the status of these sen- 
tences. For example, she noted that such utterances were made 
even when comparable sentences with overt pronouns (first, 
second, and third person) were also found. Thus clearly the 
occurrences of subject omission were not simply due to the 
children’s not having as yet acquired pronouns. Some examples 
of children’s use of overt pronominal subjects are given in (40). 


(40) I want take this off. 
You read this book. 
I want kiss it. 


In each of the cases in which a null subject was used, a definite 
pronominal interpretation could be assumed from the context. 
In addition, although children used missing subjects frequently, 
they only very rarely used missing objects. Furthermore, the 
missing subjects were not restricted in grammatical person, or 
semantic role. They did not correlate with syntactic complexity; 
they did not seem to reflect a performance limitation on the 
length of sentences. Children even use ‘replacement 
sequences’, (Braine 1973), in which a missing subject sentence 
is followed by an overt subject sentence, as illustrated in (41). 


(41) Go nursery ... Lucy go nursery. 
Build house . . . Cathy build house. 
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These facts lead Hyams to say, “[I]t does not appear to be the 
case that ‘missing’ subjects are due to an increased ‘cognitive 
load’ associated with greater syntactic complexity. Finally, the 
systematicity of the phenomenon precludes an analysis of these 
sentences as simple performance errors” (Hyams 1987, p. 10). 

Hyams therefore postulated that these children start with the 
hypothesis that English is a pro-drop language. Her version of 
pro-drop was exclusively concerned with null subjects (as most 
accounts have been). It was thus consistent with the gram- 
matical theory of null subjects to account for children’s early 
subjectless sentences by hypothesizing that they mistakenly be- 
lieve English to grammatically allow null subjects. This account 
was also consistent with suggestions made by Perlmutter (1971) 
in his groundbreaking work on null subjects. Finally, the ac- 
count received support from an analysis of children’s acquisi- 
tion of modals, since these forms figured into Hyams’ analysis 
of the null subject phenomenon. 

Given an account of children’s early missing subject sen- 
tences as due to a grammatical missetting on a null subject pa- 
rameter, it is necessary to consider what the evidence would be 
for children to reset this parameter. If the initial hypothesis is 
that English is [+pro-drop], at first glance it seems that there 
would not be positive evidence to override this decision. How- 
ever, Hyams pointed out that there would be at least two kinds 
of evidence for English-speaking children to use to reset this 
parameter. 

First, in English, unlike in null subject languages, overt 
expletives are present to meet the requirement given by the Ex- 
tended Projection Principle that every sentence have a 
subject.11. Following Chomsky’s (1981) ‘Avoid Pronoun 
Principle’, languages, and children, should avoid using pro- 
nouns when not required by the grammar. Since expletive 
pronouns do not contribute to the meaning of a sentence, they 
should be avoided when possible (i.e., they will not be overt if 
the language allows null subjects). If a child hears and analyzes 
expletive pronouns in his target language, he can conclude us- 
ing this principle that it is a [— null-subject] language. Accord- 
ingly, children who are at the [+null-subject] stage of English 
should not use expletive subjects. Hyams found this to be the 
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case. Expletive elements (it, there) are absent at this time. Ex- 
amples of this are given in (42). 


(42) No morning. (“It’s not morning.”) 
No more cookies. (“There are no more cookies.”) 


A further piece of evidence for English-speaking children to use 
for resetting the pro-drop parameter also comes from 
Chomsky’s Avoid Pronoun Pminciple. Under this principle, 
thematic pronouns are also to be avoided, unless used for con- 
trast or stress. Hence, if an English-speaking child hears that 
pronouns are used noncontrastively, this too can serve as data 
that English is not a null-subject language. 

Between the ages of two and three years, the children in 
Hyams’ study shifted to consistently using lexical subjects; ie., 
overt pronouns and NPs. At this time, overt expletives also 
appear.!2 Examples of both of these forms are given in (43). 


(43) I see Kathyrn in mirror. 
Mama take a nap. 
It’s not cold outside. 
There’s no money. 


Thus, Hyams postulates that a shift has occured in the grammar 
of these children, from one in which English is in the unmarked, 
pro-drop state, to the adult version, in which it is not pro-drop. 

Some problems can be found in Hyams’ analysis because of 
the theoretical and cross-linguistic developments concerning the 
structures involved in null argument constructions that have 
taken place since it was proposed (see also Drozd 1989; 
Kazman 1988; Lebeaux 1987). In particular, the notion of 
identification has become central to discussions of the null ar- 
gument phenomena. Hyams herself has pointed out (Hyams 
1987; to appear) that in her analysis children’s early null sub- 
jects are unidentified. Furthermore, she notes that the coinci- 
dent development of verbal morphology with the grammar shift 
was also overlooked. For these reasons, Hyams has proposed 
a new analysis of children’s early subjectless sentences (Hyams 
1987; to appear; Jaeggli and Hyams 1988). This analysis de- 
pends on the syntactic analysis of null subjects proposed by 
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Jaeggli and Safir (1989), reviewed in Section 6.2 of Chapter 
Two. 

In Jaeggli and Safir’s proposed system, null subjects are li- 
censed in morphologically uniform languages, and identified by 
agreement, a null topic, or a c-commanding NP. Jaeggli and 
Hyams (1987) thus observe that early English is 
morphologically uniform, in that young English-speaking chil- 
dren systematically omit inflectional endings. Thus, null sub- 
jects will be licensed in early English. As for identification, 
since early English is uniformly uninflected, there will be no 
AGR to identify missing subjects. Instead, Hyams proposes 
that missing subjects in early English are identified in the same 
way that null arguments in Chinese are identified: via an empty 
topic. 

Under this account of children’s early subjectless sentences, 
the evidence for shifting the grammar will consist of a 
morphologically non-uniform verbal paradigm. Once English- 
speaking children have correctly analyzed.and acquired the verb 
agreement system, it will be apparent that English is not 
morphologically uniform, and hence does not license null sub- 
jects. 

In Section 6.2 of Chapter Two, I reviewed some reasons for 
rejecting Jaeggli and Safir’s account for the null argument phe- 
nomenon. Several of my reasons were related to null arguments 
in positions other than subjects. Since this topic is outside the 
realm of data that Jaeggli and Safir were attempting to account 
for, they were not specific about how their mechanism would 
work with such structures. Since my analysis crucially involves 
null arguments in positions other than subject, I have been 
concerned about accounting for all null arguments in a unified 
way. 

Similarly, I would like to raise some doubts about Jaeggli 
and Hyams’ system for analyzing young children’s early 
subjectless sentences by bringing up some problems with re- 
spect to null objects. In Huang’s (1984) proposal regarding null 
arguments in Chinese, the empty category related to the null 
topic was proposed to be a variable. This is true for both sub- 
ject and object null arguments, except for embedded empty 
subjects coreferential with a matrix subject.!3 Under this version 
of identification by an empty topic, English-speaking children 
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would be expected to produce both null subjects and null ob- 
jects, since both would be licensed and identified. In order to 
explain children’s non-use of null objects, Jaeggli and Hyams 
suggest that for children, the empty category in subject position 
Is pro. However, since pro cannot appear in object position 
(without object agreement; see discussion in Section 5 of 
Chapter Two), the only possible empty category for this posi- 
tion would be, as Huang suggests, a variable. Jaeggli and 
Hyams then appeal to a suggestion by Roeper, Rooth, Mallis, 
and Akiyama (1984) that the young child’s empty category in- 
ventory includes pro, but not variable, which is possibly matu- 
rationally determined to emerge at some later point. Hence, 
null subjects, but not null objects, will be available to young 
English-speaking children. 

I have two objections to this analysis. First, I have given 
reasons in Chapter Two for accepting Huang’s (1984) proposal 
that the empty category involved in null topic constructions is 
not pro (although it might not be variable, as discussed in Sec- 
tion 6 of Chapter Two). Second, I believe that the evidence 
used by Roeper et al. to argue for the nonexistence of variable 
in young children’s English is faulty. Several recent studies 
have provided strong reasons to believe that children do have 
variables at the relevant age (e.g. Crain and Thornton 1990, 
McDaniel and McKee to appear, Sarma 1991, Thornton 1990). 
However, this proposal raises the importance of the reported 
subject-object asymmetry in children’s use of null arguments. 
Hence, it is reasonable to investigate this purported asymmetry 
more carefully. 

I conducted a study with English-speaking children in order 
to determine the course of their use of null arguments (Lillo- 
Martin 1987). In this study, I used an elicitation technique 
employing story booklets with no words; this is the same tech- 
nique as the one used in my study with deaf children learning 
ASL, described in Section 2 above. Each child was interviewed 
individually, and the responses were tape recorded and later 
transcribed. My point was to elicit sentences in discourse from 
children, since these would be most conducive to the use of null 
arguments for any children who typically used them. 

In my study, 36 children between the ages of 2;3 and 8;11 
were tested, including seven 2-year-olds, seven 3-year-olds, and 
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eight 4-year-olds. I will concentrate on the utterances of these 
22 children, since theirs is the data of most interest for this dis- 
cussion. 

Most of the children I tested, as expected, produced sen- 
tences with only overt arguments; and many used overt 
expletives in the stories or in our conversations. A few children 
described the stories or answered my queries in one- or two- 
word utterances only, not giving me enough data to be assured 
that they were not constrained by performance factors to 
strings of one or two words only. 

Some of the children I tested, however, fell into neither of 
the above groups. They produced multi-word utterances fol- 
lowing basic English sentence structure; they seemed not to be 
constrained by performance or grammar to a small limited 
number of words per string. Yet, they produced subjectless 
sentences. Some examples are given in (44). 


(44) a. (Nat, 2;7) 
They have paint — paintbrushes. 
Paint in her face. 
Paint in his. 
Spilling water on his face. 
Spilling water on his face. 
And then he tells ’em, “No mess.” 


b. (Yvonne, 3;10) 
Little girl and little boy painting. 
Paint his - her face. 
Paint his face. 
Then dumps the paint on him — her. 
Dumps the paint on him. 
And teacher says, “Naughty, naughty.” 


Of the 22 two- to four-year-old children, six produced more 
than one subjectless sentence, and one produced one subjectless 
sentence. These seven children were spread out across the age 
range (their ages are 2;7, 2;11, 3;2 (only one subjectless sen- 
tence), 3;7, 3,10, 431, 4;6). Interestingly, although many 
subjectless sentences were produced by these children, there 
were no cases of omission of a subcategorized object.!4 
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_ The youngest children were also given an opportunity to 
display their use of expletives. All the children who used only 
overt arguments also used only overt expletives in sentences 
such as, It rained. However, all of the children who used some 
subjectless sentences used some null expletives, although some 
used both overt and null expletives. For example, one child 
who dropped subjects had the following conversation with me: 


(45) (Discussing the weather) 
E: What happened yesterday? 


N: It rained. 
E: Oh, what happened? 
N: Rained. 


Although this child used an overt expletive as well as a null 
expletive, the data collected in this study are in accord with the 
claim made by Hyams that young English-speaking children 
appear to be using a null subject language. They use null ref- })j}/¥ 
erential subjects and null expletives, but null objects-are_usedj\ij\) | 
so infrequently as to be considered-errors for their grammars,|}}}\) 

: Nation of the subjéct-object asymmetry is re- 
quired. 


If Jaeggli and Hyams’ explanation for the use of null sub- 
jects and the subject-object asymmetry in the acquisition of 
English is correct, confirming evidence should be found in the 
examination of the acquisition of Discourse Oriented languages. 
If children learning English leave out subjects because their 
grammar is in the relevant sense Discourse Oriented, then the 
same subject-object asymmetry should be found in children 
learning a target language which is Discourse Oriented. In the 
next subsection, I turn to review the evidence from this arena. ~ 


5.3. The Acquisition of Null Arguments, in Japanese and Chinese 


Jaeggli and Hyams (1987) cite Mazuka, Lust, Wakayama and 
Snyder (1986) for evidence from the acquisition of Japanese 
which they claim supports their analysis of the use of null sub- 
jects in early English. Mazuka et al. looked at the acquisition 
of Japanese in four children, and found omission of several 
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constituent types. Their argument was that Japanese-speaking 
children do not display ‘Preferential Subject Omission’, since 
subject-verb sequences were very common. However, Hyams 
noted that their data show subject omission in 50% of subject- 
predicate constructions. As Hyams (to appear) points out, 
“the argument for an early null subject grammar has always 
been based on the optionality of lexical subjects and not on their 
frequency — beyond the obvious need to establish that the 
phenomenon is indeed systematic.” Thus, Hyams takes the data 
from Mazuka et al. to support the hypothesis that the child’s 
initial hypothesis allows null subjects. 

Using the same line of argumentation, I believe that the 
Mazuka et al. data call into question the hypothesis that 
English-speaking children use null subjects because they have 
analyzed English as a Discourse Oriented language. This is 
because of the use of null objects in the early languages. As 

a adh observed above, young English-speaking children do not use 
Ta UV nul object null objects. However the data trom Mazuka et -al- indicate 
d that young young Japanese-speaking children do use null objects. 

Jaeggli and Hyams observe a subject-object asymmetry in the 

data from Mazuka et al., because the Japanese-speaking chil- 

dren use null objects in only 17% of transitive verb con- 
structions. Although this is clearly less than the 50% use of 
null subjects, it is also more than the use of null objects in early 

English, and 1 believe it is sufficient to establish their 

systematicity. Hence, there is a difference between early Eng- 

lish and early Japanese in the use of null arguments, and this 
{| detracts from the hypothesis that the early grammars are the 
\same in the relevant respects. Instead, it suggests that 
a \J apanese-speaking children are using null subjects and null ob- 
jjects because they have analyzed their language as [+DO]. 
‘English- speaking children then do not believe that their lan- 
guage is[+DO]. Rather, they are dropping subjects for a dif- 
ferent reason. 

The comparison between the acquisition of English and the 
acquisition of a Discourse Oriented language would be stronger, 
however, if the studies of the two languages were carried out 
using the same procedures. Furthermore, the data from 
Mazuka et al. did not contain any information about the de- 
velopment of variables, a crucial component of the Jaeggli and 


‘ 


i 
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Hyams proposal. Therefore, an additional study was run com- 
paring the acquisition of English with the acquisition of Chinese 
(Wang, Lillo-Martin, and Levitt 1991; Wang, Lillo-Martin, 
Best, and Levitt 1990). 

In this study, 9 Chinese-speaking children and 9 English- 
speaking children, ages 2;0 to 4;6, were compared with respect 
to their use of null subjects and null objects. The procedure 
was similar to the procedure used in the English study described 
above, although the materials were different. The children were 
interviewed individually and their utterances were tape recorded 
and later transcribed. The experimenter showed the children 
some toy figures corresponding to the characters in a story 
book with no words. They discussed the characters and became 
familiar with them. Then, the experimenter showed the children 
the story book, and had the subjects tell what was happening 
in the story. An additional story was also used, as were certain 
pictures and questions aimed at eliciting other relevant struc- 
tures. As above, this use of eliciting a connected discourse al- 
lowed for the use of null arguments. 

In this study, both the 2-year-old English-speaking children 
and the 2-year-old Chinese-speaking children used null subjects 
systematically. Some examples are given in (46)-(47). 


(46) (ZY, 2;0) 
[e] wan shasha ne. [e] zang. 
play sand NE dirty 


(He) is playing with sand. (He) is dirty. 


(47) (AR, 255). 
[e] brush her hair. [e] brush hair. 


Although both groups used null subjécts systematically, there 
is a difference between them in the proportion of use. In 
Chinese, null subjects were used 56% of the time. However, in 
English, null subjects were used only 26% of the time. Al- 
though Wang et al. take this to be sufficient for establishing 
systematicity, there is clearly a language effect even in this 
youngest group. 
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For the older children, the use of null subjects changes dra- 
matically for the English-speaking children, but not for the 
Chinese-speaking children. The older English-speaking children 
used null subjects less than 9% of the time, while the older 
Chinese-speaking children continued to use null subjects over 
40% of the time. Wang et al. take this to indicate a grammar 
shift in English, but not in Chinese. Thus far, the data seem,to 
indicate that the child’s first hypothesis in either language is 
that the language allows null subjects, although there is a 
Chinese-English difference in proportion. 

As for null objects, however, the two language groups ap- 
pear to be systematically different from the beginning. The 
youngest Chinese-speaking children used null objects 20% of 
the time. This is not far from the 17% use of null objects ob- 
served in Japanese, and not far from the proportion of null ob- 
jects used by the older Chinese children and Chinese adults. 
However, the youngest English-speaking children used null ob- 
jects less than 9% of the time, and by the age of three null ob- 
jects were virtually non-existent. Examples of Chinese-speaking 
children’s null object constructions are given in (48). 


(48) a. (ZY, 2;0) 
fe] zai kankan [e]. 
again look-look 


(He) had another look at (it). 


Bi iL Xe 334) 
[e] chi wan [e], laolang duzi jiou bian da _ le. 
eat finish old wolf belly then become big ASP 


After (he) finished eating (it), the old wolf’s belly 
became big. 


This asymmetry is not predicted by Jaeggli and Hyams’ ac- 
count, unless there is also an asymmetry between the groups in 
their use of syntactic variables. Wang et al. thus compared the 
groups in their production and comprehension of wh-questions, 
and found them to be equivalent. This suggests that the groups 
do not differ in their access to variables as empty categories, 
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and thus should not differ with respect to null objects if the use 
of null subjects by the youngest English-speaking children is to 
be attributed to discourse orientation. 


To sum up: Both English-speaking children and Japanese- ,) 
and Chinese-speaking children use null subjects around 2 years | // 


of age. The English-speaking children cease using null subjects 


systematically when they are around 3 years old. However, | 
only Japanese- and Chinese-speaking use null objects system- Ni 


atically, from the earliest ages. 

These data appear to be contrary to the expectations of 
Hyams’ (1986) analysis, of Jaeggli and Hyams’ (1988) analysis, 
and to the predictions made by the syntactic analysis presented 
in Chapter Two. Before proposing a theory to account for 
these facts, let me present some further data from the acquisi- 
tion of additional spoken languages in the next subsection. 


5.4. The Acquisition of Null Arguments in Other Languages 


In Hyams’ (1986) study of the use of null subjects in the ac- 
quisition of English, she also presents data on the use of null 
subjects in the acquisition of Italian, a language which allows 
null pronominal subjects. For Italian-speaking children, Hyams 
also found evidence for the hypothesis that the unmarked set- 
ting of the null argument parameter is that which allows null 
subjects. These children use null-subject and overt-subject sen- 
tences at the early stages, just as English-speaking children do, 
such as those given in (49) below. 


(49) a. (F, 2;3) 
Taglio. 
(I) cut 


Giorgio le taglia. 
Giorgio them-cuts 
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oy car ts Bga.0)) 
E mia palla. 
(It) is my ball 


Questo € mio papa. 
This is my daddy 


Two features of the Italian data are worth notice. First, even 
in the earliest utterances, whether the subjects are overt or null, 
verb agreement is used appropriately (see the examples in (49) 
above, and (50) below). This is different from the well-known 
facts of English verb agreement, which is not correctly used in 
the early stages. It is also different from the facts of the acqui- 
sition of verb agreement in ASL, which is also later, as noted 
in Chapter One and in Section 4 above. Secondly, young 
Italian speaking children also produce sentences with post- 
verbal subjects (recall, this is grammatical for adult Italian). 
Examples are given in (50). 


(50) sae 23) 
Si, li ho visto io. 
Yes, them-saw I 


|» ae fae 
E andata a letto la farfallona. 
Went to bed the butterfly 


Hyams concludes that the Italian-speaking child has early 
mastery over several facts. First, s/he knows that Italian is a 
null subject language. According to either of Hyams’ pro- 
posals, this will come as the initial setting. Second, the verb 
agreement system is acquired early. Third, the Italian-speaking 
child learns by an early stage that in his language, Rule R may 
apply in the syntax. As discussed in Chapter Two this results 
in subject inversion structures. 

Phinney (1984) reports on preliminary results of studies ad- 
dressing the acquisition of null argument structures in Spanish, 
a [+null-subject] target language. In a longitudinal study, she 
found that three Spanish-speaking children used null subjects 
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and appropriate verb agreement.!5 Two examples from a child 
of 3;7 are given in (51) below. 


(51) Mira, no tiene nada ni pulgas. 
Look, (you) don’t have anything but fleas. 


Ya empezo la comida. 
Now (I) begin dinner. 


Phinney found very few examples of post-verbal subjects in the 
productions of the children she studied. Her results can also 
be taken to support the view that children’s initial hypothesis 
is that their language will be [+ null-subjects]. However, her 
data might indicate a difference between Italian- and Spanish- 
speaking children with respect to inversion.!6 

Hyams (1983), citing data from Roeper (1973), mentions 
that supporting evidence for the unmarked status of pro-drop 
comes from the acquisition of German. Young German- 
speaking children, like English-, Japanese-, Chinese-, and 
Italian-speaking children, do produce subjectless sentences dur- 
ing the early periods of development. German does not allow 
null pronominal subjects, despite its fairly rich verbal agreement 
morphology (Safir 1984). However, Huang (1984) and 
Weissenborn (to appear) argue that German, like Chinese, al- 
lows some null arguments bound by empty topics. Although it 
is not clear just what all the restrictions are, these authors do 
indicate that the null argument phenomenon is more restricted 
in German than it is in Chinese. German also allows null. 
expletives in certain clauses. 

Clahsen (1989) provides evidence that young German- 
speaking children omit thematic subjects productively. He finds 
25-40% missing subjects in young German-speaking children. 
This contrasts with the 10-20% use of null subjects in older 
German-speaking children, which Clahsen takes to be close to 
the level of null subjects used by adults. At the time when 
children lower their use of null subjects, Clahsen also observes 
a dramatic increase in correct verb placement. 

Weissenborn (to appear) also provides many examples of 
German-speaking children’s uses of null subjects. He argues 
that German-speaking children do use null subjects from an 
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early age; furthermore, he points out that they are usually in 
one of the forms that is grammatical for the adult language, 
such as the preverbal position of tensed matrix clauses (in cer- 
tain contexts), or when a bare VP infinitive is supplied as an 
answer to a question. He also argues that such null arguments 
are used with correct verb agreement morphology, contrary to 
Clahsen, who argues that systematically correct verb agreement 
does not appear until children shift to using V2 and mainly 
overt subjects. Some examples of children’s null arguments in 
German from Weissenborn (to appear) are given in (52). 


(52) a. (B, 231) 
Glaub nich. 
believe(Isg) not 


b. (S, 2;0) 
Brauche nich lala. 
need not pacifier 


oe geht 2s) 
Flasche trinken. 
bottle to drink 


dA (S281) 
Haare waschen. 
hair to wash 


Weissenborn also provides data on the acquisition of French, 
again showing the early use of null arguments, and verbal 
morphology. Examples are given in (53). 


(53) a. (B, 2;0) 
Peux le faire. 
can it-do 


by 2{ By) 
Ai mangé des quettes. 
have eaten pancakes 
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Cam EPR? 1) 
Est tombé. 
has fallen 

GeACP E21) 


Va chercher un avion. 
going to look for a plane 


Pierce (1987) also argues that early French shows null subjects. 
The data from German and French are thus in accord with the 
data from the other spoken languages reviewed, in that null 
subjects do appear in young children’s early utterances. 

I will turn now to acquisition data from one further lan- 
guage. Adone-Resch and Verrips (1989) report data from the 
acquisition of Mauritian Creole (MC). MC does allow null ar- 
guments. However, it is not clear to me what type of null ar- 
guments are allowed, since Adone-Resch and Verrips cite Syea 
(1985) for an analysis claiming that MC allows topic-identified 
null subjects and null objects, while Syea (1990) claims that MC 
is not discourse-oriented, and that it has pro null subjects. In 
either case, it seems that young children learning MC do use 
null subjects. Adone-Resch and Verrips report that at 1;9-2;3, 
their subjects used null subjects 60% of the time. Interestingly, 
they report a drop in the use of null subjects to 10% from 
2;4-2;7; during this time, Adone-Resch and Verrips report that 
the acquisition of INFL-elements begins. Finally, from 3;0-5;4, 
Adone-Resch and Verrips report the use of null subjects rises 
again to 30%. This decline and then rise in the use of null 
subjects is reminiscent of the acquisition of null arguments in 
ASL discussed above, especially with the concommitant devel- 
opment of inflectional elements. 


5.5 What are the Initial Settings of the Null 
Argument Parameters? 


The evidence from the acquisition of ASL, English, Italian, 
Spanish, German, French, and Mauritian Creole all seems to 
support the proposal that the unmarked settings of the null ar- 
gument parameters are those which allow null subjects freely. 
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Yet, the learnability predictions made in Section 8 of Chapter 
Two are otherwise; there, it was predicted that the initial hy- 
potheses would disallow null arguments, since the presence of 
sentences with null arguments would serve as positive evidence 
to tell children learning a language which allows null arguments 
to change their parameter setting, and no positive evidence 
would be available for a change in the other direction, from al- 
lowing to disallowing null arguments. How are these opposite 
results to be explained? 

' One possibility is that the null argument parameters devel- 
oped in Chapter Two are incorrect. Recall that under both of 
Hyams’ proposals, an initial setting of [+ null subjects] is pos- 
sible, and a language which is [— null subjects] is learnable. 
However, such a proposal would require separating the analyses 
for null subjects and null objects, in order to account for the 
subject-object asymmetry in early grammars; yet I have argued 
that these analyses should be unified. What alternatives are 
available? J 

Two possibilities will be pursued here. One of these requires 
some additional assumptions about how parameters are set. I 
will reserve discussion of this alternative until Chapter Four, 
when other issues of the parametric theory as a whole are 
raised. The other alternative concerns non-linguistic processing 
limitations. Under this account, null subjects are not used by 
English-speaking children because they have a grammar which 
allows null subjects; rather, they reflect limitations on the words 
available for sentences. I turn to a discussion of this proposal 
in the next section. 


6. PERFORMANCE ACCOUNTS OF CHILDREN’S 
NULL SUBJECTS 


| Several researchers have recently proposed that young 
children’s use of null subjects is not due to a grammar which is 
| set for [+null subjects] on some parameter. Rather, they have 
suggested that children are limited in their processing capabili- 
\| ties, so that at times subjects are left unexpressed for purely 
|, performance reasons. In this section, I will discuss some of 
\ these proposals, considering whether an analysis such as this 
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can account for the apparent dilemma brought out in the last 
sections. First, I will briefly summarize three such proposals, 
and then I will discuss their merits and problems as a group. 
In Section 6.2, I will present some preliminary evidence against 
such an account of early null subjects, from a subject popu- 
lation which can provide a special test case for processing-based 
explanations of language development. 


6.1. Three Performance-Based Accounts of Early Null Subjects 


Bloom (1990) suggests, 


For very young children, there is an imperfect mapping from what they intend 
to say to what they actually say. So constituents that are present at some 
deeper level of representation occasionally do not appear in children’s utter- 
ances. The probability that a constituent will be omitted increases as a function 
of the length of the=intended utterance, so a Subject-Verb sequence has a 
greater chance of beifig produced intact than a Subject-Verb-Object sequence. 
In this way, the processing difficulties serve to keep the children’s utterances 
relatively short. (Bloom 1990, pp. 491-492) 


Thus, according to Bloom’s account, children’s subjectless sen- 
tences arise due to a general performance limitation on sentence 
length. He supports his hypothesis by presenting data which 
indicate that VP length is greater in children’s sentences with 
null subjects than in setences with overt subjects. This would 
be consistent with his analysis of missing subjects as the result 
of a general length limitation. 

In order to account for the observed subject-object 
asymmetry in children’s use of null arguments, Bloom suggests 
that there is a “‘save the heaviest for last’ bias in language 
processing” (p. 501). According to him, subjects require more 
processing load than objects, and “the increased memory load 
associated with producing elements earlier in the sentence could 
well lead to the more frequent deletion or reduction of 
subjects” (ibid). 

Gerken (1990) argues that rather than a general processing 
limitation, children’s early subjectless sentences are due to a 
phonological process which eliminates weak syllables in iambic 
feet (metrical units with a weak-strong stress pattern). This 
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phonological process may itself be competence- or 
performance-based; under Gerken’s account, it is related to the 
general speech-production mechanism. Specifically, 


syllables not assigned a phonetic representation in an allotted time will not 
appear in the surface representation. This model accounts for the fact that all 
weak syllables are omitted more frequently than strong syllables (...) based 
on the assumption that weak syllables have a higher threshold or slower acti- 
vation time. It also accounts for the fact that weak syllables in iambic feet are 
omitted more frequently than those in trochaic feet: The presence of an initial 
strong syllable allows more time for the following weak syllable to be activated 
or to reach threshold ... (Gerken 1990, p. 131) 


Using this analysis, Gerken accounts for subject omission, arti- 
cle and auxiliary omission, and even syllable omission within 
words, under a unified account. She presents data from an im- 
itation study she conducted which support her hypothesis that 
weakly-stressed syllables of many types are frequently omitted 
by children. The subject-object asymmetry is accounted for 
under Gerken’s account because a pronominal subject is usually 
the weakest stress point in a sentence; object pronouns, on the 
other hand, will often constitute a weak syllable in a trochaic 
foot, which is not as likely to be dropped. Hence, “children’s 
tendency to omit weak syllables from iambic feet coupled with 
the rigid word order of English results in subject pronouns being 
omitted more frequently than object pronouns” (p. 125). 

Mazuka et al. (1986) also argue that children’s subjectless 
sentences are not necessarily due to a grammatical parameter 
setting. They say, 


When under a general length/complexity constraint at early stages, the child 
is forced to reduce its output in production. Under this performance con- 
straint, it produces partial utterances. These utterances may include 
predicative structures because they are frequently rightward in the sentence and 
thus correlate with the general right branching (RB) setting of the PBD 
[Principal Branching Direction -DLM] parameter for this language. 
(Mazuka et al. 1986, p. 79). — 


Thus, for Mazuka et al., the crucial element for explaining 
children’s subjectless sentences is the ‘Principal Branching 
Direction’ (PBD) of the target language, together with a general 
performance limitation. When the language is principally 
right-branching, as in English, the elements which will be 
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maintained if something must be dropped are most likely to be 
the branching, right constituents; hence subjectless sentences 
will appear. They also claim that on the contrary, a left- 
branching language like Japanese will not show ‘Preferential 
Subject Omission’. However, the exact mechanisms of their 
proposal have not been made explicit. 

I wish to raise four questions concerning performance ac- 
counts of children’s early subjectless sentences. These questions 
are issues I would like to see proponents of performance-based 
accounts address. They raise doubts for the success of a purely 
performance-based account. However, future empirical work 
is still needed to test such accounts. 

The first question concerns the nature of the performance 
limitation each account assumes. The proposals by both Bloom 
and Mazuka et al. appeal to some length or complexity limita- 
tion. Gerken appeals to the time allotted for speech pro- 
duction. I have no question that general processing demands 
affect language use and acquisition. However, the nature of 
such constraints is unclear. Gerken’s proposal is limited to 
specifically linguistic processing, namely speech production. 
For Bloom and Mazuka et al., it is not as clear. The constraints 
they propose seem to concern general, cognitive processing in- 
cluding non-linguistic processing. Perhaps the strongest posi- 
tion would be that the constraints involved are general, not 
specifically linguistic. I will provide some evidence against such 
a position in Section 6.2, however. 

My second question relates to the nature of the elements 
deleted under a performance account. Hyams and Wexler 
(1989), evaluating Bloom’s performance account, claim that 
Bloom’s model predicts that the dropped subjects are more 
likely to have started out as lexical subjects rather than pro- 
nominal subjects, since lexical subjects are heavier and thus 
contribute more to the processing load. However, they show 
from an analysis of two children’s data that the elements that 
are actually dropped more likely were pronouns, rather than 
lexical subjects. By contrast, Gerken’s analysis specifically re- 
fers to pronominal subjects being deleted, since pronominal 
subjects have weak stress. Valian (1989) observes that a proc- 
essing account must specify what the underlying subject is, be- 
fore it gets deleted. She also points out that many pronominal 
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subjects remain, whatever mechanism is behind subjectless sen- 
tences. 

There may, of course, be different points of view on this is- 
sue for different performance accounts. However, the analyses 
should make explicit whether subject-drop will occur more fre- 
quently with lexical or pronominal subjects, as this is one area 
in which predictions can be tested (e.g., Hyams and Wexler 
1989). 

He third question concerns cross-linguistic predictions. An 
account of children’s subjectless sentences as due to some 
grammatical parameter setting can make the prediction that 
null subjects will be found in children’s early speech in any lan- 
guage environment. ‘I have given evidence from several lan- 
guages above which support this conclusion. However, the 
performance accounts make different cross-linguistic pred- 
ictions. 

Bloom’s theory accounts for the subject-object asymmetry 
found in English-speaking children’s use. of null arguments by 
appealing to a processing principle which commits more re- 
sources to the end of the sentence. This account would thus 
predict that in OS languages, the null subject phenomenon will 
not be found in children’s language acquisition. The best test 
of this prediction would be found in a non-—null-subject lan- 
guage. Although I do not have any acquisition data from such 
a language, I do know of data on the acquisition of a null- 
subject VOS language, Quiche Mayan (Pye 1987). Pye reports 
that children learning Quiche use null subjects productively 
from the earliest age tested (2;1). He reports that they use null 
objects, too; both are identified by verb agreement in the adult 
language. The early use of null objects as well as null subjects 
shows that there is an effect of linguistic input at this age; hence 
the preference for a non— null-subject language to test Bloom’s 
predictions. However, the data from Quiche do not support his 
analysis of early missing subjects (as opposed to many fewer 
missing objects) as due to performance limitations resulting in 
frequent deletions of the beginning of sentences. 

Mazuka et al. predict that null subjects will occur less often 
in the acquisition of languages which are principally left- 
branching. They provide evidence from the acquisition of 
Japanese that children do use overt subjects, but they also show 
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a large number of null subjects used, contrary to their pred- 
ictions. Since in this case the target language does allow null 
subjects, a better test case would be a non-— null-subject left- 
branching target language. The predictions of Mazuka et al. 
are that null subjects will not be frequently found in the acqui- 
sition of such a language; however, the predictions of the 
grammatical account are that null subjects will be found. 

Gerken’s account makes the prediction that null subjects will 
not be found in the acquisition of any non— null-subject lan- 
guage which has stressed pronouns, or for which the subject 
pronoun falls as the weak syllable of a trochaic foot, rather than 
an iambic foot. For this prediction, I know of no relevant lan- 
guage acquisition data. 

In each of these cases, specific testable empirical predictions 
are made. It remains to be seen what research on the acquisi- 
tion of the appropriate languages reveals as an answer to the 
question of how accurate these cross-linguistic predictions are. 

My fourth question concerns whether any of the 
performance-based accounts can make a distinction between 
null subjects in matrix clauses and null subjects in embedded 
clauses. I will discuss some evidence in Chapter Four which 
indicates that there is a difference between these two kinds of 
structures in children’s use of null subjects. Processing limita- 
tion accounts would generally not predict a difference between 
these positions which are structurally defined, but a grammat- 
ical account could make such reference, as discussed in Chapter 
Four. 

None of these questions alone creates insoluble problems for 
the processing limitation account. However, they raise serious 
doubts about such accounts. Hyams and Wexler (1991) offer 
extensive argumentation against processing accounts of the null 
subject phenomenon, and they also provide arguments against 
pragmatic accounts. In the next section | will offer further ev- 
idence against non-grammatical accounts. 
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6.2. Possible Evidence Against a Performance-Based Account of 
Early Null Subjects 


The data reported earlier on the acquisition of ASL has been 
exclusively from deaf children with deaf parents. These deaf 
children have had exposure to ASL at home from birth, and 
thus I have argued that their language acquisition is directly 
comparable to the acquisition of spoken languages. However, 
as I pointed out in Chapter One, these deaf children represent 
only 5-10% of the deaf population. Most deaf children have 
hearing parents, and are not exposed to ASL until some time 
after birth; generally, not until some school or pre-school pro- 
gram is begun. Not much is known about the acquisition of 
ASL in these children (see some discussion in Wilbur 1987). 
However, they are a potential test population for performance- 
based accounts of the null subject phenomenon. 

Deaf children of hearing parents have their first exposure to 
ASL some years later than deaf children of deaf parents, so the 
course of language acquisition they take is delayed, often by 
several years. This delay could alter the normal process of lan- 
guage acquisition qualitatively. In fact, there is some evidence - 
that deaf adults who were exposed to sign language later in life 
do not have full command of the complex morphological proc- 
esses available in ASL (Newport and Supalla 1987). However, 
there is an important effect of age of first exposure. Even after 
more than 35 years of signing, adults who received their first 
exposure to sign language after puberty (Late learners) are sig- 
nificantly different from adults whose first exposure to ASL was 
from birth (Native learners). Adults whose first exposure was 
around five years of age (Early learners) do not score as poorly 
as the late Learners, but their scores are not as good as the 
Native learners. The earlier exposure begins, the more like 
normal the end result is. In fact, all these signers were fluent 
at the time of testing; their differences were in subtle aspects of 
complex ASL morphology. 

Deaf children of hearing parents thus present a group for 
whom language acquisition is delayed relative to normal. For 
this reason, it can be useful to test their language acquisition, 
to separate out effects of language development from effects of 
general cognitive development. The fact that their language 
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acquisition may not be directly comparable to normal should 
be kept in mind, however. To keep these effects to a minimum, 
I propose to examine the early course of the development of 
ASL in children whose first exposure is around five years old. 

If the processing limitation assumed by proponents of a 
performance-based account of children’s early subjectless sen- 
tences is a factor of general cognitive growth, then younger 
children drop subjects as they are acquiring language because 
of this general cognitive processing limitation, and older chil- 
dren cease using null subjects in a non~— null-subject language 
because their processing capacity has increased enough to allow 
full sentences to be produced. Thus older children, with a more 
advanced processing system, are not expected to drop subjects 
for performance reasons. Hence, an e€xamination of the early 
use of overt and null arguments in the acquisition of ASL by 
deaf children with hearing parents can shed light on the per- 
formance hypothesis. 

As part of a larger-scale study of the acquisition of ASL in 
deaf children with deaf or hearing parents, I have collected 
Balloon and/or Paint stories from 19 deaf children from the age 
of 2;8 to 9;8. The youngest child (2;8) has deaf parents; thus 
her signing is expected to be within the range for children her 
age found in the Production Study described above. Three 
children (4;7, 6;4, and 6;4) are deaf children adopted by deaf 
parents. Thus, at the time of the study, they received linguistic 
input in ASL at their homes; however, their initial exposure to 
ASL was delayed. The other children all have hearing parents. 
The time of their first exposure to ASL is not known. 

Since ASL is a target language which does allow null argu- 
ments, the use of null arguments by older children will not in 
itself bear on the performance hypothesis. Instead, I must 
present evidence from children who are at an early stage of lin- 
guistic development, roughly equivalent to the 2-year-olds who 
drop subjects in English and in ASL. These children should 
sign like the children described in Section 2 above, who are in 
the stage demonstrating null arguments, no systematic verb 
agreement, and no overt indication of discourse topic. If such 
a pattern is found, it would indicate that the pattern is not due 
to a general cognitive processing limitation which influences 
younger children more than older children. 
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In fact, this pattern is found. A deaf child of hearing parents 
| at age 5;1 displays this pattern of signing. Let me compare her 
}| utterances with those of the deaf child of deaf parents, age 2;8. 
| Examples from these two children’s stories are given in 

(54)-(55). 


(54) (Brandi, 2;8) 
a. BOY GIVE, BOY GIVE(2h), GIVE[on picture]. 
The boy gives, the boy gives, (he) gives (him) (one). 


b. WALK OOPS CRY. 
(He) walks, then oops!, and (he) cries. 


neg 
c. BALLOON, HOLD BALLOON. 
The balloon, (he) didn’t hold the balloon. 


(55) (Lisa, 5;1) 
a. BOY PAINT-FACE. 
The boy painted (her) face. 


b. POUR-HEAD, GIRL POUR-HEAD. 
(She) poured on (his) head, the girl poured on (his) 
head. 


c. MOTHER [index to picture] MAD. 
MOTHER SCOLD. 
Mother, (she) is mad. 
Mother scolds (them). 


Some of the other children included in this study were at earlier 
linguistic stages, providing only one sign per picture, or copying 
the signs of the experimenter (these children ranged in age from 
4;7 to 6;4). The other children, ranging in age from 6;4 to 9:8, 
were at more advanced stages. Each of the stages discussed 
above for the acquisition of ASL by deaf children with deaf 
parents was represented by at least one child in this study. This 
includes the stage using mainly overt arguments, with generally 
no verb agreement and occasional topic-identified null argu- 
ments (six children, 6;4 - 8;11). 
& 
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There are many caveats regarding the interpretation of data 
from this subject group. However, the similarity of their ac- 
quisition of null argument structures to the acquisition by deaf 
children with deaf parents is an indication that null subjects are 
not used by young children purely because of general cognitive 
processing limitations. If this is true, then a processing limita- 
pe analysis cannot solve the problem brought out in Section 

The possibility that there are limitations in specifically lin- 
guistic processing remains. Perhaps there is something about 
the linguistic procdure of learning to put together two and three 
words at a time that leads to omission of subjects, rather than 
a general cognitive processing limitation. As Lebeaux (1987) 
puts it, perhaps there is a notion of development that is needed 
within the linguistic domain, so that the missing subject stage 
is necessarily prior to a grammar which does not allow missing 
subjects. In this case, the null subject stage would be expected 
even in the case of deaf children of hearing parents, learning 
ASL with some years’ delay. 

I will leave open the possibility that some processing factors 
are involved in children’s early null-subject sentences. In fact, 
given the late age of some of the children still using null subjects 
in my English experiment, perhaps a performance explanation 
continues to enter in. But, given the evidence presented above 
against a completely processing-based account, I would like to 
return to the possibility for a grammatical explanation. In the 
next chapter, I will discuss the standard view of the process of 
parameter setting, and I will make some suggestions regarding 
how that view might be slightly altered in order to account for 
the data described in this chapter and the one before. 


7. CONCLUSION 


In summary, the evidence from a large variety of languages in- 
dicates that young children initially go through a null-subject 
stage, regardless of whether their target language allows null 


subjects. Children learning a language which allows null objects | 

also use null objects from this very early stage. This seems to | 

be in contradiction to the predictions made by the parameters | 
vt 
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ven in Chapter Two. I have briefly overviewed some possible 
performance-based accounts for this early use of missing sub- 
jects, but I have shown some reasons to doubt the sufficiency 
of these explanations for children’s early use of null subjects. 
Thus, in Chapter Four J will take up the question of the 
child’s initial hypothesis and the course of parameter setting. 

I have also shown from the acquisition of ASL that 
morphological development is crucial to understanding syntac- 
tic development, and thus that looking only at syntax, even 
when examining a syntactic parameter, canbe misleading. 
There can be in the child’s output an interplay between syntac- 
tic and other phenomena. As a hypothetical example, it might 
be that children learning to speak language L would understand 
the syntactic mechanisms L uses for passive before they can 
properly manipulate the morphological form of the passive. 
Crain Thornton, and Murasugi (1987), in fact, found that chil- 
dren can produce syntactic passives in English, although their 
use of the passive morphology was often incorrect. This is an 
example of the interaction of syntactic facts with non-syntactic 
facts; other non-syntactic facts that have been found to interact 
with syntax include pragmatics and presupposition (see Crain 
and Fodor in press). When such factors are removed from the 
experimental situation, the children show evidence for correctly 
understanding and producing these structures. 

These data also have provided a clue to the organization of 
the null argument parameters themselves. The first choice that 
must be made is whether a language allows null arguments at 
all. If so, there are two possibilities. If the language has topic 
prominence, then the Discourse Oriented Parameter can be set 
[+ DO]. Otherwise, the Null Pronoun Licensing Parameter will 
be set to license pro. In this case, the language learner must 
determine which heads license pro: AGR, V, and/or P. Once 
it is determined that a language does license pro, the child needs 
to know under what conditions it may appear; that is, he or she 
needs to set the Identification parameters. In general, this re- 
quires mastery of the agreement system used in the language. 
Thus, the developing child can only test this parameter-within- 
a-parameter after he understands agreement in his language. 
Hence, the signing child who knows that AGR licenses pro in 
ASL will still use only overt pronouns with non-present 
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referents, when his production of agreement occurs only with 
present referents. Only later, when he understands how the 
agreement system extends to non-present referents, can he ex- 
pand the use of null arguments correctly. 

Finally, principles-and-parameters approaches, which are 
currently being tested and revised for empirical validity as 
models of adult grammar, can help to explain the acquisition 


of syntax. However, the shifting of the bulk of language vari- | 


ation into the lexicon and morphology suggested by this ap- 
proach, entails that the learning of lexical and morphological 


material will be a complicated, time-consuming process which | 


will have visible effects on the rest of language acquisition. 


NOTES 


Earlier versions of portions of this chapter were presented in Lillo-Martin 

(1986a). I would like to thank the audience at NELS 16 for their comments 
on this work, especially Ken Wexler and Susan Fischer. 
1 T would like once more to extend my appreciation to Dr. Ursula Bellugi and 
staff at the Laboratory for Language and Cognitive Studies, the Salk Institute, 
through whom these studies were carried out. The studies on the acquisition 
of verb agreement are part of a large battery of studies on the development of 
syntax in ASL. I would also like to thank the parents and teachers who ena- 
bled this reseach, and especially the children themselves, for their invaluable 
pecs in this study. 

In the following examples, I will use small letters to separate children’s ut- 
terances describing individual pictures, while their utterances describing the 
whole story will not be separated in this way. 

3 In the transcriptions of the children’s utterances, verbs which can take 
referent agreement are marked ‘uninflected’ when no agreement is marked. 
Other verbs used by the children either take spatial agreement rather than 
referent agreement, or are ‘plain’ verbs, i.e., those which do not take agree- 
ment. 

4 Note that when hearing children point to the pictures, their points are ac- 
companied by spoken words. For the deaf child, the pointing could be lin- 

uistic or non-linguistic. 

It may not be a coincidence that many of the sentences using overt NPs have 
characteristics of signed English, such as the invented signs for THE, A, and 
’S. I do not know enough about the input that these children receive from 
signers other than their parents to speculate on their use of such signed English 
forms. 

6 There is one aspect of this story not represented in the notation, which is a 
shift of the body toward the locus b, during the sign SPILL-ON-HEAD. This 
introduces a discourse marker which in this example expressly indicates that 
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the paint spilled on the girl’s head. This marker will not be discussed more 
here. 

7 Surprisingly, this is not a major problem for young deaf children. There is 
evidence that deaf children develop hand dominance for sign language at an 
early age (Bellugi, Klima, Lillo-Martin, O’Grady, and Vaid 1986). See also 
Vaid, Schemenauer, Bellugi, and Poizner (1984) on the use of the non- 
dominant hand on a shadowing signing task with deaf adults. 

8 Note that even with this simplification, extraction of the object with no verb 
agreement and no overt resumptive pronoun is still ungrammatical. The cru- 
cial structures are thus unaffected by this kind of change. 

9 I am following the statement of the parameters given in Chapter Two. As 
noted there, for ASL ‘person and number features’ is not a completely accurate 
description of the features marked by the verb agreement. Rather, actual 
referents are marked. 

10 This alternative was suggested to me by Edward Klima. 

11 Hyams (1983) lists two languages which allow null arguments and yet have 
overt expletives: Thirteenth-century Italian and Modern Hebrew. She sug- 
gests, however, that the overt expletive in both of these languages might be 
marginal in some sense (literary, or scholastic), and furthermore, she points 
out that null arguments in modern Hebrew are allowed only for first and sec- 
ond persons in the past and future tenses. Note that the presence of null sub- 
ject structures in these languages could serve to override the presence of overt 
expletives, thus resulting in the correct [+null subjects] setting. However, in 
order for overt expletives to count as triggering evidence for non — null-subject 
languages, no non-—null-subject language should have any null expletives. 
Contrary to this, however, are languages such as Icelandic, discussed in Section 
7 of Chapter Two, which allow null expletives but no null thematic subjects. 
12 In addition, modals and verbal auxiliaries appear shortly after, which, un- 
der Hyams’ analysis, is supporting data for a grammar shift (i.e., the point at 
which the child decides to change his analysis). 

13 As noted in Chapter Two, Huang’s (1989) account changed the analysis 
by allowing pro to find the closest nominal element within its control domain 
if it has one. This allowed the empty category in matrix subjects to be pro. 

14 Although several children used pour without a theme object, I am not 
counting this as a missing object, since both children who produced subjectless 
sentences and those who did not used pour in this way. | take it that the theme 
object is not obligatory. 

15 Unfortunately, none of the null subject data which Phinney cites for the 
youngest child (2;4) seem to have definite pronominal interpretation; rather, 
Haas expletives or imperatives (according to the translations Phinney pro- 
vided). 

16 Phinney also conducted a comprehension study to determine whether 
Spanish-speaking children had a null-subject grammar. However, since her 
methods included presenting ungrammatical sentences for children to act out, 
I believe there are possible problems of interpretation for her results. There- 
fore, I will not discuss this experiment here. 


CHAPTER 4 


SUMMARY, SUGGESTIONS, AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


In this section, I will summarize the results obtained in Chap- 
ters Two and Three. Since one question was left unanswered 
at the end of Chapter Three, I will turn to an examination of 
the initial settings on the null argument parameters in Section 
2. Finally, in Section 3 I will discuss some broad issues in the 
Principles and Parameters theory of language. 


1.1. Chapter Two 


In Chapter Two I examined null argument structures in Amer- 
ican Sign Language. I found that there are two types of verbs 
in ASL which are of interest: those which can be marked for 
agreement morphology, and those which cannot. When a verb 
is marked with agreement, then it can have null arguments of 
the pronominal type, or pro. This null pronoun can function 
and be distributed as an overt pronoun can, especially in acting 
as a resumptive pronoun, and saving a structure which other- 
wise would have been an island violation. In this way, ASL is 
like Irish and Italian, and the other null argument languages 
which display rich agreement morphology. 

For verbs which are not marked with agreement 
morphology, the distribution of null arguments is like that of 
Chinese, which also does not display verb agreement. Instead 
of pronominal empty categories, these null arguments are ana- 
lyzed as variables, or possibly as null epithets, which are 
coindexed with an empty topic. This possibility is related to a 
so-called ‘topic prominence’ or ‘discourse oriented’ parameter, 
which also has effects on other sentence structures. 

The result of these characteristics of ASL is that many sen- 
tences can display null arguments, although the sources of the 
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null arguments will vary. In addition, there will be some posi- 
tions in which neither type of null argument can appear. 

A survey was undertaken of the types of languages found to 
exhibit null argument constructions. From the evidence 
garnered by the survey, together with the evidence from ASL, 
a set of parameters was proposed to account for the null argu- 
ment phenomena. These parameters include a Null Pronoun 
Licensing Parameter, two parts to a Null Pronoun Identifica- 
tion Parameter, and the Discourse Oriented Parameter. These 
parameters are modifications of parameters originally proposed 
by Rizzi (1986) and Huang (1984). 

The ASL data showed that although Licensing may be a 
general property of a language, Identification may require overt 
morphological agreement on particular verbs in particular sen- 
tences. Hence, we are led to the following conclusions. It is 
not simply a-characteristic of the language or of a particular 
class of verbs — that it can display rich agreement morphology 
— which allows ASL to display null arguments. Rather, the 
grammaticality of null pronominal arguments depends on the 
actual presence of the agreement morphology. Hence, although 
in some languages the correlation between agreement 
morphology and null arguments is more opaque, in ASL this 
relationship is directly realized. This direct mapping is achieved 
through the Identification parameters. 


1.2 Chapter Three 


In Chapter Three, the acquisition of this system of null argu- 
ments was examined. The parameters developed in Chapter 
Two predict that the child’s initial hypotheses will disallow any 
null arguments, and the presence of sentences with null argu- 
ments will be the positive evidence which leads a child to change 
his or her parameter settings. Hence, it was expected that chil- 
dren learning ASL might go through an observable stage using 
no null arguments before attaining the correct parameter setting 
allowing null arguments. Furthermore, children learning lan- 
guages which do not allow null arguments, such as English, 
should have the correct parameter setting from the beginning, 
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and should not go through any stage during which they use null 
arguments. 

However, it was found that deaf children learning ASL ini- 
tially do use null arguments, although they are not correctly 
identified by verb agreement or by overt discourse topics. Then, 
they go through a stage with a dramatic decrease in the use of 
null arguments. At this time, most of the children’s utterances 
contained overt arguments, and no verb agreement. Some ex- 
amples of correctly topic-identified null arguments were also 
found at this stage. Finally the deaf children return to using 
both types of null arguments, which are now properly identified 
by verb agreement or discourse topics. The fact that signing 
children initially do use null arguments could be a consequence 
of quickly attaining the correct parameter settings, so the anal- 
ysis of this stage will be related to discussion of the acquisition 


of English and other non-—null-argument languages. The ap- ||) 


parent back-and-forth change in the use of pronominal null ar- 


guments, however, is attributable to the child’s acquisition of ‘\\! 


the verb morphology system. 

During this time, the verb agreement system is also being 
learned. It has been found that deaf children are first able to 
use the agreement system with respect to referents which are 
actually present in the discourse situation. This system is mas- 
tered by around age 3 to 3-1/2 years. For most children, it re- 
quires up to an additional two years to produce and show full 
comprehension of this system with non-present referents. 

It was therefore proposed that the stage of not using pro- 
nominal null argument constructions was not due to incorrect 
parameter setting. Rather, it was proposed that the course of 
development of the verb morphology system obscured the set- 
ting of this parameter. That is, it was proposed that by the time 
null pronominal arguments appear to drop out, the deaf child 
does have the correct settings on the Licensing and Identifica- 
tion parameters, as well as the correct [+ DO] setting. Children 
do not incorrectly change to disallowing null arguments and 
then back to allowing null arguments. Rather, it is proposed 
that when children cease to use null arguments this is because 
they recognize the relationship between overt agreement and 
null arguments. While children are using overt arguments with 
no agreement for non-present referents, they are also using null 
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arguments with agreeing forms for present referents. This indi- 
cates that children have the correct parameter setting; their 
_ problems are with the verb agreement morphology. Thus, the 
_ data from the acquisition of ASL showed the importance of 
considering the effects of the acquisition of morphology on 
syntactic parameter setting. 

In turning to the acquisition of null arguments in other lan- 
guages, I showed that research has consistently shown that 
children use null arguments in their early speech, even when 
they are exposed to a language which does not allow null argu- 
ments. Hence, the early use of null arguments in these lan- 
guages could be due to an initial parameter setting which allows 
null arguments. This, however, appears to contradict the pred- 
ictions made by learnability considerations. 

One possible solution to this apparent contradiction would 
be to attribute the early use of null arguments in children to a 
performance limitation, rather than a grammatical parameter 
setting. I discussed several such proposals, and, while not en- 
tirely ruling them out, I presented some data which poses 
doubts to such an analysis. Hence, the question of the initial 
settings remains. I return to it in the next section. 


2. SUGGESTIONS FOR AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
INITIAL SETTINGS 


The work I presented on syntactic analyses of null argument 
constructions in Chapter Two supported a set of parameters 
which license and identify null arguments. Because of 
learnability considerations, I proposed that the initial settings 
of these parameters would be to disallow null arguments. 
However, the acquisition data presented in Chapter Three seem 
to indicate that children begin with the hypothesis that their 
grammar allows null arguments. How can this discrepancy be 
resolved?! 

Roeper and Weissenborn (1990) and Weissenborn (to ap- 
pear) offer a suggestion which may help to solve this problem. 
Before I present their suggestion, and discuss how it can be 
implemented in the framework developed here, I would like to 
give some background discussion. 
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As pointed out by Valian (1989, 1990), children’s input in 
English contains some sentences without subjects. These in- 
clude grammatical imperatives such as (1), ungrammatical but 
acceptable null subjects such as (2), and discourses such as (3). 


(1) Wash the dishes. 
(2) Seems like she always has something twin-related 
perking. 


(3) a. She’s there day and night. 
b. Runs the place with an iron hand. 


Valian also points out, however, that acceptable but ungram- 
matical null subjects, such as in (2) and (3), are never found in 
tensed embedded clauses, as illustrated in (4). 


(4) *He thinks (that) seems like she always has some- 
thing twin-related perking. 


Valian proposes a theory of language acquisition which takes 
into consideration the fact that children will sometimes receive 
contradictory input, such as _ subjectless sentences in a 
non— null-subject language. In her theory, the language learner 
has available both settings of a parameter, and examines them 
using inductive hypothesis-testing procedures. Recognizing 
that traditional parameter-setting models have not generally 
confronted_the issue of contradictory evidence, I would like to 
bring some of Valian’s insights into-a~model of parameter- 
setting. I do not go so far as to adopt her view that 
parameter-setting involves inductive hypothesis-testing, how- 
ever. The model I propose differs only slightly from the usually 
assumed model. 

In particular, consider the observation that null subjects are 
not found in tensed embedded clauses, even when including ac- 
ceptable ungrammatical utterances. Roeper and Weissenborn 
incorporate this characteristic of tensed embedded clauses into 
their model of parameter-setting. Specifically, they suggest that 
the triggering data for setting the null argument parameters 
must come from embedded clauses. Hence, although English- 
speaking children will be exposed to sentences like (1)-(3), they 
will not be exposed to sentences without subjects in tensed em- 
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bedded clauses. With this restriction on the triggering domain 
for parameter-setting, Roeper and Weissenborn solve the prob- 
lem of contradictory input, at least for this parameter. 

Why should tensed embedded clauses have this special status 
as a triggering domain? Roeper and Weissenborn remind us of 
the difference between root and embedded clauses with respect 
to structure-preservation, pointed out by Emonds (1970). Since 
root clauses may have special constructions, it is reasonable to 
rely on the structure-preserving nature of embedded clauses for 
syntactic parameter setting. 

A further concern of Roeper and Weissenborn is the data 
that children use to determine whether null arguments they 
might hear are licensed and identified by agreement versus a 
topic chain. They thus specify that “embedded clauses con- 
oe lexical elements in CP i.e. WH-elements in Spec-C orf 

\||\complementizers in COMP, constitutes the ‘unique’ environ- "’ 

|/ ment. How does this environment work? The lexical elements 

in CP prevent the formation of a topic chain” (p. 156). In other 
words, their claim is that a topic-identified null argument will 
not be allowed in embedded clauses introduced by an overt 
complementizer, or in wh-questions (not necessarily embedded). 
Therefore, if a child hears null arguments in this domain, he or 
she will know that AGR licenses and identifies null arguments 
in his language. 

The model of parameter-setting I propose incorporates 
Roeper and Weissenborn’s suggestion that embedded clauses 
constitute the triggering domain for the setting of null argument 
parameters, but not because of their claim that all lexical ele- 
ments in CP prevent the formation of a topic chain. Wh- 
elements and empty topics can co-exist in CP; in Chinese, at 
LF, and in ASL, at S-Structure. Examples are given in (5)-(6). 


(5) (Chinese; Ni 1987) 
weisheme zou-le 
why leave-ASP 


Why did (s/he) leave? 
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whq 
(6) WHY LEAVE? 
Why did (s/he) leave? 


Furthermore, Japanese has an overt complementizer which can 
co-occur with empty embedded subjects. Although the empty 
embedded subject may be pro when coreferential with the ma- 
trix subject, as argued in Chapter Two it may also be a variable 
(or a null epithet) bound by an empty topic. An example from 
Chapter Two is repeated in (7) below. In (7), the empty em- 
bedded subject can be identified by an empty topic, despite the 
presence of the complementizer to. 


(7) (Japanese; Hasegawa 1984/85) 
John;-ga [e;; Mary-o nagutta to] itta. 
John-nom — Mary-acc hit that said 


John; said that (he;,,) hit Mary. 


These examples disconfirm Roeper and Weissenborn’s claim 
that lexical material in CP prevent topic chain formation. 
Nevertheless, I adopt their argument that the embedded clause 
consitutes the triggering domain for the null argument 
parameters.2 For now, this will simply have to be stipulated, but 
perhaps it can be derived at some later point. 

Roeper and Weissenborn’s proposal also takes us some 
strides towards explaining the use of null subjects by children 
learning non— null-subject languages. They point out that the 
child cannot make a decision about parameters which crucially 
involve embedded clauses until he or she has successfully ana- 
lyzed embedded clauses in the input. If it takes some time to 
analyze embedded clauses, then it will take some time before the 
parameter can be set; hence the apparent lateness in setting the 
null argument parameters. 

If this accounts for the lateness in setting the parameters, 
what accounts for the apparent initial setting in matrix clauses 
as allowing null subjects? Weissenborn explicitly points out ,, 
that for learnability reasons, “unless there is positive evidence \ N 
to the contrary, lexical thematic subjects are obligatory” \ 


} 
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(Weissenborn to appear). Why then do children use null sub- 
jects during this time? 
Weissenborn’s analysis is as follows. First, even during the 
time that children are using null subjects in matrix declaratives, 
they have the correct parameter-setting. Evidence for this can 
be found by looking at their use of subjects in embedded clauses 
and questions. Weissenborn cites data from the acquisition of 
French and German which show that children uniformly include 
subjects in these contexts. Some examples are given in (8)-(9). 


(8) German 
aed 1222) 
Weil ich das wollte. 
because that I wanted 


b.  €S, 1,10) 
Wo is der ball? 
where is the ball 


(9) French 
ae Viasat) 
Faire gros si tu veux. 
make a poop if you want 


beet{F, 9) 


Ou est Kiki? 
where is Kiki 


|Although these children use null thematic subjects at the same 


x | | age, these only appear in matrix declarative clauses. According 


to Weissenborn, all of the children’s wh-questions and embed- 


_ ded clauses show overt subjects from the earliest stages. Note 


that this finding poses a problem to processing limitation ac- 
counts of the null subject phenomenon such as Bloom’s (1990) 
account discussed in Section 6 of Chapter Three. These data 
make it clear that a difference must be made on structural 
grounds between matrix clauses and embedded clauses, which 


| a purely processing account would not make. Since sentences 


; 


_ with embedded clauses would usually be heavier than 
_ monoclausal sentences, subject drop should be even more likely 
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in embedded clauses under a processing limitation account. 
Exactly the opposite appears to be the case. 

These data are important for the analysis of children’s early 
use of null subjects. Weissenborn develops an analysis which 
depends on learning the pragmatic requirements for when sub- 
jects can be acceptably (though ungrammatically) omitted. I 
believe however, that Weissenborn’s conclusion is unsatisfac- 
tory. He claims that French- and English-speaking children use 
null subjects in matrix clauses not because of an incorrect pa- 
rameter setting, but because they have not yet learned the 
pragmatic conditions on acceptable (ungrammatical) null sub- 
jects. Although this account does not require retreat from a 
superset to a subset for setting a grammatical parameter, it does 
require such retreat for learning the relevant pragmatic factors. 
The pragmatic conditions that children are purported to learn 
will still require them to narrow down their analyses. That is, 
they will still have to learn where null subjects are not accepta- 
ble, on pragmatic grounds. Little is known about the acquisi- 
tion of pragmatic principles such as this, and it is possible that 
such a retreat is more easily attained within the domain of 
pragmatics, as compared to syntax, where it seems clear that 
the relevant negative data are scarce. However, the point re- 
mains that this type of retreat requires negative evidence of 
some kind, so without evidence that negative evidence is avail- 
able for pragmatics, it seems best to pursue an alternative sol- 
ution. 

Whatever the analysis, we must account for the following 
facts. French- and English-speaking children use null subjects, 


settings of the null argument parameters disallow null argu- 


“ments in any position. 
~~ To account for these facts, I wish to entertain a conception 


assumption is that alternative settings of a parameter are avail- 
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able in domains other than the triggering domain. It is as if the 
initial setting is only applied-in the triggering domain, since this 

“qs the only domain in which it is directly relevant. In other do- 
mains, the restrictions of the parameter do not apply. 

Setting the parameter requires analysis of the relevant infor- 
mation in the relévant-domain. Until this analysis is achieved, 
some variation might be observed in children’s use of the 
parameterized structure outside the triggering domain. Once 
the analysis takes place, and the parameter is set, its effects 
reach into domains other than the triggering domain. 

In the case of the Null Pronoun Parameters, the triggering 
domain is the tensed embedded clause: Setting the parameters 
requires an analysis of AGR, V, P, and any other potential li- 
censing and identifying heads. In order to confirm whether 
AGR licenses pro, for example, the child must determine which 
features are necessary and recovered for identification. As ob- 
‘served in Chapter Three, this will require something close to 
mastery of the agreement morphology. In-the meantime, the 
initial settings of the parameters disallow null arguments, and 
this is observable in the few tensed embedded clauses which the 
child produces at this time. Matrix.clauses, however, are out- 
side the triggering domain, so here the marked option (that 
‘AGR is a licensing head) is available. Since subject agreement 
is universally more common than object agreement, I will make 
the additional stiplulation that the child assumes her language 
has subject agreement, but she does not assume that her lan- 
guage has object agreement. Hence, null subjects are a gram- 
matical option for matrix clauses during this time. 

~ Once the child has successfully analyzed agreement in em- 
bedded clauses, the parameters can be set. In thé absence of 
evidence that pro is licenséd and identified, the child decides 
that she is learning a non— null-argument language. If AGR 
licenses and identifies pro, the child decides that she is learning 
a null-argument language. Similar analyses apply to decisions 
about V and P as licensing heads. 
——~ Given this view of parameter setting, here is the course of 
acquisition for a child learning English. She begins with the 
hypothesis that null arguments are not allowed. The child has 
not yet analyzed agreement in English, but she knows from 
Universal Grammar that INFL is present. She knows that the 
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triggering data for the Null Pronoun Licensing Parameter are 
found in embedded clauses. Until she analyzes these data, she 
uses the initial hypothesis, i.e., that null subjects are not al- 
lowed, in embedded clauses. However, in matrix clauses, she 
uses both overt and null subjects, licensed and identified by an 
AGR which is structurally present, but whose strength has not 
yet been evaluated. 

Note that it is not surprising to see the child successfully use 
all overt subjects in embedded clauses until the parameter set- 
ting takes place. There will be a time during which the structure 
of embedded clauses has been analyzed sufficiently so as to al- 
low the child to use them. However, although she can produce 
embedded clauses, she may not yet have set the null argument 
parameters, because she is waiting to see if she hears examples 
of sentences without subjects in the embedded clause. ~ 

A further point is that the acquisition of agreement is a 
pre-requisite to the parameter-setting, since agreement must be 
analyzed to determine identification. Thus, in many cases ob- 
servers will see the acquisition of agreement coincide with the 
acquisition of the correct parameter setting (cf. Jaeggli and 
Hyams 1988). If, however, some additional factors are in- 
volved, the parameter setting might be observed later than the 
acquisition of agreement. Weissenborn (to appear) claims that 
this is so for French and German. Although Clahsen (1989) 
disagrees with Weissenborn with respect to German, Pierce 
(1987) provides supporting evidence from French. 

In the case of the child learning Italian (cf. Hyams 1986), the 
same process can be observed. However, since agreement is 
acquired relatively early in Italian, null subjects appear to be 
correctly identified from the earliest stages. I do not know 
whether null subjects are used in the earliest embedded clauses 
in Italian. If so, this would indicate that since the correct 
analysis of morphology takes place earlier in Italian than in 
English, the correct parameter setting can also take place ear- 
lier. 

What about the child learning Chinese? The evidence re- 
ported in Chapter Three from Wang et al. (1990) indicates that 
Chinese-speaking children use null objects as well as null sub- 
jects. This indicates that they have already set the Discourse 
Oriented Parameter to [+DO]. As summarized in Chapter 
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Two, the initial setting on the Discourse Oriented Parameter 
should be [— DO]; hence it must be possible to reset this pa- 
rameter relatively quickly. This is reasonable, given the evi- 
dence from many sentence types which are indicative of the 
[+ DO] setting. Furthermore, it does not seem to be necessary 
to restrict input to embedded clauses for the DOP. Matrix 
topic-comment structures, for example, will suffice to reset this 
parameter; children learning English will not be misled by con- 
tradictory evidence with respect to these structures. The child 
learning Chinese could go through the same steps as the child 
learning English with respect to the Licensing and Identification 
parameters. This might result in null arguments which are not 
obviously identified by discourse topics until the correct pa- 


\ rameter setting is obtained. 


Finally, what about the child learning ASL? Since this child 
is learning a: [+ DO] language, this parameter setting is likely to 
be achieved early, as with the Chinese case. Thus, null argu- 
ments identified by empty topics should come in relatively early, 
and should continue to be used, as I found. As for the Licens- 
ing and Identification Parameters, as discussed in the English 
and Italian cases, the child should assume that the initial setting 
disallows null arguments, but she may try the null argument 
option in matrix clauses. As in the Chinese case, this could re- 
sult in null arguments not obviously licensed by discourse top- 
ics. When the child correctly analyzes null arguments in tensed 
embedded clauses, she will decide that AGR does license pro in 
ASL, and she will need to determine the features necessary for 
the Identification parameter. This, together with the growing 
knowledge of how agreement works in ASL, will lead to the 
stage without pronominal null arguments with non-present 
referents. Finally, when the agreement system is fully mastered, 
fully acceptable null arguments of both agreement-identified 
and topic-identified types will be used. 

The acquisition scenario described above should be consid- 
ered a tentative solution at best, as it involves some as yet un- 
motivated assumptions about the child’s knowledge, and it 
makes some predictions that have not yet been tested. In ad- 
dition, it requires an alteration to the usual conception of pa- 
rameters, namely, the idea that alternative parameter settings 
are available in certain domains to a child who has not yet de- 
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termined the adult setting of a parameter. However, this model 
indicates that it is possible to maintain a parameter-setting 
analysis of the null argument phenomenon, despite the appar- 
ent contradiction between the learnability predictions given by 
the synactic analysis, and the acquisition data provided by 
children. Thus, the Principles and Parameters approach may 
be maintained by taking a careful cross-linguistic examination 
of the syntax and acquisition of particular structures. 


3. A MODEL OF LANGUAGE AND MIND 
3.1. Parameters 


The conception of parameter setting which I have proposed 
differs from the standard view in several ways. However, it 
shares with current parameter setting models some changes 
with respect to the original ideal of parameter setting, brought 
about by an increase in cross-linguistic empirical evidence. 

Parameter theory was conceived as an alternative to rule- 
based linguistic theories. As such, it must be ensured that pa- 
rameters are not simply rules with plus and minus switches. 
There are two ways in which parameters are different from rules 
which I would like to discuss. Both can be introduced with this 
quote from Chomsky (1981, p. 4): 


If these parameters are embedded in a theory of UG that is sufficiently rich in 
structure, then the languages that are determined by fixing their values one way 
or another will appear to be quite diverse, since the consequences of one set 
of choices may be very different from the consequences of another set; yet at 
the same time, limited evidence, just sufficient to fix the parameters of UG, 
will determine a grammar that may be very intricate and will in general lack 
grounding in experience in the sense of an inductive basis. 


First, parameters were intended to have wide-ranging conse- 
quences. A single parameter would thus capture an array of 
facts which on the surface might seem unrelated. For example, 
the first conceptions of the pro-drop parameter included the full 
range of effects discussed in Section 2.6 of Chapter Two: null 
thematic subjects, null expletive subjects, subject inversion, lack 
of *[that-t] effects, and long subject extraction. However, as 
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also discussed in Chapter Two, these facts have had to be sep- 
arated out, due to cross-linguistic revelations that they do not 
always occur together. The proposed Null Pronoun Parameters 
in fact look sharply divergent from this original goal, since se- 
veral related parameters are required to fully account for the 
facts of null pronouns cross-linguistically. 

The Discourse Oriented Parameter, on the other hand, still 
has much of the flavor of the original parameter theory. Several 
different factors are collapsed into one parameter: null thematic 
and expletive arguments, topic-comment structures, and 
discourse-bound anaphora. To the extent that one parameter 
is able to capture a disparate set-of facts, the original con- 
ception of parameter theory can be maintained. I note, how- 
ever, that I have not attempted to formulate a version of this 
parameter which will cover these many effects; and that these 
effects have not been as extensively studied cross-linguistically. 

The second special concept of parameter setting is the 
notion of triggering data. Triggering data, under Chomsky’s 
formulation, would be a limited set of constructions which 
provide positive evidence (or indirect negative evidence) to 
change (‘trigger’) a parameter setting. The triggering data for 
setting a parameter, unlike the data for inductively learning a 
rule, need not exemplify all of the parameter’s effects. In con- 
junction with the idea of a parameter having wide conse- 
quences, a child might use triggering data of one type of 
construction to find out about the availability of another type 
of construction. 

Here again, there is a difference between the Null Pronoun 
Parameters and the Discourse Oriented Parameter. Since the 
Discourse Oriented Parameter is wider ranging, I proposed that 
facts such as topic-comment structures might provide the input 
used by the child to decide that the language he or she is 
learning is [+DO]. Thus, topic-comment structures might be 
the triggering data for a parameter which has null arguments 

| as one of its consequences. For the Null Pronoun Parameters, 
i on the other hand, the triggering data consist of null arguments 


Ml and the heads which license and identify them. ~~~ 
The narrowing down of the éffects of the Null Pronoun Pa- 
rameters has come from an examination of cross-linguistic 
facts, not from a change in theoretical viewpoint. I am not 
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advocating a theoretical shift to narrow parameters, since I be- 
lieve the original conception was very appealing. However, I 
point out the change so that theorists will recognize it, and 
consider its consequences seriously. 


3.2. Modularity 


This study was carried out within a model of language and mind 
of the following sort. First, language is assumed to be auton- 
omous, in that there are aspects of linguistic structure which are 
distinct from other cognitive structures. Second, a modular 
view of language is assumed, which purports that interesting 
and relevant generalizations about syntax can be made without 
reference to semantic notions. Third, data from language ac- 
quisition, breakdown, processing, change, and use can be taken 
as relevant to syntactic analysis, along with native speaker int- 
uitions and grammaticality judgements. 

The overall goal of studies of this sort is to address what 
Chomsky (1986b) calls ‘Plato’s problem’, or what Hornstein 
and Lightfoot (1981) and Wexler and Culicover (1980) call ‘the 
logical problem of language acquisition’. The question 1s: how 
is it that, given a limited set of positive data, any child in almost 
any conditions (except for severe brain dysfunction or social 
deprivation) will come to speak, understand, and have intuitions 
about the language spoken around him within a relatively short 
time period? It is hypothesized that the child cannot arrive at 
this position on the basis of learning algorithms alone. Rather, 
the learner is hypothesized to come equipped with certain 
guiding principles about the possible structures of language, 
and some directions regarding how to organize the data that 
comes in. Furthermore, for these principles and directions to 
be relevant to any child, regardless of the language environment 
that he is exposed to, they must be formulated so as to be ab- 
stract enough to be true for any human language, yet detailed 
enough to be applicable to the particular language he turns out 
to be learning. 

The system which has been proposed to meet these require- 
ments is one which consists of a Universal Grammar, including 
general principles and particular parameters which can be set 
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on the basis of readily available evidence. Those aspects of a 
language which are most idiosyncratic, such as the particular 
sounds used, and the particular combinations of sounds which 
correspond to a particular meaning, must be learned individ- 
ually by the child. Those aspects of a language which can be 
readily learned on the basis of positive data will be so learned. 
Those aspects of a language which are the most obscure, for 
which only limited direct evidence will be available, must be 
learnable by reference to related phenomena, for which evidence 
is found, and the child must know how to make the connection 
between the positive evidence and the related construction. 

This model makes predictions about the course of language 
acquisition. Parameters may have unmarked settings. Only 
positive data can be used for a child to change the setting of a 
parameter.5 In some cases, as linguists we can deduce what the 
unmarked setting of a parameter must be, based on our. know- 
ledge of the information which will be available to the child. 
In other cases, only the child knows the unmarked setting of a 
parameter, and then we (even though we have negative data to 
help) are at the disadvantage.6 

Predictions are made for children who are learning to speak 
a language which uses a marked parameter setting. If they start 
with the unmarked setting, then we should find data (errors) 
which indicate that this is so, if the stage of the unmarked set- 
ting is long enough to be observable (cf. Lasnik and Crain 
1985). Then there should be a point of change; a time when the 
child, using the data he has, understands that he must choose 
a marked parameter setting. The question then comes regard- 
ing timing. The theory restricts parameters to those which can 
be set on the basis of readily available, positive data. How long 
should it take the child to be able to incorporate this data into 
his grammar? 

The answer to this question is empirical. Certainly some 
word learning is required, and associations of meanings with 
forms. Perhaps some data require the child to come to an 
understanding about the particular thematic structure of certain 
verbs. It could also be suggested, however, that if the parame- 
ters can be set on the basis of readily available evidence, then 
the actual setting of the parameter should be early, and young 
children should be capable of much more than they seem to be. 
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As one example, Crain and McKee (1986) find that they are, if 
the linguist is clever enough to devise tests which enable (or 
force) children to show their knowledge. They demonstrate that 
children can understand backward pronominalization structures 
correctly by age 3. 

Why then do children seem not to have this complex syn- 
tactic knowledge at an early age? Crain and Fodor (in press) 
suggest that the difference lies in extra-syntactic factors. Syn- 
tax, they claim, is easy to learn, given its strong assistance from 
UG. By contrast, pragmatics and discourse rules take a bit 
longer. So, I have suggested, does morphology. The develop- 
ment of these other systems can obscure the results of the de- 
velopment of syntax. Children must learn all of these systems 
in order to use their language in the adult fashion. 

Does all of this suggest that the view that the syntactic 
component is an autonomous module is incorrect? Just how 
much, and how critically, does syntax interact with semantics, 
pragmatics, processing, and use? 

It would be a mistake, I think, to claim that a modular the- 
ory of language (or syntax) necessarily rejects the interaction 
of syntax with these components, at some interesting level. 
Consider the proposed performance/competence distinction. 
At the level of performance, factors of semantics and pragmat- 
ics enter into language production and comprehension, as can 
factors of weather, health, and so forth. Modularists suggest 
that at the level of competence, on the other hand, these inter- 
actions can be disregarded; that there are interesting things to 
be said about syntax without reference to semantics. I have 
said earlier that I am adopting this view; this is the spirit in 
which Chapter Two was written. What I am suggesting here in 
addition, however, is that there is a level at which analyses of 
autonomous syntax should interact with facts about semantics, 
pragmatics, processing, etc., and that this level can make inter- 
esting contributions to theories of the human mind. 

If there is a level (other than performance) at which such 
factors need to be considered, what is the evidence that there is 
also a level of separation? The experimental literature on this 
point is debatable, with many complicating factors coming into 
play (see Fodor 1985). 
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I believe there is a body of literature which does support the 
notion of language (grammar) as a modular entity separable 
from general cognitive processing. This is the literature on de- 
velopmental dissociations, in which, through nature’s exper- 
iments, one faculty is preserved while another is impaired or 
delayed. Acquired dissociations, in which such separations are 
brought about by accident, provide additional examples of 
support for this hypothesis. 

Curtiss, Kempler, and Yamada (1981), in an introduction to 
a volume which discusses several such case studies, provide the 
following overview. As an example, one view proposes that 
language is part of the all-purpose general cognitive mechanism, 
and that acquisition of language proceeds in step with the ac- 
quisition of general cognitive processing (e.g., Piaget 1980). A 
related view, that linguistic and nonlinguistic development are 
tied by a third area is proposed by Bates (1979). Another view 
of language emphasizes its communicative, social, and prag- 
matic aspects, and stresses that language grows from 
communicative competence (Snow and Ferguson 1977). Under 
these models, one would not expect to see strong dissociations 
between linguistic and cognitive development, or between lan- 
guage and communicative abilities. 

However, cases of these dissociations are found. Curtiss and 
her colleagues discuss several examples in the UCLA Working 
Papers in Cognitive Linguistics (1981). These cases are relevant 
to the issues here because they support the idea that language 
(and even particular aspects of language, such as syntax) is re- 
presented as an autonomous module which can, under special 
circumstances, develop apart from general cognitive abilities 
(which normally help us to know what we want to say), or from 
social and pragmatic abilities (which normally help us to know 
how to use what we say). Let me reiterate that, in my belief, 
this does in no way exclude these areas as relevant to language 
performance and language study, and to language development 
in the normal case. It simply means that one can (and should) 
make separations as part of the endeavor to understand the 
structure of human language, and through that study, the 
structure of the human mind. 
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3.3. Conclusion 


In summary, in this book I have done the following. First, I 
argued for the Principles and Parameters approach to the 
structure and acquisition of language. I then applied this the- 
ory to the analysis of a particular structure in American Sign 
Language, that of null arguments. The development of this 
theory did not include any data on the structure of ASL, nor 
did it set out to include the analysis of ASL in particular. Yet, 
the principles and mechanisms of the theory did succeed in ac- 
counting for this aspect of the structure of ASL. It was found 
that when verb agreement morphology is present, one type of 
null argument can be found (pro); but when agreement is not 
present, the distribution of null arguments is analyzed differ- 
ently (as a variable or null epithet bound by a null topic). This 
leads to the conclusion that, in some respects, the proposed 
theory is sufficiently abstract and wide-ranging to account for 
the facts of yet another language, and in fact, a language which 
is articulated in a different modality from those languages most 
often studied. 

Next, I investigated the course of the acquisition of these 
structures in ASL. This course was compared to studies of the 
acquisition of related structures in spoken language, and pred- 
ictions about the course of acquisition based on the syntactic 
analyses. I found that these predictions were upheld, but that 
in order to see this from the linguist’s primary data (i.e., the 
utterances of the child), it was necessary to separate out the 
acquisition of lexical/morphological material from the develop- 
ment of the syntactic structure, and it was necessary to add 
some new assumptions to the model of parameter-setting. 

Finally, I went back to the assumptions made in the begin- 
ning, and discussed the relationship between a modular theory 
of language and the very real presence of additional factors in 
the use of language. I cited additional studies which support 
the separation between language and nonlanguage cognitive 
functions, and conclude here that the model presented is a via- 
ble one, and one which will continue to benefit from studies of 
many and various languages, including American Sign Lan- 


guage. 
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1 ] have benefitted greatly from discussion of this section with Stephen Crain. 
I wish to thank him for his input. 

2 Note that although I am adopting the embedded clause as the triggering 
domain, I differ from Roeper and Weissenborn with respect to wh-questions. 
In their analysis, matrix wh-questions also appear to be a triggering domain; 
in mine, they are not. 

3] have no data concerning French-speaking children on this point. 

4 I have no data concerning English-speaking children on this point. 

5 If parameters have no unmarked setting, then children will need positive 
evidence to make any decision. 

6 J wish to thank Ed Klima for pointing this out to me. 


APPENDIX 1 


SUBJECTS INVOLVED IN PRODUCTION AND 
IMITATION STUDIES 


Pseudonym Age Production Imitation 


Monica 1:7 xX 
Monica 233 X 
Steve 2:3 X 
Margaret 2;4 4 
Margaret 2;6 Xx 
Steve 2% xX 
Harry Zo, Xx 
Margaret Ba | ».4 
Steve 2;11 xX xX 
Maureen 3;2 xX 
Margaret 3;2 xX x 
Patty 335 D4 
Steve 353 X 
Maureen 3;4 xX 
Patty 335 >, 4 
Margaret Se) x 
Maureen 3;8 xX 
Sally 3;8 xX 
Patty B10 x 
Maureen 4;0 xX X 
Patty 4;1 x X 
Bob 4;4 xX 
Mark 4;6 XxX 
Sally 4;6 xX 
Mark 4;8 x 
Sally 4;8 xX 
Robbie 4;11 xX 
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Pseudonym Age Production Imitation 


Sally 
Mark 
Bob 
Mark 
Pam 
Sally 
Jack 
Susan 
Pam 
Robbie 
Barry 
Pam 
Cindy 
Sandra 


Cn 
Weare we wees we 
= © 


~y 


“ ~) ~ 


7 


=- OOO 


wd 


Jack 
Pam 
Susan 
Rita 
Robbie 
Barry 


7 we 


“ 


OYKRN NP 


we 


Susan 
Jenny 
Rita 
Owen 
Brenda 
Wendy 
Jenny 


we iw 


we 


we 


we 


SB IKRWNNOS 


YANAINIAN DADADH UVWUnnnnnnnnnn 
pat 


Tammy 
Owen 
Brenda 
Wendy 
Carolyn 


Larry 


ee 


owe 


we 


we 


Pr OK OM DG DM DM Dd Od Od DK dt 
ae 


00 00 00 00 00 CO 
pt et CW KD et 
—_—oO 


we 
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Pseudonym Age Production Imitation 


Brenda 9;0 X 
Carolyn 938 4 
Cathy 10;5 xX 
Anne 10;6 »4 
Carl 10;8 ».4 
Summary Totals 
Age Range Production Imitation 
1;0-1;11 1 
2;0-2;11 8 ] 
3;0-3;11 10 1 
4;0-4;11 8 2 
5;0-5;11 13 3 
6;0-6;11 5 2 
7;0-7;11 6 2 
8;0-8;11 4 2 
9;0-9;11 2 
10;0-10;11 5 
Grand Total eB) 18 


APPENDIX 2 


IMITATION TASK STIMULI 
Practice 
A. 21URTLE ,SQUIRRELL ,LOOK-AT,,. 


(There’s) a turtle, and (there’s) a squirrell, and (he 
[the squirrell|-) is looking at (-her |the turtle]). 


B. GIRL ,INDEX BOY ,INDEX ,PUSH,,. 
There’s a girl, and there’s a boy, and (she-) pushed 
(-him). 
Test 
t 
i aNURSE, ,PRONOUN FORGET ,PRONOUN 
aFEED, ,BABY. 
As for the nurse,, she; forgot she; fed the baby. 
t br 
zs aMARY, JOHN HAVE-A-CRUSH-ON ,PRONOUN, 


OBVIOUS. 
As for Mary,, that John has a crush on her; is obvious. 


t br 

3 SbIeLs -NISS SALLY. LUCK Y- 

As for Bill;, that (he,-) kissed Sally is lucky. 

t 

4. aISTER, ,PRONOUN SURE ,PRONOUN DISLIKE 

s,BROTHER. 

As for sister,, she; is sure she; doesn’t like brother. 

t br 

oh ZOHN, ,MARY ,KICK, ,PRONOUN, BAD. 


As for John,, that Mary kicked him; was bad. 
216 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Seema it 
aRABBIT, ,PRONOUN EXPECT ,DOG ,CATCH, _. 
As for the rabbit;, he; expects the dog to catch (-him,). 


t br 
a ISTER, ,PRONOUN HUG ,BROTHER, GOOD. 
As for sister,, that she; hugs brother is good. 


Sate: eel 
aBROTHER, ,PRONOUN WISH __ ASK, ,SISTER. 
As for brother,, he; wishes (he,-) asked sister. 


t 
a@ALLY, ,PRONOUN SAY __ REMEMBER ,BILL. 
As for Sally,, she; says (she;) remembers Bill. 


t br 
aNURSE, ,PRONOUN ,WASH, ,BABY, 
NECESSARY. 
As for the nurse,, that she; wash the baby is necessary. 


t br 
ALLY, —_ KNOW, BILL, RIGHT. 
As for Sally,, that (she;) knows Bill is right. 


t 
JOHN, ,RPRONOUN ANNOUNCE ,MARY ;HATE, 
z?RONOUN. 
As for John,, he; announced that Mary hates him,. 


t 
BABY, ,ZPRONOUN FEEL ,NURSE LOVE 
aPRONOUN. . 
As for the baby,, he; feels the nurse loves him,. 


ft br 
2RABBIT, ,3DOG ,CHASE,__, TRUE. 
As for the rabbit,, that the dog is chasing (-him;,) is true. 
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features 111, 113, 114, 115, 
118,157 
non-arguments 112, 114 
quasi-arguments 112, 114 
referential arguments 112,114 
Identification Hypothesis 66, 71, 
79 
See also recoverability 
Imbabura Quechua 107, 108,111, 
113 
imitation test 137-152 
mirror image 142 
pronoun additions 142, 
148-151, 152 
pronoun deletions 142, 
144-148, 152 
simplification 143, 147, 151, 
192 
imperatives 197 
in situ 38 
indexed pronouns 27 
indexing 14 
indirect negative evidence 40, 117 
INFL 9, 10, 66, 68, 71, 75, 78, 80, 
108, 120, 202 
inflectional argument 52, 54, 57, 
59, 60, 62, 80 
initial hypothesis 4, 5, 41,97, 117, 
118, 136, 137, 153, 163, 164, 172, 
174, 177, 179, 190, 194, 196-205 
Insular Scandinavian 112, 114 
Irish 3, 107, 108, 109, 115, 193 
islands 57, 94, 97, 98, 101 
Italian 3, 49, 50, 51, 63, 66-68, 71, 
72, 79, 80, 86, 88, 102, 107, 111, 
113, 114, 115, 164, 175, 179, 192, 
193, 203 
sacquisition 175 
early null subjects 164, 175, 
176, 203 
subject inversion 
acquisition 176 
verb agreement 
acquisition 176 


Japanese 52, 92, 93, 96, 99, 100, 
102, 110; 17%, 175; 1837 199 
acquisition 17] 
early null objects 172 
early null subjects 171, 184 
Jula 104 


KiNande 107,110 
Korean 52, 83, 92, 110 


La Langue des Signes Quebécoise 
(LSQ) 42 
language acquisition 2, 4-6, 116, 
194, 207 
See also individual languages 
ASL 41-46, 123, 204, 211 
classifiers 45 
first signs 42 
modality effects 43 
pronouns 44 
sign combinations 43 
verb agreement 44 
word order 43 
delayed 186 
input 1, 122, 197 
See also indirect negative 
evidence 
See also negative evidence 
See also positive evidence 
contradictory 197 
Language Acquisition Device 9 
language breakdown 47, 207 
language change 207 
language processing 6, 207 
learnability 40, 116 
predictions 116, 136, 152, 163, 
164, 190, 194, 196 
Left Branch Condition 120 
left dislocation 55, 139 
lexical meaning 122 
lexicon 7, 122, 162 
licensing 63, 72, 73, 74, 102 
licensing heads 72, 74, 79, 113, 
114, 117, 157, 202 
Logical Form (LF) 7, 82 
logical problem of language acqui- 
sition 207 
long extraction 63, 65, 70, 107 
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long-distance dependencies 57 


Mainland Scandinavian 104 
maturation 169 
Mauritian Creole 107, 108, 111, 
179 
early null subjects 179 
verb agreement 
acquisition 179 
maximal projection 10 
missing subjects 
See also null arguments 
due to length limitation 181, 
184 
due to phonological 
process 181, 185 
due to Principal Branching Di- 
rection 182, 184 
modals 166, 192 
Modern Hebrew 107, 108 
modularity 7, 207-210 
morphological acquisition 122, 
157, 190, 191,195, 196, 202, 203, 
209 
morphological uniformity 102, 
103, 104, 168 
Movea 7, 8, 12, 19, 20 
multiple topics 127 


Navajo 107, 109 
negative evidence 40, 97, 117, 201 
nominal establishment 24-28, 47, 
54, 134, 143, 154, 161 
acquisition 154 
errors 128, 132, 134 
imitation test 148 
non-argument position 
See A’-position 
non-linguistic gestures 42 
non-present referents 25, 129, 153 
Norwegian 104 
NP-trace 20, 21 
null arguments 3-4, 13, 20, 49, 50, 
S$i> 524535 63,-19,,81,-83,85,87, 
92, 106, 116, 123, 136, 137, 138, 
193, 211 
children’s’. 126, 127, 129, 131, 
132, 134, 135, 151, 152, 156, 
195, 196, 199, 201, 203 


present referents 158 
restrictions 137, 138,145, 148, 
152 
syntactic reality 13,151 
null epithets 99, 100, 101, 111, 
115, 121, 193, 199 
See also anaphoric epithets 
null objects 3, 51, 62, 66, 71, 72, 
75, 86, 89, 91, 98, 104, 109, 110, 
111, 118, 120, 121, 168, 180, 181 
children’s 127, 175, 181, 182, 
189 
null P objects 109, 121 
null possessors 3, 75, 104, 109 
Null Pronoun Parameters 73, 79, 
108, 114, 117, 118, 152, 190, 202, 
204, 206 
children’s settings 157, 160 
Identification 75, 105, 108, 
111, 113, 118, 160, 190, 194 
Licensing 74, 76, 105, 117, 
160, 190, 194 
null pronouns 15, 70, 71, 73, 83, 
85, 88, 89, 91, 92, 94, 96, 99, 106, 
119, 138, 161 
See also pro 
null reflexives 119 
Null Subject Parameter 102 
null subjects 3, 23, 51, 67, 80, 91, 
102, 106, 108, 166, 180 
children’s 129, 179, 180, 181, 
182, 189 
in embedded clauses 185, 197, 
199, 200, 202, 203 


Old French 107, 108 

optional arguments 16, 74 

OS languages 184 

overt arguments 138, 165 
children’s 126, 134, 170, 184 
redundant 129, 131, 132, 135, 

136, 157, 195, 204 
overt pronouns 108 


Paint story 125, 127, 187 

Palauan 33, 107, 108, 109 

Parallelism Constraint on Operator 
Binding 61 
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parameter setting 5, 6, 122, 136, 
163, 180, 184, 189, 190, 194, 198, 
205, 206 

alternative settings 202 
resetting 153, 157, 166, 167, 
174, 192, 195, 208 

parameters 1, 9, 72, 82, 122, 
205-207 

Pashto 80, 89, 107, 108, 109 

passive 190 

performance limitations 6, 123, 
165, 170, 180-189, 190, 196, 200 

performance vs. competence 209 

person reference 24, 153 

@ features 20, 72, 75, 80, 86 

arb 72,79 

phonetic realization 80 

Phonological Form (PF) 7, 70 

phonological rules 7 

phonology 23 

Phrase Structure Rules 9 

Plain verbs 30 

Plato’s problem 207 

pointing to pictures 127, 128, 129, 
19] 


Portuguese 115 
positive evidence 4, 40, 96, 117, 
136, 157, 163, 166, 180, 194, 206 
possessor agreement 76 
pragmatics 190, 201, 209 
Preferential Subject 
Omission 172, 183 
present referents 24, 44, 127, 153 
presentational sentences 67 
presupposition 190 
principles 1, 8, 122, 207 
Principles and Parameters 
Theory 1, 2, 40, 119, 122, 191, 
205, 211 
PRO 18, 20, 21, 37, 70, 88, 120 
Proms 20, 21, D2; G35 Ue Toot, ly 
94, 97, 98, 101, 109, 110, 111, 115, 
161, 162, 192, 193, 199, 202, 204 
in children’s grammars 169 
PRO theorem 20 
pro-drop 49, 164 
non—pro-drop languages 50, 
164 


pro-drop properties 21, 50, 51, 
63-66, 205 
prow TAs 
processing limitations 
See performance limitations 
production test 124-137 
Projection Principle 11-13, 16 
pronominal 14, 19, 20, 122 
INFL 66, 67 
pronominal reference 154 
ASL 24-28, 47 
pronoun reversal errors 44 
pronouns 13 
ASL 28 
locus-assigning 25, 54, 148, 
149, 161 
noncontrastive 167 
obligatory 147 
optional 147, 148, 151 
pronunciation 122 
proper government 22, 67, 68, 69, 
112 


quantification 7 
Quiche Mayan 184 

early null subjects 184 
Quiteno Spanish 107, 111, 113 


R-expressions 14, 20 
recoverability 21, 47, 66, 68, 71, 
73,B5 
See also identification 
See also Identification Hypoth- 
esis 
referential 99 
referential dependence 93, 94, 96, 
97, 98, 101 
referentiality 112 
reflexives 17, 25, 47, 119 
See also anaphora 
reflexivization rule 17 
replacement sequences 126, 165 
restrictions 8 
resumptive pronouns 40, 55, 57, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 139, 140, 141, 144, 
145, 148 
null 57, 60, 62, 139, 144, 145, 
193 
rhetorical questions 64, 119 
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Rule R 

See Affix Hopping 
rule-based theories 205 
Russian 5, 45, 153 


S-Structure 7, 13, 16 
selectional restrictions 122 
semantic variables 96, 12] 
sentence oriented 82, 83 
Sentential Subject Constraint 59, 
91, 119, 120, 140, 145, 148 
Serbo-Croatian 45 
shifting reference framework 27, 
28, 127, 136, 147, 162, 191 
Sign Language 23 
Spanish 3, 20, 49, 63, 66, 70, 80, 
107, 176, 179 
early null subjects 176 
subject inversion 
acquisition 177 
verb agreement 
acquisition 177 
speech production 182, 183 
stacking referents 128, 129, 134 
Standard Theory 17, 21 
story booklets 125, 169, 173 
Strong Crossover 61, 90, 119, 120, 
140, 144, 147, 148 
structure-preservation 198 
subcategorization 11, 13, 16, 39, 
122,152 
Subjacency 40, 57, 58 
subject inversion 50, 63, 64, 67, 
69, 70, 73, 107 
subject prominent 82 
subject pronoun copy 65 
subject-object asymmetries 21, 90, 
92, 93, 94, 98 
Subset Principle 40 
Swedish 104 
syntactic category 122 
syntactic levels 13 


tense 10 

Thai 110 

*[that-t] effects 21, 50, 63, 65, 67, 
69, 73 

Theta Criterion 11, 12, 16 

theta roles 11, 12, 72, 78,112,122 


Theta Theory 9, 11-13 
topic 8] 
topic chaining 82, 115, 198, 199 
topic prominence 82, 87 
topic-comment structures 83, 87, 
117, 204 
topicalization 24, 30, 39, 48, 
55-62, 65, 139, 148 
trace 7,19, 21, 70, 100 
See also NP-trace 
See also wh-trace 
transformational grammar 7 
transformations 8 
triggering data 206 
triggering domain 197-205, 212 
trochaic feet 182 
Turkish 44 


ungrammatical sentences 138, 
140, 141, 144, 145, 146 
acceptable 197, 201 
Universal Grammar (UG) 1, 4, 9, 
47, 207 
unmarked setting 208 


variables 52, 69, 83, 85, 88, 92, 
96, 98, 100, 110, 111, 115, 119, 
131, 158, 161, 168, 172, 174, 193, 
199 

in children’s grammars 169 
verb agreement 10, 140, 142, 143, 
193 
acquisition 5, 76, 118, 126, 
128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 137, 153, 160, 161, 164, 
167, 168, 190, 191, 195 
comprehension test 155 
non-present referents 153, 
156, 157, 160, 191, 195 
present referents 153, 157, 
159,/191, 195 
ASL 24, 28-38, 47, 51, 53, 139 
lexical idiosyncracies 162 
morphophonological idio- 
syncrasies 35 
on pictures 128, 129, 158 
optionality 29 
plural referents 29 
selection 34 
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coocurring overt pronoun 52, 


108 

defective 108, 109 

input 162 

lack of 3, 50, 81, 82, 86, 90, 
104, 131, 193 

ASL 4 

object 71, 86, 88, 89, 90, 109, 
129 

optionality 162 

overt 80 


person and number 
features 29, 108, 112, 121, 
192 

poor 3 

present vs. non-present 
referents 129 

reflexive 119 

rich 3, 21, 50, 51, 66,.72, 73, 
79, 86, 90, 104, 108, 109, 193, 


194 
ASL 4 
strong 80 
structure 76 
subject 202 
verbs 
ASL 


agreeing 52, 53, 119, 142, 
162, 191 
backwards 35, 162 
classes 28, 34 
classifier 31 
plain 52, 53, 81, 85, 88, 
119, 142, 162, 191 
spatial 30, 31, 81, 191 
VP length 181 
V2 112 


Warlpiri 103, 107, 108, 109 
weak crossover 100 

weak syllables 181, 183 
weakest crossover 100 
Welsh 107, 108, 109 
wh-agreement 111 
wh-elements 198 
WH-Island Constraint 57 
wh-movement 20, 22, 38, 48, 65 
wh-trace 20, 21 

word order 129 


X’-Theory . 7,9 
Yiddish 112,113 


zero affixes 103 
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Universal Grammar and American Sign Language 
Setting the Null Argument Parameters 
by Diane C. Lillo-Martin 


This monograph brings together studies on the structure of American Sign 
Language and its acquisition by deaf children, within the Principles and 
Parameters theory of Universal Grammar. The book particularly examines the 
structure and development of null argument constructions in ASL. Since ASL has 
different classes of verbs, different kinds of null argument constructions can be 
observed within this one language. Using the evidence from ASL, several distinct 
parameters are proposed which can then account for null argument constructions 
in a wide variety of languages. These parameters can be set by the language 
learner on the basis of data available in the linguistic environment. The book 
provides evidence from the course of the acquisition of ASL and other languages 
in order to test the parameter theory. This unique approach provides new insights 
into the nature of language structure and acquisition. 
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